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GOLD AND EMIGRATION. 


T= golden age has returned, if 
Astrea has not yet revisited the 
earth. The pelting of the golden 
shower continues with unabated 
violence. ‘To-day the storm comes 
from the west—to-morrow from the 
east. The fear lest we should have 
too much of a good thing, expressed 
by Sir Robert Peel, when a geologist 
predicted the Australian discoveries, 
is participated by many. The 
vaults of the Bank of England are 
gorged with bullion, and shouts of 
triumphareraised over the geologists, 
because they asserted that there is a 
Gold Restriction Actin nature. Their 
‘theories,’ it is said, have been quite 
overthrown, for gold has been found 
in rocks in which it was never found 
before. We have even heard it 
gravely asked, why we should not 
nave gold as abundant as copper, 
the person who asked the question 
being evidently of opinion that such 
a change would add vastly to the 
riches if not to the happiness of the 
world! 

The most interesting point of view 
from which the modern gold-fields 
can be contemplated, is their in- 
fluence in stimulating emigration ; in 
improving thereby the condition of 
the labouring classes, both of those 
who emigrate and those who remain ; 
in bringing some of the finest regions 
of the earth under Anglo-Saxon do- 
minion ; in spreading civilisation and 
freedom and Christianity along the 
shores and isles of the Pacific. 

Before we enter on that part of 
the subject, however, we shall first 
sketch the natural history of gold, in 
vindication of our friends the geolo- 
gists; and we shall sketch its civil his- 
tory with the view of moderating the 
fears of some,and the hopes of others, 
that we are on the eve of a revolution 
m property, and a subversion of our 
standards of value, as great, or 
nearly as great, as those which dis- 
tinguished the first century after the 
discovery of America. 

The assertion that gold occurs in 
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California and Australia, under geo- 
logical conditions different from those 
under which it has been found here- 
tofore, is singularly unfortunate, in 
the face of the admitted fact, that, so 
long ago as 1845, Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison predicted that Australia would 
prove more or less auriferous, from 
the similarity of the geological struc- 
ture of its mountains to that of the 
gold region of the Ural, which he 
had personally examined. It is 
equally opposed to the fact, that Mr. 
argreaves was induced to search 
for gold on his farm at Summerhill 
Creek, in consequence of the simi- 
larity of the rocks and superficial 
accumulations there to those of 
California, which he had visited on 
a gold -seekin speculation, and 
visited apparently without much suc- 
cess. ad that gentleman been a 
geologist he might have arrived at 
the conviction which induced him 
to undertake the search, without the 
trouble and expense of a voyage to 
California. An accurate description 
of its rocks and gold-bearing de- 
posits would have been sufficient. 
In the Uralian gold-field, and in 
every other auriferous region of 
ancient or modern times—poor or 
rich—still workedorused up long ago 
—the gold occurs either imbedded 
in the solid rock, or collected in the 
gravel and other superficial deposits, 
formed from the fragments of those 
rocks. The containing rocks belong 
to the lowest part of the fossiliferous 
series, the palwozoic strata of the 
present classification and nomencla- 
ture, which include the transition 
rocks of the earlier geologists. Ex- 
amples may be seen in Wales, in 
Cumberland, in Cornwall, and in the 
neighbourhood of Killarney, which, 
it is to be presumed, many tourists 
will visit this summer. These strata 
are not, however, always auriferous. 
They only yield gold when they are 
in contact with granite, and other 
unstratified rocks, which have been 
in a melted state. They then as- 
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sume, in consequence of such con- 
tact, the mineral characters of 
gneiss, mica slate, chlorite slate, &c., 
instead of their original condition of 
soft clay-slates, and shales, and 
sandstones. We will not alarm our 
readers by enumerating the names 
of all these altered rocks ; but they 
must make themselves acquainted 
with them and with the aiauane 
to which they refer before they 
are qualified to sit in judgment on 
the geologists. Even when these 
alterations have taken place, the 
older fossiliferous strata do not 
always contain guts something 
appears to depend upon the geolo- 
gical epoch at which the alteration 
was effected. There is evidence in 
the Ural that its gold-bearing rocks 
did not become charged with gold 
till the close of the tertiary era, 
though iron and copper were ened 
in them at a much more remote 
period. 
We know then that it is useless 
to look for gold, except in these 
altered lower slates, and in the 
gravel derived from them ; but it is 
notalways found wherever such rocks 
are present. Here is one clause of 
the Gold Restriction Act of nature. 
There is another in the manner in 
which gold is distributed through 
those rocks in which it occurs. It 
is found either as small particles, 
sometimes so small as to be scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, dissemi- 
nated through the mass of the rock, 
or as nests and filaments in small 
quartz veins, traversing larger veins 
of granite, porphyry, and other 
igneous rocks; which branch off 
from the unstratified masses, and 
cut through the strata which rest on 
them. Gold veins may therefore be 
very rich in one part, and extremely 
oor within a very small distance 
in another. In these respects they 
differ from veins of copper, silver, 
and lead, which carry a regular body 
of ore. There is another charac- 
teristic difference—namely, that gold 
veins, instead of increasing, diminish 
in productiveness as they are fol- 
lowed downwards. From these cir- 
cunstances, and from the general 
hardness of the gold-bearing matrix, 
it results that few gold veins in the 
solid strata are remunerative. The 
‘proportion of gold to waste is too 
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small to repay the expense of break- 
ing down the veinstone, reducing it 
to small fragments by stamping, and 
then separating the metal from the 
stony particles by the action of 
running water. But natural pro- 
cesses have performed these opera- 
tions for us, and have performed 
them ona grand scale. Atmospheric 
action, which shivers the hardest 
rocks, has reduced the superti- 
cial and richest parts of the 
gold-bearing strata to fragments. 
Aqueous currents have spread them 
far and wide, and the sorting 
action of water upon the different 
relative weights, bulk for bulk, of 
the metallic and stony fragments, 
has separated the former in a great 
measure from the latter, collecting 
them into thin beds or seams. Hence, 
in all ages, the chief supplies of 
gold have been derived from the su- 
perficial deposits of gravel, sand, and 
clay, hesheding mountain chains 
made up of auriferous rocks. They 
are not obtained directly from the 
rocks themselves. 

A further modification in the dis- 
tribution of gold is produced by the 
rivers which flow through these gold- 
bearing sands and gravel. By the 
erosion of the stream on its banks, 
the detrital gold is removed from its 
resting-place in those deposits, and 
carried onwards by the transporting 
power of water, to be collected in 
the river bed, and in its alluvial de- 
posits, wherever from various causes 
thecurrentslackens. Gold, therefore, 
is found in every gold field, under 
three different geological conditions, 
giving rise to three distinctions in 
practice. There is gold in the ma- 
trix, forming the gold quartz works 
of the miners; there are the dry 
diggings, containing detrital gold, 
deposited by currents which _for- 
merly acted along the present lines 
of drainage, but irrespectively of the 
present levels; and there are the 
wet diggings, in which it has been 
re-arranged by existing rivers, flow- 
ing at their present levels. In the 
sarly part of the Californian dis- 
coveries, the ery was, If all this gold 
is collected by the present rude 
processes from the superficial 
gravel, what will it be when capital, 
with scientific and systematic 
mining shall be brought to bear on 
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the original source of the gold in the 
solid rocks! With equal reason it 
might have been said, When the 
milk-pan has been skimmed, what 
quantities of cream there will be 
in the sky-blue—when the butter 
has been churned, how rich we shall 
find the butter-milk! The riches of 
every gold field are in its superficial 
deposits ; and California is now 
proved to form no exception to the 
rule. During 1851, we heard much 
respecting the wonders of its quartz 
mines ; we saw a magnificent spe- 
cimen from Mariposa, in the Great 
Exhibition, and heard of analyses 
of veinstones, varying in value from 
40007. to 7000/., and even 24,0007. 
the ton. The vast exports of 
gold appeared to superficial ob- 
servers to offer positive proof 
that geologists knew nothing 
about the matter, and gold com- 
panies sprang up in London like a 
crop of mushrooms. In 1852 the 
truth is beginning to dawn upon us. 
The greater portion of the gold 
comes, we are told, from the dig- 
gings. The quartz veins yield very 
little. Two or three of them are 


making, at present, handsome pro- 
fits, but the majority are either 
working at a loss, or abandoned by 
their owners, who are off to Europe 
to dispose of their interest in them 


to honest John Bull. The average 
value of the veinstones does not ex- 
ceed 12/. the ton, and all California 
had been picked for the specimens 
which excited such wonder. 

In Australia, all the gold is at 
present derived from the diggings. 
Nothing has as yet been heard of its 
quartz veins. We shall hear of 
them, doubtless, in time. There 
will be a repetition of the Califor- 
nian story, with the same result—a 
few yielding a profit, the majority 
losing concerns. There are no 
indications that the gold of either 
El Dorado deviates from its old 
geological relations. Whence, 
then, the large supply? The 
question admits of a ready an- 
swer. The auriferous deposits in 
both countries appear to be rich 
above the average; they extend over 
a large area; they are worked by the 
energetic Anglo-Saxon race, and that 
in numbers such as were never yet 
fet loose on any gold field in the 
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world. The richer portions, more- 
over, are all that have been worked 
at present. Until, therefore, the 
surface deposits shall be exhausted, 
the present, or even larger, supplies 
may be expected. How long they 
will last is another question. From 
Australia, we are a ready informed 
of the exhaustion of the ‘Turon gold 
field, which Mr. Hardy, the Govern- 
ment commissioner, described as 
being strewn with gold for nine 
miles, ‘as thickly as with wheat in 
a field,’ where five thousand workers 
would be as nothing, and ten shil- 
lings a day as absolutely to be de- 
pended on by a steady working-man 
as weekly wages. 

Whether gold-washing is, on the 
whole, as remunerative, even in 
these favoured regions, as ordinar 
labour, is very problematical. It is 
a lottery, in which there are at least 
as many blanks as prizes. We hear 
much of the prizes, and little of the 
blanks. It is estimated that the 
thirty shillings a month demanded 
by the Government for licence to 
dig gold is equal to five per cent. 
on the gold raised. This would give 
twenty shillings a day as the average 
earnings ; but as many are raising 
much more, some must be raising 
much less. The work, moreover, is 
laborious, trying to the constitution, 
and the goldseekerisexposed to many 
hardshipsand privations, in the midst 
of a society not the most desirable. 

We have dwelt longer on the na- 
tural history of gold than we in- 
tended, but we cannot quit it with- 
out a few more observations. In 
the first place, then, these disco- 
veries prove how much the mass of 
mankind require to be trained to 
habits of observation on the natural 
sage vee which surround them. 

n Australia we have a country 
whose surface is so thickly strewn 
with gold as to excite wonder how 
men, not destitute of eyes, could 
avoid seeing it. It was frequented 
by shepherds and herdsmen, saun- 
tering daily over the same ground ; 
among them were emancipated con- 
victs and ticket-of-leave men, taken 
from a class supposed to have, of 
all others, the keenest perception for 
the shining metal. The river beds 
abound with gold. The rivers are 
mere wintry torrents, whose dried-up 
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channels serve in summer for roads, 
interrupted by occasional pools of 
water. Lumps of gold must have 
been exposed among the pebbles on 
these roads, and yet they escaped 
observation. Among the flock-mas- 
ters, again, and stock-owners, were 
many men of education, with much 
leisure on their hands, glad to be- 
guile their solitude by riding thirt 
miles to smoke and drink tea wit 
their nearest neighbour, or to borrow 
the last volume of light reading 
which had found its way from 
Europe. Had there been among 
them one who had sought to dissi- 
pate the ennui of such a life by some 
scientific pursuit, connected with 
the sotanel history of the country ; 
had he examined the rocks and de- 
trital deposits which he passed in 
his daily rides, determining the ma- 
terials of which each gravel bed was 
composed, and tracing them to their 
parent rocks, in order to ascertain 
the direction in which they had been 
transported, and the agencies by 
which they were formed, he would 
most probably have been pronounced 
to be very idly and unprofitably em- 
Ce em 1e could scarcely have 
ailed to discover the gold. While 
we would urge, then, on general 
readers the advantages of such 
habits of observation, we would re- 
mind geologists of the practical im- 
portance of one branch of their 
science, which is at present too much 
neglected—the geology of the sur- 
face—the study of the loose covering 
of the earth, respecting which no 
knowledge is to be obtained from 
geological maps. This department 
of the science is equally important 
in gold seeking as in agriculture. 
On the variations of these neglected 
deposits depend the variations of 
soil; the distribution of these gravel 
beds affects the distribution of the 
accessible gold of the world—of that 
which measures the value of the pro- 
duce of the soil, the wages of labour, 
and the rent of the farmer. 

The Government blue-book, which 
contains the correspondence respect- 
ing the Australian gold fields, fur- 
nishes many examples of the in- 
fluence of the physical features of 
the country on the distribution of 
the detrital deposits, and of the gold 
which they contain. A difference 
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of this kind is recognised between 
the gold fields of the Turon, and of 
the Summerhill Creek. The latter 
is a mountain stream, confined be- 
tween high ranges of mica slate 
abounding in quartz veins; it has a 
narrow and rugged channel, a tor- 
tuous course, and a rapid fall. In 
its windings, the banks consist of 
steep bluffs, having long sloping pro- 
montories, or elbows, opposite to 
them, which Mr. Hardy states to be 
invariably rich in gold. The Turon, 
on the other hand, flows through a 
valley having a breadth of some 
miles, its bed broad and level, and 
comparatively destitute of sinuosi- 
ties. Instead of having, like the 
Summerhill Creek, its barren, 
straight reaches, and productive 
slopes, the distribution of gold on 
its banks appears as regular ‘as 
wheat sown in a field’ for nine miles, 
with a width of from fifty to one 
hundred yards. The Summerhill 
gold is coarse in the grain, often in 
large lumps, seldom thin and scaly, 
like that of the Turon. As a gene- 
ral rule, it is on the banks of the 
tributaries of the principal rivers, 
near their sources among the hills, 
that the heavy pieces of gold—too 
heavy to be carried forward with 
every flood—are to be found. 

The civil history of gold, com- 
pressed into as few words as possible, 
is as follows; it being premised, in 
the outset, that we have no accurate 
data respecting the precious metals, 
and that when amounts are cited 
from various statists, regarding 
their production, consumption in the 
arts, or the stock of them existing in 
the world, at any given time, they 
are in a gréat measure conjectural, 
and can only be regarded as approx- 
imations to the truth. The treasures 
of gold and silver, which had ac- 
cumulated from the earliest ages in 
Egypt and Nineveh, in Jerusalem 
and jpabylon, transferred by the law 
of the strongest to the Roman people, 
together with the mines from which 
they had been derived, formed the 
circulating medium of the Roman 
Empire, estimated by Gibbon at 
350 millions in the time of Augustus, 
exclusive of the vast amount applied 
to works of ornament in that luxuri- 
ous age. By the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era, the 
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produce of the precious metals had 
declined considerably ; and by the 
fifth, had ceased altogether, partly 
from the exhaustion of the mines, 
partly from the irruptions of the 
Sicbleinns. The eighth century 
witnessed the revival of mining in 
Europe ; but from that time till the 
discovery of America the total pro- 
duce cannot be estimated as more 
than equal to the waste of coin by 
abrasion and by loss from shipwreck, 
and hoards concealed and never 
recovered. It has been calculated 
that, in this way, the stock of gold 
and silver in Europe had diminished 
to about thirty-four millions at the 
time of the discovery of America in 
1492. The great revolution in prices 
consequent on that event was com- 
plete by the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and it is aremarkable fact, 
that it was produced by much 
smaller supplies than were received 
from America in subsequent cen- 
turies without effecting much 
change. Those small supplies, how- 
ever, bore a larger proportion to the 
existing stock and the existing rate 
of production of other commodities. 
So long, too, as they consisted only of 
gold they exercised little influence. 
It was the opening of the silver 
mines of Potosi which wrought the 
change. Humboldt has calculated 
that the total value of gold and silver 
brought to Europe during this cen- 
tury was one hundred and thirty- 
eight millions sterling, after allowing 
for waste. The increase in the price 
of commodities during this century 
is estimated by Jacob as threefold 
for England, fourfold for France, 
and fivefold and even more for Spain, 
after reducing in each case the nomi- 
nal value of the coin to its intrinsic 
value. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that on this point, as well as 
respecting the weights and measures 
of the period, our information is very 
imperfect, and the notices respecting 
prices very vague and eneatiothaberr. 
During the seventeenth century, two 
hundred and seventeen millions is 
supposed to have been added to the 
stock of the precious metals; and 
from 1700 to 1810, when the mines 
of America had attained their maxi- 
mum of productiveness, the total 
average annual yield of gold and 
silver, in Europe and America, and 
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Siberia, is supposed to have been 
eight millions. For the year 1806, 
when he wrote his description of 
Mexico, Humboldt estimated it at 
very nearly eleven millions sterling. 
The mines of Spanish America, which 
had hitherto shown a large increase 
on each decennial period, now fell 
off considerably, from the state of 
anarchy in which those countries 
became involved on their severance 
from the mother country. From this 
cause, the total produce of gold and 
silver, throughout the civilized world, 
is supposed to have been reduced 
snokalt or to about five millions 
annually. After 1829, this diminu- 
tion was arrested, partly by the in- 
creased production of silver, but 
chiefly by the gold of Siberia. Here 
is Wyld’s estimate of the total yield 
of gold and silver, for the years 1840, 
1848, 1850, and 1851 :— 
GOLD. SILVER. TOTAL. 
1840 ... 5,000,000 ... 6,750,000 ... 11,750,000 
1848 ... 7,000,000 ... 6,750,000 ... 13,750,000 
1850 ... 17,500,000 ... 7,500,000 ... 25,000,000 
1851 ... 22,500,000 ... 7,500,000 ... 30,000,000 
If these figures approach to accuracy 
it is evident that the production of 
the precious metals during the last 
year was nearly three times as great 
as before the defaleation of the 
Peruvian and Mexican mines, and 
that by far the greater portion of the 
increase has been on gold. Inround 
numbers, the present produce of 
gold and silver may be called twenty 
millions annually in excess of that of 
1806. In twenty years this will 
have amounted to four hundred mil- 
lions. This is precisely the amount 
of the metallie circulation of the 
world according to the estimates of 
the best statists. It appears, there- 
fore, at first sight, a very reasonable 
supposition that by the end of twenty 
years, should the present supplies 
fast so long, the metallic cireulabichs 
will be doubled, and the prices of 
commodities doubled also. In other 
words, gold, by its abundance, will 
be so depreciated in value, that where 
we now pay a sovereign for a cer- 
tain amount of anything, we shall be 
obliged to pay two, unless the quan- 
tity of gold in the sovereign shall be 
doubled. If the probability of such 
a change is admitted from the fore- 
going data, they who modestly limit 
the advance of prices to 50 per cent., 
appear to be speculating upon an 
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absolute certainty, provided prices 
depend entirely on the amount of 
the precious metals in circulation. 
There are, however, many considera- 
tions opposed to the expectation of 
any considerable rise. In the first 
place, there is the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the falling off in the mines 
of Spanish America for the twenty 
years ending 1829, to be made up 
out of the future supplies of gold and 
silver. When those mines were in 
the height of their prosperity, our 
position with respect to the precious 
metals was this. The total annual 
produce was about eleven millions 
sterling, and the consumption in the 
arts six millions, leaving a surplus of 
five millions applicable to the pur- 
poses of coin. But for the ensuing 
twenty years at least the proportions 
were to a certain extent reversed, 
and the consumption in the arts ex- 
ceeded the total supply by at least 
twenty millions. if the South 
American mines hadmaintained their 
former yield, the stock of gold and 
silver would have been increased by 
one hundred millions, after providing 
for the consumption in the arts. As 
it was, the old stock was drawn 
upon for twenty millions. The dif- 
ference is one hundred and twenty 
millions. In the meantime waste was 
going on by abrasion, shipwrecks, &c. 
McCulloch estimates this at one 
per cent. perannum. Starting with 
a stock of four hundred millions in 
1810, and diminishing it by one per 
cen. annually, the loss will amount, 
in twenty years, to seventy-three 
miliions, making altogether the sum 
of one hundred and ninety-three 
miliions, to be deducted from any 
new supplies, before the metallic 
circulation of the world could attain 
the amount it would have reached 
had no defalcation taken place in the 
American mines. 

This, however, is not the whole 
difference. The falling off began to 
be arrested after 1829; but it was 
many years before increased sup- 
jlies of silver from Mexico and 

eru, and of gold from the Ural 
and Siberia, raised the total pro- 
duce to its old level. Wyld states 
it, as we have seen, for 1840, 
at only a few hundred thousand 
pounds more than it had been in 
1806, according to Humboldt’s esti- 
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mate. To the deficit of one hundred 
and ninety-three millions, according 
to our preceding calculation for the 
twenty years ending 1829, may be 
added, be the deficiency and waste 
of the succeeding ten years, as much 
as, with the probable increased con- 
sumption in the arts, will swell the 
deficiency to be made up out of 
future supplies to two hundred and 
fifty millions. Out of the four hun- 
dred millions which are to accumu- 
late by 1872, this will leave only 
one hundred and fifty millions to 
operate in raising prices higher 
than they would have been, as 
far as the precious metals are con- 
cerned, under the ordinary yield 
of the South American mines up to 
1810. 

That the demand for gold and 
silver in the arts must have increased 
greatly within the last twenty years 
cannot be doubted, if we consider 
the extent to which gilding is now 
employed in the internal decoration 
of buildings, public and private. The 
consumption, however, in this way, 
and in the fabrication of ornaments 
and utensils of solid gold and silver 
for the use of the wealthy classes, 
is not that on which the increase 
takes place to the greatest extent. 
It is in the manufacture of cheap 
jewellery, suited to the means of 
the humbler classes, in which the 
quantity of gold, though individually 
small, becomes collectively of large 
amount, when multiplied by millions. 
Electro-gilding oar plating, which 
might appear at first sight likely to 
diminish the consumption of the pre- 
cious metals, are, in fact, increasing 
it, by substituting plated goods for 
those of inferior material, and by 
extending the use of them to 
classes which would never have pur- 
chased similar utensils made of pure 
metal, 

We cannot, however, admit that 
the addition of one hundred and 
fifty millions to an existing metallic 
circulation of four hundred millions 
willproduce a corresponding advance 
of prices. There are other important 
elements in the calculation. One 
of these is the rate of increase in 
the production of the commodities 
which are exchanged for the precious 
metals, compared with the increase 
of the metals themselves. Should 
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the production of other commodities 
increase pari passu with the pro- 
duction of gold and silver, prices 
would remain stationary. Should 
commodities be produced faster 
than the precious metals, prices would 
decline, unless the use of gold and 
silver as a medium of exchange 
should be economised by the sub- 
stitution of representative paper. 
Should the production of gold and 
silver proceed more rapidly than 
that of other commodities, prices 
would rise. Does any one doubt 
that if there were a prospect of even 
a slight advance in the price of any 
of our great staples, our existing 
mills and forges would immediately 
increase their produce, and that 
others would speedily be called into 
existence, which would pour forth 
their calico, their broadcloth, and 
their iron at a far more rapid 
rate than even California and 
Australia pour forth their gold? 
Can we doubt that they would 
speedily glut the market to such 
an extent as to reduce the price be- 
low its former level, and to render 
it necessary to blow out half the 
forges, and to put the mills upon 
half-time ? 

An elaborate city article has lately 
appeared in the Zimes, and has been 
transferred, as coming from high 
authority, to the columns of most 
provincial pes in which an alter- 
ation in the relations of property, 
to the extent of fifty per cent. in 
the course of a few years, is con- 
sidered inevitable, in consequence 
of the increased production of gold. 
The writer's culculations are based 
on nearly the same data—or rather 
assumptions—as our own, except 
that he has not taken into consider- 
ation the void occasioned by the 
falling off of the American mines 
for more than twenty years. He 
also qualifies his statement, that the 
Australian and Californian disco- 
veries ‘even at their present rate 
of yield, will produce effects of a 
momentous character which nothing 
is likely in any degree to counteract,’ 
by a counter-statement, that ‘ simul- 
taneously with these changes, the 
merease of production in articles of 
food, clothing, and luxury, which 
has been strikingly manifested as 
a consequence of Free-trade, will 
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steadily continue, and will thus most 
probably prevent many of those 
articles from rising in price.’ This, 
to our apprehension, is tantamount 
to saying, that the new supplies of 
gold will effect no revolution in pro- 
perty, and no general rise in the 
prices of commodities. 

Prices, however, do not depend 
wholly on the relative abundance of 
the precious metals and of other 
commodities. In a country in which 
credit enters so largely into com- 
mercial transactions as in England, 
prices are more affected by credit, 
and by the representatives of coin 
which it creates, in the form of 
accounts current, bills of exchange, 
proneeenny notes, and cheques, than 
ry specie itself. The invention of 
the Sain Clearing-house, which 
settles monetary transactions aver- 
aging three millions daily, by means 
of two hundred thousand pounds in 
bank notes, was equivalent to the 
opening of gold mines far richer 
than those of California and Aus- 
tralia. 

As yet there are no symptoms of 
the large supplies of gold having 
ee any advance of prices. 

either have they as yet produced 


any appreciable alteration inthe rela- 
tive prices of silver and gold. Before 
the opening of the mines of Potosi, 
the value of gold to that of silver 


varied between nine to one and 
eleven to one—that is, from nine to 
eleven pounds weight of silver would 
purchase one pound of gold. Since 
that event, silver has become so 
much depreciated with respect to 
gold, that fifteen pounds of silver 
must be given for one of gold. The 
depreciation of silver amounted 
therefore to 50 percent. The old re- 
lations between the two metals may 
be restored, without affecting the 
prices of other commodities, which 
depend, as far as specie is concerned, 
on the combined action of gold and 
silver. The writer to whom we have 
before alluded contends that the 
increase of gold has been equal to 
20 per cent. on the existing stock of 
silver, but reduced to 7} per cent. 
on the joint quantity of ier and 
gold; and that the effects of this on 
the price of silver have been ren- 
dered almost inappreciable by the 
displacement of silver in the cir- 
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culation of those countries, such 
as France and the United States, 
where a double standard pre- 
vails. In three or four years, 
however, he considers that the pro- 
cess of displacement will be com- 
plete, and that the effects of the 
increased supply of gold will become 
more apparent. We would ask, 
however, whether, whenthedisplace- 
ment of silver shall be complete, there 
is nothing else in circulation to be 
replaced? Is there not the depre- 
ciated 5 of many continental 
states to be restored to its nominal 
value? Will not large reserves of 
bullion be required when an incon- 
vertible is changed to a convertible 
currency? May not sovereigns be 
substituted for one-pound notes in 
Scotland and Ireland, and may not 
gold coins of larger denomination 
than sovereigns replace our five- 
pound notes in England? Who 
can say, too, what proportion one 
hundred and fifty millions, or even 
four hundred millions of gold, would 
bear to the paper, in various forms, 
which represents gold, and which 
would thus be placed on a firmer 
basis P 

On the whole, there appear to be 
many ways in which the present, or 
even greater, supplies of gold may 
be absorbed, without producing any 
disturbance of the existing relations 
of property ; and any change which 
may take place, if it should take 
lace, will be extremely gradual. 

astly, there remains the question, 
whether the present yield of gold is 
likely to be maintained for the next 
twenty years. This is extremely 
problematical. Both in California 
and Australia we may put quartz 
veins out of the question. The main 
dependence must be on the diggings. 
California will be exhausted first, 
because the Australian gold-field 
extends over a greater area. It was 
no geological estimate respecting the 
Californian gold region, but that of 
a practical miner, upon the spot, 
that its yield in 1849 would be 
fifteen millions sterling, raised by a 
—— of 40,000, earning five 
dollars a-day—that in 1851, fifteen 


millions would still be raised by a 
population of 100,000, averaging 
two dollars a-day—that in 1852, 
seven millions and a half would be 
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raised by a ulation of 50,000, 
earning two sollars a-day—that in 
1853 there would probably be 
straggling parties working at the 
mines already worked, not earning 
more than two dollars a-day, with 
the whole population reduced to 
30,000—and that, lastly, the dig- 
ings would, by degrees, be ex- 
1austed, and fall into the condition 
of the South American gold works. 
The process of exhaustion may not 
be so rapid as this estimate contem- 
plates, ut it is nevertheless in- 
evitable. 

In Australia we have a much 
more extensive gold field. Of its 
average yield we at present know 
nothing, for only the richer portions 
are being worked. There, however, 
Nature has added an additional 
clause to the Gold Restriction Act, 
in the periodical droughts which 
visit that country, and the general 
deficiency of water, which will be 
formidable drawbacks on the aver- 
age of years to the collection of 
gold. 

Upon the whole, we think that 
annuitants may make themselves 
perfectly easy respecting any dimi- 
nution likely to affect their incomes 
in consequence of the new supplies 
of gold. At all events, when we 
shall have undeniable evidence that 
a general rise of prices has begun, 
it will be quite time enough to begin 
to tamper with the standard, either 
by having recourse to a silver stan- 
dard, or a double standard, or by 
increasing the quantity of gold in 
the sovereign. If the evils of a 
large supply of gold are so great as 
to require interference for their cor- 
rection, would it not be better to 
place restrictions on the working of 
our own gold field, than to bring its 
produce into the market, and then 
endeavour to counteract its effects ? 
Under our present irregular mode 
of working, much gold is being left 
behind, which would have paid for 
extraction in conjunction with the 
richer portions, but which will not 
repay the cost of collecting by itself. 
Under a more systematic course, a 
moderate and useful supply of gold 
might be obtained for centuries, 
instead of a glut for perhaps about 
fifty years. 

By far the most important effects 
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of the gold of Australia will be its 
influence in stimulating emigration, 
and improving the condition of the 
labouring classes. If the rise of 
prices, which some anticipate, should 
take place, they will be the greatest 
sufferers, because the advance of 
wages will always be in arrear of 
the advance in the prices of ne- 
cessaries. It wassoin the sixteenth 
century ; it was so during the period 
of the suspension of cash payments 
and of a depreciated paper currency. 
Emigration will check this evil by 
raising the demand for labour at 
home ; and if the expected rise shall 
not take place, emigration will re- 
move many of the evils under which 
the labouring classes are suffering 
at present from the competition for 
employment which their increasing 
number oceasions. Emigration is 
the safety-valve of all old countries, 
in which, from this cause, povert 
is pressing upon property, and lead- 
ing men’s thoughts to social changes. 
The prosperity of the United States, 
the absence of pauperism, and the 
general comfort and independence 
of the mass of the population, arise 
less from their institutions, than 
from the resources which their un- 
occupied lands afford to labour for 
the acquirement of property. What 
the backwoods are to the United 
States, our American and Australian 
colonies should be to us. The only 
difference is that they are separated 
from us by the ocean ; but the ocean 
ean be bridged by steam and gold. 
The labouring classes should have 
been trained, long ago, to regard the 
waste lands of the colonies as their 
birthright ; and if they had known 
the advantages which they hold out 
to them, they would have directed 
all their energies to attain them, 
and would have flocked out in num- 
bers which would have had a sensible 
effect on the rate of wages here. 
Such however, even in these days of 
diffused education, is the ignorance 
of geography in which the masses 
are kept, that now, when they 
have been attracted to Australia by 
its gold, they appear to know next 
to nothing of the soil, climate, 
natural productions, industrial occu- 
ations, and remuneration for labour, 
in the country which they are choos- 
ing for their home. Their mistakes, 
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too, as to its whereabouts are of 
the most ludicrous description. One 
woman asks a person going to Aus- 
tralia to take a message to her son, 
who is somewhere ‘ in foreign parts,’ 
which proves on investigation to be 
Germany ; another boasts that her 
son knows all about Australia, 
whither he wishes to go, because he 
has been twice to North Shields in a 
coal brig; a third considers that she 
possesses the same knowledge because 
she once had an uncle in Jamaica, 
who sent her home a cask of sugar. 
The peasantry of Norfolk look upon 
a move into ‘ the shires’ and emigra- 
tion to Australia much in the same 
light. Thisignorance has been one 
great obstacle to an extensive emi- 
gration. There have been many 
others, but the cause has made 
great advances within the last twelve 
years. Those are now writing and 
speaking in favour of emigration who 
ins declaimed against it as a cruel 
expatriation of the poor, and advo- 
vated various benevolent crotchets, 
under the form of spade cultivation, 
home colonization, and the ‘ allot- 
ment system.’ Prejudices thus 
fostered against emigration in those 
who would have benefited by it the 
most, were increased by our blunders 
in colonizing. We appear at length 
to be approaching a sounder system, 
a self-supporting system, which shall 
maintain a continuous stream of emi- 
grants, and emigrants of the class 
most wanted in the colonies. We 
began by shovelling into Australia 
the refuse of our jails. We next 
tried sending them the sweepings of 
our workhouses. We a 
one man as a punishment to botany 
Bay, and we offered another a free 
yassage to the same place, provided 
he made himself sufficiently bur- 
thensome 
vestries and boards of guardians 
to wish to be rid of him. The con- 
vict obtained his ticket of leave, 
served out his time, became an 
‘emancipatist,’ acquired a fortune, 
and found transportation no punish- 
ment. The habitual inmate of a 
workhouse found a bush life uncon- 
genial to his tastes ; and either came 
back to his parish, or sent home such 
accounts of the colony as deterred 
others from following him. Can we 
wonder that, on the one hand, crime 
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was committed in order to reach 
Australia; or that the sounder part 
of the labouring population, on the 
other hand, saeeed the offer of a 
free passage, as a mitigated or 
disguised form of transportation, 
for the crime of being poor? Our 
next step was the Wakefield 
system, which sought to adjust the 
supply of labour and of capital to 
one another, by charging a high 
rice for land, selling it only in large 
Slocks, and expending part of the 
purchase-money in the conveyance 
of labourers to the colonies. Cater 
this system, character was made an 
essential qualification in a labourer 
applying for a passage, and the 
habitual reception of parochial re- 
lief an insurmountable exclusion. 
Whatever may have been the merits 
or demerits of this system, its in- 
sufficiency for the wants of the 
colonies is strongly evinced by this 
fact, that while, in Australia, they 
calculated, before the gold disco- 
veries, that they could absorb a po- 
pulation of fifty thousand, annually, 
without depreciating the remunera- 
tion of labour, the average annual 
emigration to the Australian colo- 
nies, for the last ten years, has been 
less than twelve thousand. The 
peasantry of Ireland have the merit 
of having led the way in a sponta- 
neous self-supporting emigration, 
upon a scale unknown in the annals 
of modern colonization. Since the 
commencement of the potato blight, 
in 1846, a million and a half of peo- 
ple have left the British Isles, the 
greater portion from Ireland ; and 
the most remarkable feature in this 
mighty movement is, that in Ireland, 
where the Government is expected 
to do everything, all has been ef- 
fected without Government aid. The 
greater portion of the Irish emi- 
grants go out by means of funds de- 
rived from America, the savings of 
previous emigrants, remitted to 
enable friends and relations to follow 
them—savings which they are able 
to remit within six months after 
their arrival. The movement, which 
commenced with the poorest of the 
cottiers, has extended to the better 
class of farmers ; and to cross the 
Atlantic appears to have become a 
assion among the peasantry of Ire- 
d, tendebantque manus ripe ul- 
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terioris anore. While the stream 
of emigration has flowed with such 
force from Ireland, it has been com- 
aratively languid from England. 
The benevolent experiment of Lord 
Shaftesbury, in sending out boys 
from the ragged schools, and that of 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, in sending out 
female emigrants, have effected but 
little, because they depend on elee- 
mosynary contributions; and selfish 
considerations deter all classes from 
promoting emigration to an extent 
which would really improve the con- 
dition of the labouring class. ‘Where 
shall we find household servants,’ 
says one, ‘if you turn their heads 
with statements of colonial wages 
and of their prospects of marrying ?’ 
‘You are sending out all our best 
labourers,’ says Farmer Ploughtail ; 
‘I do not think there are more in 
our parish than we can employ.’ 
This means, I like to have an abun- 
dant choice of workmen for the busy 
seasons of hay time, turnip hoe- 
ing, and harvest; and to send them 
to the union in the winter, to furnish 
the ‘ farmer’s friends’ with an argu- 
ment against Free-trade. ‘ Who is 
to consume our wheat?’ says Squire 
Broadlands. ‘ England cannot exist 
without the cotton trade,’ says the 
Free-trade member for the borough 
of Throstleburgh ; ‘ and how can we 
spin cotton, and who will wear our 
fustian and our calico, if you send 
abroad our ‘hands’ in this way?’ 
Statesmen of the red-tape school re- 
gard everything out of the usual 
routineas a bore, and theoretical ; and 
statesmen of every school require 
preserves of poverty, whence soldiers 
and sailors may be obtained, on an 
emergency, at the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terms. 
Imperial interests compel them to 
offer one man six pounds to enlist in 
the militia; the demands of the co- 
lonies drive them to give three times 
that sum to enable him to become a 
shepherd at the Antipodes! 

Mrs. Chisholm was the first to in- 
troduce the voluntary self-support- 
ing system of emigration into Eng- 
land. The benevolent exertions of 
that lady for the benefit of the emi- 
grant, before his departure, on the 
passage, and on his arrival, have been 
too much before the public of late to 
need description. The advantages of 
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her system have been madeevidentby 
the fact, that the industrious classes 
preferred paying 20/. for a passage 
in the ships of the society, while free 
passages in the Government vessels 
were offered them in vain. 

This was the state of affairs when 
gold was discovered in Australia ; 
and the demands of those colonies 
for labour, urgent at all times, ac- 
quired tenfold urgency. The exist- 
ence of millions of sheep, producing 
wool to the value of two millions 
sterling, was jeopardized by the 
greater portion of the labouring 
population having abandoned the 
ordinary pastoral and agricultural 
occupations for the tempting chances 
of the diggings. Our woollen manu- 
facture, Sarndenk on this supply, 
which could not be replaced from 
any other quarter, was seriously en- 
dangered. The Yorkshire manu- 
facturers were seized with alarm. 
Meetings were held, and deputa- 
tions waited on the Government in 
order to procure a supply of labour 
for Australia, which ended in the 
formation of an Emigration Society 
for the West Riding, on the prin- 
ciple of aiding emigrants of the 
iliotsien class with advances, to be 
repaid by instalments. In the mean- 
time, the colonial legislature placed 
a large sum at the disposal of the 
emigration commissioners, to be 
employed in sending out labourers. 
Gold from the diggings arrived by 
tons. The apathy with which the 
discoveries were at first received in 
this country was suddenly dissipated. 
Men in office, who flattered them- 
selves that it arose from the flourish- 
ing state of the country and the 
abundance of employment at good 
wages, were undeceived. The doors 
of the Emigration-office, in Park- 
street, were besieged with appli- 
cants, and the industrious classes 
are going out in such numbers on 
their own resources that the commis- 
sioners find difficulty in chartering 
ships. Itiscaleulated thatemigration, 
chiefly to Australia, to the extent 
of 5000 a-week, or a quarter of a 
million a-year, is now going on, 
with every prospect of the rate in- 
creasing. 

The emergency caused by the 
disorganization which the gold dia- 
coveries have occasioned in the social 
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relations of the colonies, demands 
an immediate increase of labour ; 
and therefore has, for this year, 
rendered necessary the continuance 
of the free-passage system. It is to 
be hoped, however, that this will be 
the last of it, and that future colonial 
funds applicable to this purpose will 
be advanced by way of loan. All 
emigration schemes are now taking 
that direction. The Highland Emi- 
gration Society, formed to relieve the 
distress of that district, arising out 
of the potato failure, and now become 
chronic, though, in consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, it obtains free passages in the 
Government vessels, requires from 
the emigrants repayment of ad- 
vances for outfit and for those minor 
payments which are necessary under 
the regulations of the commis- 
sioners. 

To crown the whole, more than 
one company is forming to promote 
emigration on purely commercial 
principles ; — two personal 
securities, in this country for the 
repayment of the passage-money, 
together with interest, and a small 

remium to cover risk. There will 

e no lack of emigrants on those 
terms. If well managed, these com- 
panies may be expected to pay good 
interest to the shareholders, and in 
that case there will be no want of 
capital to assist emigration. 

One or two attempts have been 
made to revive pauper emigration. 
As soon as it was known that the 
colonies had voted funds for obtain- 
ing a supply of labour, some of the 
metropolitan parishes applied to the 
commissioners to clear their work- 
houses of troublesome inmates, who 
were a constant burthen to the rate- 
payers. The commissioners very 
properly replied, that in the admi- 
nistration of these funds they were 
only trustees for the colonies, and 
that it was their duty to consider 
only colonial interests, not how relief 
might be afforded here. Since then, 
vestries have been held to consider 
the expediency of paying, out of the 
poor’s-rate, the passage of such poor 
persons, having a settlement in the 
— as may desire to emigrate. 

he proposal was rejected ; and it is 
to be hoped it will always meet with 
the same fate. If once emigration 
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shall be connected with the poor- 
laws, and the selection of emigrants 
be left to vestries and boards of 
guardians, irreparable injury will 
be done to a cause which is just be- 
ginning to prosper. Their object 
will be to select the worst workmen 
of every class, and to retain the best. 
Tt is only the best that will succeed 
in the colonies—the young, the 
healthy, the sober, the frugal, the 
industrious, the energetic. Emi- 
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grants of this class will be best 
secured by the voluntary, self-sup- 
porting system, and by giving no 
assistance, except by way of loan. 
In this way we must be content to 
improve the condition of the labour- 
ing population, and in this way we 
shall improve it. The pressure be- 
ing removed which arises from the 
competition of the best, the inferior 
class of labourers will rise into their 


place. 
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CuarTer XV. 


MORE EAST WIND. 


fy XPATIA had always avoided 
4 carefully discussing with Phi- 
lammon any of those points on 
which she differed from his former 
faith. She was content to let 
the divine light of philosophy 
penetrate by its own power, and 
educe its own conclusions. But 
one day, at the very time at which 
this history re-opens, she was 
tempted to speak more openly to her 

= than she yet had done. Her 
ather had introduced him, a few 
days before, to a new work of hers 
on Mathematics ; and the delighted 
and adoring look with which the 
boy welcomed her, as he met her in 
the Museum Gardens, pardonably 
tempted her curiosity to inquire 
what miracles her own wisdom might 
have already worked, She stopped 
in her walk, and motioned her father 
to begin a conversation with Philam- 
mon. 

‘Well!’ asked the old man, with 
an encouraging smile, ‘And how 
does our pupil like his new : 

‘You mean my conic sections, 
father? It is hardly fair to expect 
an unbiassed answer in my pre- 
sence.’ 

* Whyso?’ said Philammon. ‘ Wh 
should i not tell you, as well as all 
the world, the fresh and wonderful 
field of thought which they have 
opened to me, in a few short 
hours ?” 


‘What then?’ asked Hypatia, 








smiling, as if she knew what the 

answer would be. ‘In what does 

my commentary differ from the ori- 

_ text of Apollonius, on which 
have so faithfully based it ?” 

‘Oh, as much as a living body 
differs from a dead one. Instead of 
mere dry disquisitions on the pro- 
perties of lines and curves, I found 
a mine of poetry and theology. 
Every dull mathematical inal 
seemed transfigured, as if by a mi- 
racle, into the symbol of some deep 
and noble principle of the unseen 
world.’ 

‘And do you think that he of 
Perga did not see as much? or that 
we can pretend to surpass, in depth 
of insight, the sages of the elder 
world? Be sure that they, like the 
poets, meant only spiritual things, 
even when they seem to talk only of 
physical ones, and concealed heaven 
under an earthly garb, only to hide 
it from the eyes of the profane; 
while we, in these degenerate days, 
must interpret and display each de- 
tail to the dull ears of men.’ 

‘Do you think, my young friend,’ 
asked Theon, ‘ that mathematics can 
be valuable to the philosopher other- 
wise than as vehicles of spiritual 
truth? Are we to study numbers 
merely that we may be hie to keep 
accounts; or as Pythagoras did, in 
order to deduce from their laws the 
ideas by which the universe, man, 
Divinity itself, consists ?” 
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‘ That seems to me certainly to be 
the nobler purpose.’ 

‘Or conic sections, that we may 
know better how to construct ma- 
chinery ; or rather to devise from 
them symbols of the relations of 
Deity to its various emanations ?” 

‘You use your dialectics like So- 
crates himself, my father,’ said Hy- 
patia. 

‘If I do, it is only for a temporary 
purpose. I should be sorry to ac- 
custom Philammon to suppose that 
the essence of philosophy was to be 
found in those minute investigations 
of words and analyses of notions, 
which seem to constitute Plato’s 
chief power in the eyes of those who, 
like the Christian sophist, Augustine, 
worship his letter while they neglect 
his spirit; not seeing that those 
dialogues, which they fancy the 
shrine itself, are but vestibules—’ 

‘Say rather, veils, father.’ 

‘Veils, indeed, which were in- 
tended to baffle the rude gaze of the 
carnal-minded; but still vestibules, 
through which the enlightened soul 
might be led up to the inner sanc- 
tuary, to the Hesperid gardens and 
golden fruit of the Parmenides and 
the Timeus. . . . . And for myself, 
were but those two books left, I care 
not whether every other writing in 
the world perished to-morrow.’ 

‘You must except Homer and 
Orpheus, father !’ 

‘Yes, for the herd.... But of 
what use would they be to them 
without some spiritual commentary ?” 

‘They would tell them as little, 
perhaps, as the circle tells to the 
carpenter who draws one with his 
compasses. 

‘ And what is the meaning of the 
circle?’ asked Philammon. 

‘Itmay haveinfinite meanings, like 
every other natural phenomenon ; 
and deeper meanings in proportion 
to the exaltation of the soul which 
beholds it. But, consider, is it not, 
as the one perfect figure, the very 
symbol of the totality of the spir- 
tual world ; which, like it, is invisi- 
ble, except at its circumference, 
where it is limited by the dead gross 
phenomenaof sensuous matter? And 
even as the circle takes its origin 
from one centre, itself unseen, a 
point, as Euclid defines it, whereof 
neither parts nor magnitude can be 
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predicated, does not the world of 
spirits revolve round one abysmal 
being, unseen and indefineable, in 
itself, as I have so often preached, 
nothing, for it is conceivable only by 
the negation of all properties, even 
of those of reason, virtue, force, and 
yet, like the centre of the circle, the 
cause of all other existences?” 

‘I see,’ said Philammon; for the 
moment, certainly, the said abysmal 
deity struck him as a somewhat 
chill and barren notion .... but 
that might be caused only by the 
dulness of his own spiritual percep- 
tions. At all events, if it was a 
logical conclusion, it must be right. 

‘Let that be enough for the pre- 
sent. Hereafter you may be—I 
fancy that I know you well enough 
to prophesy that you will be—able 
to recognise in the equilateral tri- 
angle inscribed within the circle, 
and touching it only with its angles, 
the three supra-sensual principles of 
existence, which are contained in 
deity as it manifests itself in the 
physical universe, coinciding with 
its utmost limits, and yet, Tike it, 
independent on that unseen central 
One which none dare name !’ 

‘Ah! said poor Philammon, 
blushing scarlet at the sense of his 
own dulness, ‘I am, indeed, not 
worthy to have such wisdom wasted 
upon my imperfect apprehension. 
....» But, if 1 may dare to ask.... 
does not Apollonius regard the 
circle, like all other curves, as not 
depending primarily on its own 
centre for its existence, but as gene- 
rated by the section of any cone by 
a plane at right angles to its axis?’ 

‘But must we not draw, or at least 
conceive a circle, in order to pro- 
duce that cone? And is not the 
axis of that cone determined by the 
centre of that circle ?’ 

Philammon stood rebuked. 

‘Do not be ashamed—you have 
only, unwittingly, laid open another, 
ot perhaps, as deep, a symbol. 
Can you guess what it is?’ 

Philammon puzzled in vain. 

‘ Does it not show you this? That, 
as every conceivable right-section 
of the cone discloses the circle, 
so in all which is fair and symme- 
tric you will discover Deity, if you 
but analyze it in a right and sym- 
metric direction f’ 
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‘ Beautiful!’ said Philammon, 
while the old man added, 

‘And does it not show us, too, 
how the one perfect and original 
philosophy may be discovered in 
all great writers, if we have but that 
scientific knowledge, which will 
enable us to eliminate it ?” 

‘True, my father: but just now 
I wish Philammon, by such thoughts 
as I have suggested, to rise to that 
higher and more spiritual insight 
into nature, which reveals her to us 
as instinct throughout—all fair and 
noble forms of her at least—with 
Deity itself; to make him feel that 
it is not enough to say, with the 
Christians, that God has made the 
world, if we make that very asser- 
tion an excuse for believing that his 
presence has been ever since with- 
drawn from it.’ 

‘ Christians, I think, would hardly 
say that,’ said Philammon. 

‘ Not in words. But, in fact, they 
regard Deity as the maker of a dead 
machine, which, once made, will 
move of itself thenceforth, and re- 
pudiate as heretics every philoso- 
jhie thinker, whether Gnostic or 

latonist, who, unsatisfied with so 
dead, barren, and sordid a concep- 
tion of the glorious all, wishes to 
honour the Deity by acknowledg- 
ing in his universal presence, 
and to believe, honestly, the asser- 
tion of their own Scriptures, that He 
lives and moves, ation his being 
in the universe !’ 

Philammon gently suggested that 
the passage in question was worded 
somewhat differently in the Scrip- 
ture. 

‘True. But if the one be true, its 
converse will be true also. If the 
universe lives and moves, and has 
its being in him, must he not neces- 
sarily pervade all things ?” 

‘Why ?—Forgive my dulness, 
and explain.’ 

* Because, if he did not pervade all 
things, those things which he did 
not pervade would be as it were 
interstices in his being, and in so 
far, without him?’ 

‘True, but still they would be 
within his circumference.’ 

‘Well argued. But yet they 
would not live in him, but in them- 
selves. To live in him they must be 
pervaded by his life. Do you think 
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it possible—do you think it even 
reverent, to affirm that there can be 
anything within the infinite glory of 
Deity which has the power of ex- 
cluding from the space which it oecu- 
pies that very being from which it 
drawsits worth, and which must have 
originally pervaded that thing, 
in order to bestow on it its organi- 
zation and its life? Does he retire 
after creating, from the spaces which 
he occupied during creation, reduced 
to the base necessity of making 
room for his own universe, and en- 
dure the suffering—for the analo 
of all nature tells us that it is suf. 
fering—of a foreign body, like a 
thorn within the flesh, subsisting 
within his own substance? Rather 
believe that his wisdom and splen- 
dour, like a subtle and piercing fire, 
insinuates itself externally with re- 
sistless force, through every orga- 
nized atom, and that were it with- 
drawn but for an instant from the 
petal of the meanest flower, gross 
matter, and the dead chaos from 
which it was formed, would be all 
which would remain of its loveli- 
ness. ... 

* Yes’—she went on, after the me- 
thod of her school, who preferred, 
like most decaying ones, orations to 
dialectic, and synthesis to induction. 
.... ‘Look at yon lotus flower, 
rising like Aphrodite from the wave 
in which it has slept throughout the 
night, and saluting, with bending 
swan-neck, that sun which it will 
follow lovingly around the sky. Is 
there no more there than brute- 
matter, pipes and fibres, colour and 
shape, and the meaningless life-in- 
death which men call vegetation? 
Those old Egyptian priests knew 
better, who could see in the number 
that the form of those ivory petals 
and golden stamina, in that myste- 
rious daily birth out of the wave, in 
that nightly baptism, from which it 
rises each morning re-born to a new 
life, the signs of some divine idea, 
some mysterious law, common to the 
flower itself, to the white-robed 
priestess who held it in the temple- 
rites, and to the goddess to whom 
they both were consecrated. ... . 
The flower of Isis! Ah— 
well. Nature has her sad symbols, 
as well as her fair ones. And in 
proportion as a misguided nation 
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has forgotten the worship of her to 
whom ghey owed their greatness, 
for novel and barbaric superstitions, 
so has her sacred flower grown rarer 
and more rare, till now—fit emblem 
of the worship over which it used 
to shed its perfume—it is only to be 
found in gardens such as these—a 
curiosity to the vulgar, and, to such 
as me, a lingering monument of wis- 
dom and of glory past away.’ 

Philammon, it may be seen, was 
far advanced by this time; for he 
bore the allusions to Isis without 
the . slightest shudder. Nay—he 
dared even to offer consolation to 
the beautiful mourner. 

‘The philosopher,’ he said, ‘ will 
hardly lament the loss of a mere out- 
ward idolatry. For if, as you seem 
to think, there were a root of spiri- 
tual truth in the symbolism of na- 
ture, that cannot die. And thus 
the lotus-flower must still retain its 
meaning, as long as the species 
exists on earth.’ 

‘Idolatry!’ answered she, with a 
smile. ‘My pupil must not repeat 
to me that worn-out Christian ca- 
lumny. Into whatsoever low super- 
stitions the pious vulgar may have 
fallen, it is the Christians now, and 
not the heathens, who are idolaters. 
They who ascribe miraculous power 
to dead men’s bones; who make 
temples of charnel-houses, and bow 
before the images of the meanest of 
mankind, have surely no right to 
accuse of idolatry the Greek or the 
Egyptian, who embodies in a form 
of symbolic beauty ideas beyond the 
reach of words. 

‘Idolatry? Do I worship the 
Pharos when I gaze at it, as I do 
for hours, with laine awe, as the 
token to me of the all-conquering 
might of Hellas? Do I worship the 
roll on which Homer’s words are 
written, when I welcome with de- 
light the celestial truths which it 
unfolds to me, and even prize and 
love the material book for the sake 
of the message which it brings ? Do 
you fancy that any but the vulgar 
worship the image itself, or dream 
that it can help or hear them? 
Does the lover mistake his mis- 
tress’s — for the living, speak- 
ing reality P We worship the idea 
of which the image is a symbol. 
Will you blame us because we use 
that symbol to represent the idca to 
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our own affections and emotions, in- 
stead of leaving it a barren notion, 
a vague imagination of our own in- 
tellect ?” 

‘Then,’ asked Philammon, with a 
faltering voice, yet unable to re- 
strain his curiosity, ‘then you do 
reverence the heathen gods ?” 

Why Hypatia should have felt 
this question a sore one, puzzled 
Philammon ; but she evidently did 
feel it as such, for she answered 
haughtily enough— 

‘If Cyril had asked me that ques- 
tion, I should have disdained to an- 
swer. To you I will tell, that before 
I can answer your question you 
must learn what those whom you 
call heathen gods are. The vulgar, 
or rather those who find it their in- 
terest to calumniate the vulgar for 
the sake of confounding philosophers 
with them, may fancy them mere 
human beings, subject like man to 
the sufferings of pain and love, to 
the limitations of personality. We, 
on the other hand, have been taught 
by the primeval philosophers of 
Greece, by the priests of ancient 
Egypt, and the sages of Babylon, 
to recognise in them the universal 
powers of nature, those children of 
the all-quickening spirit, which are 
but various emanations of the one 
primeval unity—say rather, various 
phases of that unity, as it has been 
variously conceived, according to the 
differences of climate and race, by 
the wise of different nations. And 
thus, in our eyes, he who reverences 
the many, worships by that very act, 
with the highest and fullest adora- 
tion, the one of whose perfection 
they are the partial antitypes; per- 
fect each in themselves, but each the 
image of only one of its perfections.’ 

‘Why, then,’ said Philammon, 
much relieved by this explanation, 
‘do you so dislike Christianity ? 
may it not be one of the many me- 
thods ?’— 

‘ Because,’ she answered, inter- 
rupting him impatiently, ‘ because 
it denies itself to be one of those 
many methods, and stakes its exist- 
ence on the denial; because it arro- 
gates to itself the exclusive revela- 
tion of the Divine, and cannot see, 
in its self conceit, that its own doc- 
trines disprove that assumption by 
their slasllaatiy to those of all creeds. 
There is not a dogma of the Gali- 
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leans which may not be found under 
some form or other in some of those 
very religions from which it pretends 
to disdain to borrow.’ 

‘Except,’ said Theon, ‘its exalt- 
ation of all which is human and low- 
born, illiterate and levelling.’ 

‘Except that But look! here 
comes some one whom I cannot—do 
not choose to meet. Turn this way 


uick !’ 
ee Hypatia, turning pale as 
death, drew her father with unphi- 
losophic haste down a side walk.’ 

' Yes," she went on to herself, as 
soon as she had recovered her equa- 
nimity. ‘ Were thisGalilean supersti- 
tion content to take its place humbly 
among the other ‘ religiones licitas’ 
of the empire, one might tolerate it 
well enough, as an anthropomorphic 
adumbration of divine things fitted 
for the base and toiling herd; per- 
haps peculiarly fitted, because pecu- 
liarly flattering to them. But 
now—’ 

‘There is Miriam again,’ said 
Philammon, ‘right before us!’ 

‘Miriam?’ asked Hypatia, se- 
verely. ‘You know her, then? 
How is that ?” 

‘She lodges at Eudemon’s house, 
as I do,’ answered Philammon, 
frankly. ‘Not that I ever inter- 
changed, or wish to interchange, a 
word with so base a creature.’ 

‘Do not! I charge you!’ said 
Hypatia, almost imploringly. But 
there was now no way of avoiding 
her, and perforce Hypatia and her 
tormentress met face to face. 

‘One word! one moment, beauti- 
ful lady,’ began the old woman, with 
a slavish obeisance. ‘Nay, do not 
push by so cruelly. I have—see 
what, | have for you!’ and she 
held out, with a mysterious air, 
‘The Rainbow of Solomon.’ 

‘Ah! Iknew you would stop a 
moment—not for the ring’s sake, of 
course, nor even for the sake of one 
who once offered it to you.—Ah! 
and where is he now? Dead of 
love, perhaps! At least, here is his 
last token to the fairest one, the 
cruel one. . . . Well, perhaps she is 
right To be an empress—an 
empress! . . . Far finer than any- 
thing the poor Jew could have of- 
fered... . But still... . An em- 
press need not be above hearing her 
subjects’ petitions’... . 
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All this was uttered rapidly, and 
in a wheedling undertone, with a 
continual snaky writhing of her 
whole body, except her eye, which 
seemed in the intense fixity of its 
glare to act as afulcrum for all her 
limbs; and from that eye, as long 
as it kept its mysterious hold, there 
was no escaping. 

‘What do you mean? What 
have I to do with this ring?’ asked 
Hypatia, half frightened. 

’ He who owned it once, offers it 
to younow. You recollect a little 
black agate—a paltry thing... .. 
If you have not thrown it away, as 
you most likely have, he wishes to 
redeem it with this opal . . . a gem 
surely more fit for suchahand as that.’ 

‘He gave me the agate, and I 
shall keep it.’ 

‘But this opal—worth, oh worth 
ten thousand gold pieces—in ex- 
change for that paltry broken thing, 
not worth one?’ 

‘TI am not a dealer, like you, and 
have not yet learnt to value things 
by their money price. If that agate 
had been oh money, I would 
never have accepted it.’ 

‘Take the ring, take it, my dar- 
ling,’ whispered Theon, impatiently ; 
‘it will pay all our debts.’ 

‘Ah, that it will,’ answered the 
old woman, who seemed to have over- 
heard him. 

‘What? my father. Would you 
too counsel me to be so mercenary P 
My good woman,’ she went on, 
turning to Miriam, ‘ I cannot expect 
you to understand the reason of my 
refusal. Youand I have a different 
standard of worth. But, for the 
sake of the talisman engraven on 
that agate, if for no other reason, I 
annot give it up.’ 

‘Ah! for the sake of the talisman! 
That is wise, now! That is noble! 
Like a philosopher! Oh, I will not 
sayaword more. Let the beautiful 
prophetess keep the agate, and take 
the opal too; for see, there is a 
charm on it also! The name by 
which Solomon compelled the de- 
mons to do his bidding. Look! 
What might you not do now, if you 
knew how to use that? To have 
great glorious angels, with six wings 
each, bowing at your feet whenso- 
ever you called them, and saying, 
‘Here am I, mistress, send me.’ 


Only look at it!’ 
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Hypatia took the tempting bait, 
and examined it with more curiosity 
than she would have wished to con- 
fess ; while the old woman went on: 

‘But the wise lady knows how to 
use the black agate, of course P 
Aben-Ezra told her that, did he 
not ?’ 

Hypatia blushed somewhat; she 
was ashamed to confess that Aben- 
Ezra had not revealed the secret to 
her, probably not believing that 
there was any, and that the talisman 
had been to Oe only a curious play- 
thing, of which she liked to halos 
one day that it might possibly have 
some occult virtue, and the next day 
to laugh at the notion as unphiloso- 
phical and barbaric; so she answered 
rather severely that her secrets were 
her own property. 

‘Ah, then! she knows it all—the 
fortunate lady! And the talisman 


has told her whether Heraclian has 
lost or won Rome by this time, and 
whether she is to be the mother of 
a new dynasty of Ptolemies, or to 
die a virgin, which the Four Angels 
avert ! 


And surely she has had the 






As Hypatia was passing across to 
her lecture-room that afternoon, she 
was stopped midway by a procession 
of some twenty Goths and damsels, 
headed by Pelagia herself, in all her 
glory of jewels, shawls, and snow- 
white mule; while by her side rode 
the Amal, his long legs, like those of 
Gang-Rolf the Norseman, all but 
touching the ground, as he crushed 
down with his weight a delicate 
little barb, the best substitute to be 
found in Alexandria for the huge 
black chargers of his native land. 

On they came, followed by a won- 
dering and admiring mob, straight 
to the door of the Museum, and 
stopping, began to dismount, while 
their slaves took charge of the mules 
and horses. 

There was no escape for Hypatia; 
pride forbad her to follow her own 
maidenly instinct, and to recoil 
among the crowd behind her; and 
im another moment the Amal had 
lifted Pelagia from her mule, and the 
rival beauties of Alexandria stood, 
for the first time in their lives, face 
to face. 
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great Demon come to her already, 
when she rubbed the flat side, has 
she not ?” 

‘Go, foolish woman; I am not 
like you, the dupe of childish super- 
stitions.’ 

‘Childish superstitions! Ha ! 
ha! ha!’ said the old woman, as she 
turned to go, with obeisances more 
lowly than ever. ‘And she has not 
seen the angel yet! .. . Ah well! 
perhaps some day, when she wants 
to know how to use the talisman, 
the beautiful lady will condescend 
to let the poor old Jewess show her 
the way.’ 

And Miriam disappeared down an 
alley, and plunged into the thickest 
shrubberies, while the three dream- 
ers went on their way. 

Little thought Hypatia that the 
moment the old woman had found 
herself alone, she had dashed herself 
down on the turf, rolling and a 
at the leaves, like an infuriated wil 
beast... .. ‘I will have it yet! I 
will have it, if I tear out her heart 
with it!’ 


‘May Athene befriend you this 
day, Hypatia! said Pelagia, with 
her sweetest smile. ‘I have brought 
my guards to hear somewhat of 
your wisdom, this afternoon. I am 
anxious to know whether you can 
teach them anything more worth 
listening to than the foolish little 
songs which Aphrodite taught me, 
when she raised me from the sea- 
foam, as she rose herself, and named 
me Pelagia.’ 

Hypatia drew herself up to her 
stateliest height, and returned no 
answer. 

‘I think my body-guard will well 
bear comparison with yours. At 
least they are princes, and the de- 
scendants of deities. So it is but 
fitting that ~_ should enter before 
your provincials. Will you show 
them the way ?’ 

No answer. 

‘ Then I must do it myself. Come, 
Amal!’ and she swept up the steps, 
followed by the Goths, who put the 
Alexandrians aside right and left, as 
if they had been children. 
treacherous wanton that 
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you are!’ cried a young man’s voice 
out of the murmuring crowd. ‘After 
having plundered us of every coin 
out of which you could dupe us, here 
you are squandering our patrimonies 
on barbarians !’ 

‘Give us back our presents, Pela- 
gia,’ cried another, ‘and you are 
welcome to your herd of wild bulls!’ 

‘And I will!’ cried she, stopping 
suddenly; and clutching at her 
chains and bracelets, she was on the 
point of dashing them among the 
astonished crowd— 

‘There! take your gifts! Pelagia 
and her girls scorn to be debtors to 
boys, while they are worshipped by 
men like these!’ 

But the Amal, who, luckily for the 
students, had not understood a word 
of this conversation, seized her arm, 
asking if she were mad. 

‘No, no!’ panted she, inarticu- 
late with passion. ‘Give me gold— 
every coin you have.—These wretches 
are twitting me with what they gave 
me before—before—Oh Amal, you 
understand me?’ And she clung im- 
ploringly to his arm. 

‘Oh! Heroes! each of you throw 
his purse among these fellows! 
They say that we and our ladies are 
living on their spoils.” And he 
tossed his purse among the crowd. 

In an instant every Goth had fol- 
lowed his example: more than one 
following it up by dashing a bracelet 
or necklace into the face of some 
hapless philosophaster. 

have no lady, my young 
friends,’ said old Wulf, in good 
enough Greek, ‘and owe you no- 
thing: so I shall keep my money, 
as you might have kept yours; and 
as you might too, old. Smid, if you 
had been as wise as I.’ 

‘Don’t be stingy, Prince, for the 
honour of the Goths,’ said Smid, 
laughing. 

‘If I take in gold, I pay in iron,’ 
answered Wulf, drawing half out of 
its sheath the huge broad blade, at 
the ominous brown stains of which 
the studentry recoiled; and the 
whole party swept into the empty 
lecture-room, and seated themselves 
at their ease in the front ranks. 

Poor Hypatia! at first she deter- 
mined not to lecture—then to send 
for Orestes—then to call on her stu- 
dents to defend the sanctity of the 
Museum ; but pride, as well as pru- 
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dence, advised her better ; to retreat 
would be to confess herself con- 
quered—to disgrace philosophy—to 
lose her hold on the minds of all 
waverers. No! she would go on 
and brave everything, insults, even 
violence ; and with trembling limbs 
and a pale cheek she mounted the 
tribune and began 

To her surprise and delight, how- 
ever, her barbarian auditors were 

erfectly well behaved. Pelagia, 
in childish good humour at her 
triumph, and perhaps, too, deter- 
mined to show her contempt for 
her adversary by giving her every 
chance, enforced silence and atten- 
tion, and checked the tittering of the 
girls, for a full half hour. But at 
the end of that time the heavy 
breathing of the slumbering Amal, 
who had been twice awoke by her, 
resounded unchecked through the 
lecture-room, and deepened into a 
snore; for Pelagia herseif was as 
fast asleep as he. But now another 
censor took upon himself the office 
of keeping order. Old Wulf, from 
the moment Hypatia had begun, had 
never taken his eyes off her face, and 
again and again the maiden’s weak 
heart had been cheered, as she saw 
the smile of sturdy intelligence and 
honest satisfaction which twinkled 
over that scarred and bristly visage ; 
while every now and then the grey 
beard wagged approval, until she 
found herself, long before the end 
of the oration, addressing herself 
straight to her new admirer. 

At last it was over, and the stu- 
dents behind, who had sat meekly 
through it all, without the slightest 
wish to ‘upset’ the intruders, who 
had so thoroughly upset them, rose 
hurriedly, glad enough to get safe 
out of so dangerous a neighbour- 
hood. But to their astonishment, as 
well as to that of Hypatia, old Wulf 
rose also, and stumbling along to the 
foot of the tribune, pulled out his 
purse, and laid it at Hypatia’s feet. 

‘What is this?’ asked she, half 
terrified at the approach of a figure 
more rugged and barbaric than she 
had ever beheld before. 

‘My fee for what I have heard to- 
day. Youare a right noble maiden, 
and may Freya send you a husband 
worthy of you, and make you the 
mother of kings !’ 

And Wulf retired with his party. 
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Open homage to her rival, before 
her very face! Pelagia felt quite in- 
clined to hate old Wulf! 

But, at least, he was the only 
traitor. The rest of the Goths agreed 
unanimously that Hypatia was a 
very foolish person, who was wast- 
ing her ath and beauty in talking 
to donkey-riders; and Pelagia re- 
mounted her mule, and the Goths 
their horses, for a triumphal proces- 
sion homeward. 

And yet her heart was sad, even 
in her triumph. Right and wrong 
were ideas as unknown to her as 
they were to hundreds of thousands 
in her day. As far as her own con- 
sciousness was concerned, she was 
as destitute of a soul as the mule on 
which she rode. Gifted by nature 
with boundless frolic and good 
humour, wit and cunning, her Greek 
taste for the physically beautiful and 
graceful ienenel by long training, 
until she had become, without a rival, 
the most perfect pantomime, dancer, 
and musician who catered for the 
luxurious tastes of the Alexandrian 
theatres, she had lived since her 
childhood only for enjoyment and 
vanity, and wished for nothing more. 
But her new affection, or rather 
worship, for the huge manhood of 
her Gothic lover had awoke in her a 
new object—to keep him—to live 
for him—to follow him to the ends 
of the earth, even if he tired of her, 
ill-used her, despised her. And 
slowly, day by day, Wulf’s sneers 
had awakened in her a dread that 
perhaps the Amal might despise her. 
. . ++ Why, she could not guess: 
but what sort of women were those 
Alrunas, of whom Wulf sung, of 
whom even the Amal and his 
men spoke with reverence, as some- 
thing nobler, not only than her, but 
even than themselves? And what 
was it which Wulf had recognised 
in Hypatia, which had bowed the 
stern and coarse old warrior before 
her in that public homage P It 
was not difficult to say what! But 
why should that make Hypatia or 
any one else attractive? .... And 
the poor little child of nature gazed 
in dim bewilderment at a crowd of 
new questions as a butterfly might 
at the pages of the book on which it 
has settled, and was sad and discon- 
tented; not with herself, for was she 
not Pelagia the perfect? but with 
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these strange fancies which came 
into other people’s heads; why 
should not every one be as happy as 
they could? And who knew better 


. than she how to be happy, and to 


make others happ 

* Look at that old monk standing 
on the pavement, Amalric. Why 
does he stare so at me? Tell him to 
go away.” 

The person at whom she pointed, 
a delicate-featured old man, with a 
venerable white beard, seemed to 
hear her, for he turned with a sud- 
den start, and then, to Pelagia’s 
astonishment, put his hands before 
his face and burst convulsively into 
tears. 

‘What does he mean by behaving 
in that way? Bring him to me here, 
this moment. I will. know,’ cried 
she, petulantly, catching at the new 
object, in order to escape from her 
own thoughts. 

In a moment a Goth had led 
up the weeper, who came without 
demur to the side of Pelagia’s 
mule. 

‘Why were you so rude as to 
burst out erying in my face?’ asked 
she, petulantly. 

The old man looked up sadly and 
tenderly, and answered in a low 
voice, meant only for her ear— 

‘And how can I _ weeping, 
when I see anything as beautiful as 
you are destined to the flames of hell. 
for ever?” 

* The flames of hell?’ said Pelagia, 
with a shudder. ‘ What for?’ 

* Do you not know?’ asked the old 
man, with a look of sad surprise. 
‘ Have you forgotten what you are ?’ 

‘I? I never hurt a fly.’ 

‘Why do you look so terrified, my 
darling hat have you been say- 
ing to ou old villain ?’ and the 


? 
er, 
Amal raised his whip. 

‘Oh! do not strike him. Come, 
come to-morrow, and tell me what 
you mean.’ ; 

‘No, we will have no monks with- 


in our doors, frightening silly 
women. Off, sirrah; and thank the 
lady that you have escaped with a 
whole skin.’ And the Amal caught 
the bridle of Pelagia’s mule, and 
pushed forward, leaving the old man 
gazing sadly after them. ; 

But the beautiful sinner was evi- 
dently not the object which had 
brought the old monk of the desert 
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into a neighbourhood so strange and 
ungenial to his habits; for, recover- 
ing himself in a few moments, he 
hurried on to the door of the 


Museum, and there planted himself, 
scanning earnestly the faces of the 
passers-out, and, of course, meeting 
with his due share of student 


Wall, old cat, and what mouse 
are you on the watch for, at the 
hole’s mouth here ?” 

‘Just come inside, and see 
whether the mice will not singe 
your whiskers for you?’ .... 

‘Here is my mouse, gentlemen,’ 
answered the old monk, with a bow 
and a smile, as he laid his hand on 
Philammon’s arm, and presented to 
his astonished eyes the delicate fea- 
tures and high retreating forehead 
of Arsenius. 

‘My father!’ cried the boy, in the 
first impulse of affectionate recogni- 
tion; and then—he had expected 
some such meeting all along, but 
now that it was come at last, he 
turned pale as death. The students 
saw his emotion. 

* Hands off, old Heautontimorou- 
menos ! He belongs to our guild now! 
Monks have no more business with 
sons than with wives. Shall we 
hustle him for you, Philammon ?’ 

‘Take care how you show off, 
gentlemen; theGoths are not yet out 
of hearing!’ answered Philammon, 
who was learning fast how to give 
a smart answer; and then, fearing 
the temper of the young dandies, 
and shrinking from the notion of 
any insult to one so reverend and 
so beloved as Arsenius, he drew the 
old man gently away, and walked 
up the street with him in silence 
dreading what was coming. 

* And are these your friends ?” 

‘ Heaven forbid! I have nothing 
in common with such animals but 
flesh and blood, and a seat in the 
lecture room !’ 

* Of the heathen woman ?’ 

Philammon, after the fashion of 
young men in fear, rushed des- 

rately into the subject himself, 
just because he dreaded Arsenius’s 
entering on it quietly. 

‘ Yes, of ho tentins woman. Of 
course you have seen Cyril before 
you came hither ?” 

*T have, and—’ 

‘ And,’ went on Philammon, in- 
terrupting. him, ‘you have been 
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told every lie which prurience, stu- 
idity, and revenge can invent. 
hat I have trampled on the cross— 
sacrificed to all the deities in the 
antheon—and probably’—(and he 
lushed scarlet)—‘ that that purest 
and holiest of beings—who, if she 
were not what people call a pagan, 
would be, and deserves to be, wor- 
shipped as the queen of saints—that 
she—and I’—and he stopped. 

* Have I said that I believed what 
I may have heard ?’ 

‘ No—and therefore as they are 
all simple, and sheer falsehoods, 
there is no more to be said on the 
subject. Not that I shall not be 
delighted to answer any questions 
of yours, my dearest father.’ 

* Have I asked any, my child?” 

‘No. So we may as well change 
the subject for the present,’—and 
he began overwhelming the old man 
with inquiries about himself, Pambo, 
and each and all of the inhabitants 
of the Laura: to which Arsenius, 
to the boy’s infinite relief, answered 
cordially and minutely, and even 
vouchsafed a smile at some jest of 
Philammon’s on thecontrastbetween 
the monks of Nitria and those of 
Scetis. 

Arsenius was too wise not to see 
well enough what all this flippancy 
meant; and too wise, also, not to 
know that Philammon’s version was 

robably quite as near the truth as 

eter’s and Cyril’s; but for reasons 
of his own, merely replied by an 
affectionate look, and a compliment 
to Philammon’s growth. 

‘And yet youseem thin and pale, 

my boy.’ 
* Study,’ said Philammon, ‘ study. 
One cannot burn the midnight oil 
without paying some penalty for 
it. . . However, I am_ richly 
repaid already; I shall be more so 
hereafter.’ 

‘Let us hope so. But who are 
those Goths whom I past in the 
streets just now? 

‘Ah! my father,’ said Philammon, 
glad in his heart of any excuse to 
turn the conversation, and yet half 
uneasy and suspicious at Arsenius’s 
evident determination to avoid the 
very object of his visit. ‘It must 
have been you then whom I saw stop 
and speak to Pelagia at the further 
end of the street. What words 
could you possibly have had where- 
with to honour such a creature?’ 
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* God knows. 
pathy touched my heart. 
oor child! 
now her?” 

‘ All Alexandria knows the shame- 
less abomination,’ interrupted a 
voice at their elbow—none other 
than that of the little porter, who 
had been dogging and watching the 

air the whole way, and could no 
onger restrain hislonging to meddle. 
‘And well it had been for many a 
rich young man had old Miriam 
never brought her over, in an evil 
day, from Athens hither.’ 

* Miriam ?’ 

‘Yes, monk; a name not un- 
known, I am told, in palaces as well 
as in slave markets.’ 

‘A devilish-eyed old Jewess ?’ 

‘A Jewess she is, as her name 
might have informed you—and as 
for her eyes, I consider them, or 
used to do so, of course—for her 
injured nation have been long ex- 
pelled from Alexandria by your 
fanatic tribe—as altogether divine 
and demonic, let the base imagina- 
tion of monks call them what it 
likes.’ 

‘But how did you know this 
Pelagia, my son? She is no fit 
company for such as you.’ 

Philammon told, honestly enough, 
the story of his Nile journey, and 
Pelagia’s invitation to him. 

* You did not surely accept it?” 

‘Heaven forbid that Hypatia’s 
scholar should so degrade himself!’ 

Arsenius shook his head sadly. 

‘You would not have had me go?’ 

‘No, boy. But how long hast thou 
learnt to call thyself Hypatia’s 
scholar, or to call it a degradation 
to visit even the most sinful, if thou 
mightest thereby bring back a lost 
lamb to the Good Shepherd? Never- 
theless, thou art too young for such 
employment—and she meant to 
tempt thee, doubtless.’ 

‘ do not think it. She seemed 
struck by something which was said 
about my likeness to her, and my 
having come from Athens.’ 

‘Like her? Itistrue! . . I 
must have felt it, without knowing 
what it was which drew me to her. 
As I looked at the face, it seemed 
to be one familiar, dear to me. . . 
How long since came she from 
Athens? Who knows?’ 

‘ Just after it was sacked by the 
barbarians,’ said the little porter, 


Some secret sym- 
. . Alas! 
But how come you to 
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who, beginning to suspect a mystery, 
was peaking and peering like an ex- 
cited parrot. 

‘The time agrees . 
Miriam be found ?” 

‘ A sapient and courteous question 
for a monk to ask. Do you not 
know that Cyril has expelled all 
Jews four months ago?’ 

Alas!’ said the 
old man to himself, ‘ how little the 
rulers of this world guess their own 
08 They move a finger care- 
essly, and forget that that finger 
may crush to death hundreds whose 
names they never heard—and every 
soul of them as precious in God's 
sight as Cyril’s own.’ 

‘ What is the matter, my father ?’ 
asked Philammon. ‘You seemdeeply 
moved about this woman.’ ... . 

‘ And she is Miriam’s slave ?” 

‘ Her freedwoman this seven years 
a said the porter. ‘The good 
ady—for reasons doubtless excellent 
in themselves, though not altogether 
patent to the philosophic mind, 
thought good to turn her loose on 
the Alexandrian republic, to seek 
what she might devour.’ 

‘God help her! And you are 
certain that Miriam is not in Alex- 
andria ?’ 

The little porter turned very red, 
and Philammon did so likewise ; but 
he remembered his promise, and 
kept it. 

* You both know something of her, 
I can see it. You cannot deceive an 
old statesman, sir !’—turning to the 
little porter with a look of authority 
—‘poor monk though he be now. 
If you think fitting to tell me what 
you know, I promise you that nei- 
ther she nor you shall be the losers 
by your confidence in me. If not, 
I shall find means to discover.’ 

Both stood silent. 

‘Philammon, my son! and art 
thou too in league against—no, not 
against me; against thyself, poor 
misguided boy ?’ 

‘ Against myself?’ 

‘ Yes—I have saidit. But unless 
you will trust me, I cannot trust 
you.’ 

‘I have promised.’ 

‘ And I, sir statesman, or monk, or 
both, or neither, have sworn by the 
immortal gods!’ said the porter, look- 
ing very big. 

Arsenius paused. 


‘There are those who hold that 


. . Can this 
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an oath by an idol, being nothing, is 
of itself void. I do not hold with 
them. If thou thinkest it sin to 
break thine oath, to thee it is sin. 
And for thee, my poor child, thy 
romise is sacred, were it made to 
scariot himself. But hearme. Can 
either of you, by asking this woman, 
be so far absolved as to give me 
speech of her? Tell her—that is, if 
she be in Alexandria, which God 
grant—all that has passed between 
us here, and tell her, on the solemn 
oath of a Christian, that Arsenius, 
whose name she knows well, will 
neither injure nor betray her? Will 
you do this ?’ 

‘ Arsenius ?” said the little porter, 
with a look of mingled awe and pity. 

The old man smiled. ‘ Arsenius, 
who was once called the Father of 
the Emperors. Even she will trust 
that name.’ 

‘I will go this moment, sir, I will 
fly !' and off rushed the little porter. 

‘The little fellow forgets,’ said 
Arsenius, with a smile, ‘ to how much 
he has confest already, and how 
easy it were now to trace him to the 
old hag’s lair. . . . Philammon, my 
son ....I1 have many tears to 
weep over thee—but they must wait 
awhile. I have thee safe now,’ and 
the old man clutched his arm. ‘ Thou 
wilt not leave thy poor old father ? 
Thou will not aah me for the 
heathen woman P’ 

‘I will stay with you, I promise 
you, indeed! If—if you will not say 
unjust things of her. 

‘I will speak evil of no one, 
accuse no one, but myself. I will 
not say one harsh word to thee, my 
_ boy. But listen now. Thou 

nowest that thou comest from 
Athens ? knowest thou that it was I 
who brought thee hither?’ 

* You P’ 

‘I, my son; but when I brought 
thee to the Laura, it seemed right 
that thou, as the son of a noble gen- 
tleman, shouldest know nothing of 
it. Buttell me. Dost thou recollect 
father or mother, brother or sister ; 
or anything of thy home in Athens P’ 

‘ oO ’ 


‘* Thanks be to God. But Philam- 
mon, if thou hadst had a sister— 
hush! And if—I only say if—she 
were—if she but lived only in name, 
and were dead, ay, worse that dead, 
in—what wouldst thou do to save 


her ?’ 
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The boy caught the old man’s arm 
for support—‘ A sister !’ What mys- 
terious virtue was there in that 
simple word, which made his brain 
seal anh his heart throb madly? A 
sister! not merely a friend, an equal, 
a helpmate, given by God himself, 
for loving aon none, not even a 
monk, could blame him. Not merely 
something delicate, weak, beautiful 
—for of course she must be beautiful 
—whom he might cherish, guide, 
support, deliver, die for, and find 
death delicious. Yes—all that, and 
yet more than that, lay in the sacred. 
word. For those divided and partial 
notions had flitted across his mind 
too rapidly to stir such passion as 
moved him now; even the hint of 
her sin and danger had been heard 
heedlessly, if heard at all. It was 
the word itself which bore its own 
spell, its own message, to the heart of 
the fatherless and motherless found- 
ling, as he faced for the first time the 
deep, everlasting, divine reality of 
kindred . . . . Asister! of his own 
flesh and blood—born of the same 
father, the same mother—his, his, 
for ever! How hollow and fleeting 
seemed all ‘ spiritual sonships,’ ‘ spi- 
ritual daughterhoods,’ inventions of 
the changing fancy, the wayward 
will of man! Arsenius—Pambo— 
ay, Hypatia herself—What were 
they to him now? Here was a real 
relationship . . . . Asister! What 
else was worth caring for upon 
earth P 

‘Where is she?’ was the first 
question which he gasped out, his 
eyes bursting with tears. ‘ Where? 
Let us go—show me—take me to her 
this moment !’— 

* But, my son, we are not certain’— 

‘Not certain ? Cruel then to have 
hinted, to have dropped a word! 
Oh, if I should be disappointed after 
all! But we will go—go on the 
chance—the chance itself of finding 
her is worth dying for.’ And he im- 
patiently drew the old man forward. 
‘Come! I know she is in Pelagia’s 
house. I know that you believe so. 
You must single her out—show her 
to me—I will carry her off out of 
the midst of them, though ten thou- 
sand Goths withstood me: I shall 
succeed ! God, who gave her to me, 
will give me strength to save her! 
Come !’ 

And he hurried the old man on- 
ward in the direction of Pelagia’s 
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house, without any very clear notion 
of what they were to do when they 
arrived there. 

They were within a few yards of 
the gate, when hurried footsteps 
behind them, and voices calling 
them by name, made them turn; 
and behold, evidently to the disgust 
of Arsenius as much as Philammon 
himself, Peter the reader and a 
large party of monks. 

Tullemen's first impulse was to 
escape: Arsenius himself caught 
him by the arm, and seemed in- 
clined to hurry on. 

‘No!’ thought the youth, ‘am I 
not a free man, and a philosopher ?’ 
and facing round, he awaited the 
enemy. 

Ah, young apostate! So you 
have found him, reverend and ill- 
used sir. Praised be Heaven for 
this rapid success !’ 

*‘ My good friend,’ asked Arsenius, 
in a trembling voice, ‘ what brings 
you here ?’ 

‘Heaven forbid that I should 
have allowed your sanctity and age 
to go forth, without some guard 
against the insults and violence of 
this wretched youth and his pro- 
fligate companions. We have been 
following you afar off all the morn- 
ing, with hearts full of filial solici- 
tude.’ 

* Many thanks; but indeed your 
kindness has been superfluous. My 
son here, from whom I have met 
with nothing but affection, and, 
indeed, I believe him far more 
innocent than report declared him, 
is about to return peaceably with 
me. Are you not, Philammon ?’ 

‘Alas! my father,’ said Philam- 
mon, with an effort, ‘how can I find 
courage to say it?—but I cannot 
return with you.’ 

* Cannot return ?’ 

‘I vowed that I would never 
again cross that threshold, till’ 

‘And Cyril does. He bade me, 
indeed he bade me, assure you that 
he would receive you back as a son, 
and forgive and forget all the past.’ 

‘Forgive and forget! That is 
my part—not his. Will he right 
me against that tyrant and his crew? 
Will he proclaim me openly to be 
an innocent and persecuted man, 
unjustly beaten and driven forth 
for obeying his own commands ? 
Till he does that, I shall not forget 
that I am a free man.’ 
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‘A free man?’ said Peter, with 
an unpleasant smile; ‘that remains 
to be proved, my gay youth; and 
will need more evidence than that 
smart philosophic cloak and those 
well-curled locks which you have 
adopted since I saw you last.’ 

* Remains to be proved ?’ 

Arsenius made an imploring ges- 
ture to Peter to be silent. 

‘Nay, sir. As I foretold to you, 
this one way alone remains; the 
blame of it, if there be blame, must 
rest on the unhappy youth whose 
perversity renders it necessary.’ 

‘ For God’s sake, spare me!’ cried 
the old man, dragging Peter aside, 
while Philammon stood astonished, 
divided between indignation and 
vague dread. 

‘Did I not tell you again and 
again that I never could bring my- 
self to call a Christian man my 
slave? And him, above all, my 
spiritual son ?’ 

‘And, most reverend sir, whose 
zeal is only surpassed by your ten- 
derness and mercy, did not the holy 
Patriarch assure you that your 
scruples were groundless? Do you 
think that either he or I can have 
less horror than you have of slavery 
in itself? Heaven forbid! But when 
an immortal soul is at stake—when 
a lost lamb is to be brought back to 
the fold — surely you may employ 
the authority which the law gives 
you for the salvation of that pre- 
cious charge committed to you? 
What could be more conclusive 
than his Holiness’s argument this 
morning—Christians are bound to 
obey the laws of this world, for con- 
science sake, even though, in the 
abstract, they may diSapprove of 
them, and ow their authority. 
Then, by parity of reasoning, it 
must be lawful for them to take the 
advantage which those same laws 
offer them, when by so doing the 
glory of God may be advanced.’ 

Arsenius still hung back, with 
eyes brimming with tears; but 
Philammon himself put an end to 
the parley. 

. What is the meaning of all this? 
Are you, too, in a conspiracy against 
me? Speak, Arsenius !’ 

‘ This is the meaning of it, blinded 
sinner !’ cried Peter. ‘ That you are 
by law the slave of Arsenius, law- 
fully bought with his money, in the 
city of Ravenna; and that he has 
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the power, and, as I trust, for the 
sake of your salvation, the will also, 
to compel you to accompany him.’ 

Philammon recoiled across the 

avement, and with eyes flashing 
efiance. A slave! The light of 
heaven grew black to him 
Oh that ypatis might never know 
his shame! Yet it was impossible. 
Too dreadful to be true 

‘You lie!’ almost shrieked he. 
‘I am the son of a noble citizen of 
Athens. Arsenius told me so, but 
this moment, with his own lips !’ 

‘ Ay, but he bought you—bought 
you in the public market; and he 
can prove it!’ 

‘Hear me—hear me, my son!’ 
cried the old man, springing toward 
him. Philammon in his fury, mis- 
took the gesture, and thrust him 
fiercely back. 

‘Your son? —- your slave! Do 
not insult the name of son by apply- 
ing it to me. Yes, sir: your slave 
in body, but not in soul! Ay, seize 
me —drag home the fugitive — 
scourge him, and brand him—chain 
him in the mill, if you can; but 
even for that the free heart has a 
remedy. If you will not let me live 
as a philosopher, you shall see me 
die like one!’ 

‘Seize the fellow, my brethren,’ 
cried Peter, while Arsenius, utterly 
unable to restrain either party, hid 
his face and wept. 

* Wretches!’ cried the boy; ‘you 
shall never take me alive, while I 
have teeth or nails left. Treat me 
as a brute beast, and I will defend 
myself as such!’ 

‘Out of the way there, rascals! 
Place for the Prefect! What are 
you squabbling about here, you un- 
mannerly monks?’ shouted peremp- 
tory voices from behind. The crowd 
parted, and disclosed the apparitors 
of Orestes, who followed in his robes 
of office. 

A sudden hope flashed before 
Philammon, and in an instant he 
had burst through the mob, and 
was clinging to the Prefect’s chariot . 

‘I am a free-born Athenian, 
whom these monks wish to kidnap 
back into slavery! I claim your 
protection !’ 

‘And you shall have it, right or 
wrong, my handsome fellow. By 
heaven, you are much too al 
looking to be made a monk of! 
‘What do you mean, you villains, 
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by attempting to kidnap free men? 
Is it not enough for you to lock up 
every mad girl whom you can dupe, 
but you must , 

‘ His master is here present, your 
Excellency, who will swear to the 
purchase. 

‘Or to anything else for the 
glory of God. Out of the way! 
And take care, you tall scoundrel, 
that I do not get a handle against 
you. You have been one of my 
marked men for many a month. 
of! 

‘His master demands the rights 
of the law, as a Roman citizen,’ said 
Peter, pushing forward Arsenius. 

‘If he be a Roman citizen, let 
him come and make his claim at the 
tribune to-morrow, in legal form. 
But I would have you remember, 
ancient sir, that I shall require you 
to prove your citizenship, before we 
proceed to the question of purchase.’ 

‘The law does not demand that,’ 
quoth Peter. 

‘Knock that fellow down, appa- 
ritor!’ Whereat Peter vanished, 
and an ominous growl rose from the 
mob of monks. 

‘What am I to do, most noble 
sir,’ said Philammon. 

‘ Whatever you like, till the third 
hour to-morrow—if you are fool 
enough to appear at the tribune. 
If you will take my advice, you will 
knock down these fellows right and 
left, and run for your life.’ And 
Orestes drove on. 

Philammon saw that it was his 
only chance, and did so, and in ano- 
ther minute he found himself rush- 
ing headlong into the archway of 
Pelagia’s house, with a dozen monks 
at his heels. 

As luck would have it, the outer 
gates, at which the Goths had just 
entered, were still open ; but the 
inner ones which led into the court 
beyond were fast. He tried them, 
but in vain. There was an open 
door in the wall on his right, he 
rushed through it, and into a long 
range of stables, and into the arms 
of Wulf and Smid, who were un- 
saddling and feeding, like true war- 
riors, their own horses. 

‘Souls of my fathers!’ shouted 
Smid, ‘here’s our young monk come 
back! What brings you here head 
over heels in this way, young curly- 
pate P” 

‘Save me from those wretches!’ 
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pointing to the monks, who were 
peeping into the doorway. 

ulf seemed to understand it all 
in a moment, for, snatching up a 
heavy whip, he rushed at the he, 
and with a few tremendous strokes 
cleared the doorway, and shut to 
the door. 

Philammon was going to explain 
and thank, but Smid stopped his 
mouth. 

‘ Never mind, young one, you are 
our guest now. Come in, and you 
shall be as welcome as ever. See 
what comes of running away from 
us at first.’ 

* You do not seem to have bene- 
fited much by leaving me for the 
monks,’ said old Wulf. ‘Come in 
by the inner door. Smid! go and 
turn those monks out of the gate- 
way.’ 

But the mob, after battering the 
door for a few minutes, had yielded 
to the agonised entreaties of Peter, 
who assured them that if those in- 
carnate fiends once broke out upon 
them, they would not leave a Chris- 
tian alive in Alexandria.’ So it was 
agreed to leave a few to watch for 
Philammon’s coming out, andthe rest, 
baulked of their prey, turned the 
tide of their wrath against the Pre- 
fect, and rejoined the mass of their 
party. who were still hanging round 

is chariot, ready for mischief. 


In vain the hapless — of 


the people attempted to drive on. 
The apparitors were frightened, and 
hung ok; and without their help 
it was impossible to force the horses 
through the mass of tossing arms 
and beards in front. The matter 
was evidently growing serious. 

‘The bitterest ruffians in all Ni- 
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tria, your Excellency,’ whispered one 
of the guards, with a pale face ; ‘and 
two hundred of them, at the least. 
The very same set, I will be sworn, 
who nearly murdered Dioscuros.’ 

‘If you will not allow me to pro- 
ceed, my holy brethren,’ said Ores- 
tes, trymg to look collected, ‘ per- 
haps it will not be contrary to the 
canons of the church if I turn back, 
Leave the horses’ heads alone. Why, 
in God’s name, what do you want ?” 

‘Do you fancy we have forgotten 
Hieracas ?’ cried a voice from the 
rear; and at that name, yell upon 
yell arose, till the mob, gaining cou- 
rage from its own noise, burst out 
into open threats. ‘Revenge for 
the blessed martyr, Hieracas |’ ‘ Re- 
venge for the wrongs of the church !’ 
* Down with the friend of Heathens, 
Jews, and Barbarians!’ ‘Down 
with the favourite of Hypatia!’ 
‘Tyrant! ‘ Butcher!’ 

And the last epithet so smote the 
delicate fancy of the crowd, that a 
general cry arose of ‘ Kill the 
butcher!’ and one furious monk at- 
tempted to clamber into the chariot. 
An apparitor tore him down, and 
was dragged to the ground in his 
turn. The monks closed in. The 
guards, finding the enemy number 
ten to their one, threw down their 
weapons in a panic, and vanished ; 
and in another minute the hopes of 
Hypatia and the gods would have 
been lost for ever, and Alexandria 
robbed of thie blessing of being ruled 
by the most finished gentleman south 
of the Mediterranean, had it not 
been for unexpected succour; of 
which it will be time enough, con- 
sidering who and what is in danger, 
to speak in a future chapter. 
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From Terence Frwy, Esg., to Dennis Montarty, Student at Law, 
London. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 
20th July, 1852. 

[F you had reflected, my dear 
Dennis, upon the elements and 

conditions of the subject (as Carott 
Ryan, that illustrious hedge-school- 
master, used to say to his ciphering 
class, when he was expounding the 
mysteries of the multiplication table), 
you might have saved yourself the 
trouble of wondering why I have 


been so ‘lazy’ in my correspondence 
of late. Lazy is an <a word, 
Dennis. It is a word which we, 
Irish, hold in particular abhorrence; 
and you ought to have more discre- 
tion than to make use of terms so 
offensive to the national prejudices. 

It is easy enough to understand 
why I have not kept up my corres- 
pondence with regularity. In the 
first place, it is inconsistent with 
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the intellectual development of my 
countrymen to keep up anything 
with regularity. At your side of 
the water, it is a common observa- 
tion, that there is no dependence to 
be placed on the attention of the 
Trish to their own affairs, or any- 
body else’s; and if that very trite 
remark (which every smug fellow 
behind a counter thinks himself en- 
titled to make because he pays his 
washerwoman’s bills) were intended 
as a philosophical estimate of the 
national character, I shouldn’t be 
much disposed to dispute its ac- 
curacy ; but as it is meant to con- 
vey a slur upona versatile and noble 

eople, I must assert, that it is 
founded upon the most absolute, 
and, I am afraid, hopeless ignorance 
of those peculiar qualities which 
pre-eminently distinguish us from 
all other races of men in the known 
world. 

The fact is, the English don’t 
understand us; nor is it likely, in 
the nature of things, they ever can. 
We are at opposite poles. There is 
an ieneennlioable difference in our 
organization. They are emphati- 
cally a people of common sense. 


Now, Dennis, if we have any special 
character at all (which, I think, no- 
body can deny), it is the very re- 


verse of this. We are a people of 
genius. You see, at once, how im- 
possible it is for the English to form 
@ proper judgment of our nation- 
alities by the test they apply to us. 
To attempt to measure Irish customs 
and usages by the standard of com- 
mon sense is something like an ex- 
periment to ice sunshine. 

I could retaliate, but I scorn it. 
I could say something about common 
sense as the ruling feature of a great 
country ; but, probably, you might 
— I was only wreaking a piti- 
ful revenge upon the Saxon by ex- 
posing his weak point, which, like 
all the rest of the world, he labours 
under the delusion of thinking his 
strong one. Common sense, Dennis, 
may produce a kind of mechanical re- 
spectability in the individual, but it 
reduces nationstoadeadlevel. Genius 
and respectability are antagonistic 
elements. A respectable genius is a 
moral anomaly. Hence it is that 
we have nothing in common with 
the Saxon, and that the Saxon can 
by no effort of his understanding 
comprehend us. It is not through 
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the operations of the understanding, 
but by the highest flights of the ima- 
ination that we are to be estimated. 
Ve are not a race of shopkeepers ; 
we do not consider punctuality the 
pattern virtue of mankind ; we have 
never been placed in circumstances 
to give us any interest in cultivating 
business habits, nor should we have 
condescended to cultivate them if 
we had. We are a race of orators 
and poets; there are no calculators 
or utilitarians amongst us; we are 
Sybarites with nothing to do, and 
an unrivalled capacity for doing it; 
we have a soil that yields spon- 
taneous crops, and our ardent love 
of nature will not suffer us to in- 
terfere with her functions; we let 
blossom and fruit grow up and ripen 
in the air, just as we do ourselves, 
without spoiling their luxuriance by 
too much culture. As to what we 
do, and when we do it, and how we 
do it, we leave all that to the im- 
pulse of the occasion, which common 
sense may stigmatize as an aber- 
ration and an eccentricity in the 
progress of civilization, but which 
true genius honours as the free 
action of an enthusiastic and original 
temperament. System and fore- 
thought would ruin us entirely. 

A people who live under primeval 
conditions,who preserve with scarcely 
a perceptible innovation their early 
characteristics amidst surroundin 
revolutions of life and manners, an 
who, in their moral elements, are 
much the same to-day they were 
any time these thousand years, 
should not be tried by the tests that 
are applicable only to nations that 
have abandoned their original cha- 
racter, and whose history, like a 
mountain stream, is running away 
farther and farther from its source 
every day. Read Spenser’s descrip- 
tion of the Milesians, and you will 
find that we are in no material 
respect altered since the days of 
Elizabeth. A good deal of the fun 
has been taken out of us, I allow; 
but the lawlessness and the love of 
riot are as Vigorous as ever. 

I wont take a mean advantage of 
the national irresponsibility by ex- 
cusing myself entirely on that score 
for not answering your last three 
letters. Upon a fair average, three 
to one is not very much out of the 
way in the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. You have more 
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than three to one the advantage over 
us in most things, and it would be 
exorbitant in you to look for more 
than one answer to three letters— 
that is to say, nearly seven shillings 
in the pound; a composition which 
an English creditor ought to con- 
sider himself lucky in realizing upon 
an Irish debt of any kind. 
Letter-writing, to be sure, is no 
very difficult matter in itself; yet 
you will, probably, think it strange, 
that there is nothing we have a 
greater aversion to. This fact is the 
more curious considering how re- 
markable we are for our reading 
propensities and lingual accomplish- 
ments. It is well known that the 
peasantry in some parts of Ireland, 
particularly in Kerry, as attested by 
the last historian of the county, 
speak Latin fluently; and that the 
extent to which book-learning is 
cultivated amongst them—without 
stopping to ——e into its quality 
—has no parallel in any other part 
of the globe. The late Mr. Stephen 
Woulfe, who knew them well, con- 
trasts their condition in this respect 
with the benighted people of Scot- 
land, who, he says, are educated in 
good habits, while the Irish are 
educated in books, showing a strik- 
ing difference in results between the 
education of moralsand thatof the in- 
tellectual faculties, the balance on 
the side of the latter being largely 
in favour of the Irish. The singular 
feature in our literary attainments is, 
that we are a reading, and not a 
writing people. Perhaps reading is 
a less troublesome process, and on 
that account more popular amongst 
us. But, be that as it may, it is 
quite certain that there are hundreds 
and thousands of our people who 
ean read with the most absurd 
facility, and who can’t write at all ; 
or to whom, speaking more strictly, 
the act of writing is painful and 
ee, Writing, indeed, is looked 
upon by the peasantry as a mystery 
of the poutvundest kind, little short 
of sorcery. I will illustrate the 
anomaly, if it be an anomaly—which 
I dont think it is, seeing that the two 
things constitute separate branches 
of study, addressed to a totally diffe- 
rent set of organs—by a little anec- 
dote. A young lady was writing a 
letter (perhaps it contained some- 
thing, Dennis, you rogue! that 
called up an ecstasy into her face !) 
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while her servant girl, a peasant 
out of Munster, was standing wait- 
ing near the door, and watching the 
operation with a look of wonder, 
rocking herself gently to and fro 
into a maze of thought, as is common 
with such people. At last, wrought 
up to the height of irrepressible ad- 
miration, she muttered to herself, 
‘ Well, well, avich! readin’s wonder- 
ful, but writin’ bates it entirely!’ 
The story is a very simple one, but 
it expresses with fidelity the actual 
state of mind of an Irish peasant in 
reference to the arts of reading and 
writing. To be able by a few mys- 
tical scatches of a pen on a sheet of 
ee to transmit one’s emotions to 
a distant place, must seem a mar- 
vellous achievement to the uniniti- 
ated. Butitis not so easy to explain 
why a race so devoted to books should 
discover so strong a disinclination, 
or 80 little aptitude for writing. Per- 
haps writing materials were scarce 
amongst them; or perhaps they 
were toomuch addicted to ‘materials’ 
of another sort—namely, sugar, hot- 
water, and whisky—as an excellent 
authority, quoted by Captain Rock, 
confesses, af I had handled my pen 
as well as I handled my bottle, what 
a charming hand I should have 
written by this time!’ I don’t pre- 
tend to solve the problem; I only 
bring it under your notice as an in- 
dubitable fact which has escaped 
the researches of all our historians. 
Singular vicissitudes have passed 
over us since I last wrote to you. 
Not the least important is that Celtic 
Exodus which has furnished so much 
_—— for the newspapers, but 
the practical consequences of which 
cannot yet be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. We are too near these 
events to judge of their real magni- 
tude. A man who is standing close 
under the shadow of the great pyra- 
mid is not in the most favourable 
position for taking in its proportions. 
If we may venture, however, to form 
an estimate of the height and breadth 
of the Exodus by the area of the 
shadow it has cast over us, we must 
come to the conclusion that its di- 
mensions are more prodigious than 
the imperfect statistics of the news: 
papers would lead us to suppose. 
The shadow is everywhere length- 
ening, and darkening, and spreading 
over the land. We are shipping 
ourselves off for new worlds with a 
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vivacity of motion and at a rate of 
geometrical progression that beggars 
by — the industry of the 
ants and the gregariousness of the 
locusts. Should it continue to go 
on in this lively, wholesale manner 
much longer, there will be nothing 
left of us but the memory of what 
we were; and even that will die out in 
time, unless we imitate the example 
of the Chinese, who, instead of be- 
stowing honours and rewards on the 
living generation, confer their most 

recious patents of nobility on their 

ead ancestors. We shall be driven 
in the end to the adoption of some 
such backward process of glorifica- 
tion, if we would preserve in Ireland 
the bare name of the Irish. 

It may be that all this is for our 
good. A very wise and benevolent 
statesman was of opinion that the 
best thing that could be done for us 
would be to sink us for four-and- 
twenty hours under water; and, 
although I must frankly admit that 
it would have been a more prompt 
and decisive remedy for Irish griev- 
ances than the slower and precarious 
process of expatriation, I must con- 
fess that Iam weak enough to prefer 
the latter of the two. That we were 
doomed from the beginning to some 
extraordinary fate, wholly unlike the 
ordinary fate of nations in general, 
may, I think, be inferred from the 
ancient name of the country. That 
name, coming down to us from an 
unknown antiquity, was Innisfail, 
which, being translated into Eng- 
lish, means the ‘ Island of Destiny ;’ 
but whether it implied a good or an 
evil destiny, the legend does not in- 
form us. I suspect, however, that 
it could not have been intended for 
a happy destiny, for if it had, our 
sponsor, whoever he was, would 
have surely contrived to throw in 
an expressive syllable to that effect, 
instead of leaving us in doubt on a 
point of such vital importance. My 
private impression is, that our des- 
tiny was left open, to be worked out 
by our own hands ; and that, which- 
ever way it goes, it will be of our 
own making. And in this sense, 
Dennis, it seems to me that the 
title of Innisfail is pretty sure to 
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be vindicated to the letter, for there 
never existed, from the creation of 
the world to this hour, a race of men 
who exhibited such unvarying con- 
sistency and indefatigable perse- 
verance in prosecuting their destiny 
to thatclose towards which it appears 
to be now inevitably hastening. 

According to present appearances, 
that injurious policy of extermina- 
tion which the English are said to 
have been in vain endeavouring to 
carry out, from the reign of Henry IT. 
downwards, is likely to be accom- 
plished with the most complete and 
triumphant success by ourselves.* 
If we only pursue steadily, for the 
next quarter of a century, the course 
we have latterly adopted with such 
signal results, it will no longer be 
‘Treland for the Irish,’ but Ire- 
land for anybody that has money in 
his pocket, and a taste for specula- 
tion in bogs. Don’t you see the 
gist of this, Dennis? Instead of 
going on as we have done, tempting 
that dark destiny which, for some 
inscrutable reason, was aboriginally 
inflicted on the land, we are gra- 
dually removing ourselves from its 
influence, and leaving it behind us 
for the enjoyment of our successors ! 
Treland is obviously not the place 
for the Irish; and when, after a 
lapse of ages, we shall have esta- 
blished ourselves in 

some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean, far off and alone, 
where there will be no rents to pay, 
nor mortgages to discharge, nor 
tithes to goad us, nor absentees 
to impoverish us, nor encumbered 
estates to be sold, nor coercion bills, 
nor riot acts, nor workhouses, nor 
poor-laws, nor, if we take proper 
advantage of the lessons of expe- 
rience, any laws at all,—then, Den- 
nis, and then only, the Irish will 
become a contented, united, and 
oe people. Hurrah! then, 
say I, for that grand movement of 
expatriation which promises us in 
another land that perfect freedom 
which a mysterious destiny, and no 
fault of our own, has somehow 
always prevented us from achieving 
in the land of our birth. 

The misfortunes of Ireland have 


* In the report of the Irish Emigration Commissioners, recently published, it is 
stated, as the deliberate opinion of the commissioners, ‘ that, unless emigration 
from Ireland be soon arrested, the country will be deserted by its original popula- 
tion.’ 
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exercised the skill of se many theo- 
rists, who have assigned them to 
causes of so contradictory and irre- 
concileable a character, that it is not 
very surprising to find the most 
ludicrous perplexities of opinion 
prevailing on the subject. There 
are hardly any two politicians who 
agree in their views as to the real 
source of our poverty and turbu- 
lence. One says, it is the Celtic 
nature, which, intractable and sloth- 
ful, incapable of continuous labour, 
averse to improvement, and obsti- 
nate in ruin, has always been the 
great impediment to prosperity, and 
that there can be no hope for the 
country till the Celts are extin- 
guished toa man. Another says it 
is the potato, which, coming origi- 
nally from Spain, gives a certain 
sort of historical probability to the 
conjecture, seeing that there is a 
touch of blood pride in us, which is 
aggravated rather than depressed 
by the state of our exchequer, espe- 
cially in this part of the country, 
where visible traces of a Spanish 
origin are yet extant in old porches 
and other architectural peculiarities, 
to say nothing of the common pro- 
verb, that ‘Pride and poverty are 
the Galway girl’s portion,’ which 
undoubtedly looks as if it descended 
direct to us from the Hidalgoes. A 
third thinks it is the prevalence of 
the Roman-catholic religion, which, 
notwithstanding its intimate fiscal 
relations with the Established 
Church, has never imbibed the 
slightest modification of its preju- 
dices from the connexion. A fourth, 
on the contrary, refers it exclusively 
to the Established Church itself, 
which draws its revenues from seven- 
eighths of the people without be- 
stowing anything upon them in re- 
turn ;—a state of things for which a 
fifth says the Church is not to blame, 
since it is at the option of the seven- 
eighths to avail themselves of its 
benefits if they choose. I might in- 
crease the catalogue indefinitely ; 
but what is the use of traversing 
ground so barren and familiar? I 
differ from them all just as much 
as they differ from each other. I 
have a theory of my own respecting 
the true cause of Irish misery, de- 
moralization, and disorder. It is 
ee in one word, and so far, 
at least, it possesses the advantage of 
being simple and intelligible to the 
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meanest capacity. That one word, 
Dennis, is—ReEnr. 

Now, as I have summed up the 
complicated causes of all Irish cala- 
mities in this single word, so formid- 
able and fatal in our social history, 
I dare say you will conclude that 
my remedial proposition is nothing 
more nor less than a confiscation of 
the rent-roll of the kingdom. In a 
logical point of view you are quite 
justified in arriving at that infer- 
ence; for if Rent, singly considered, 
be the cause of the evils under 
which we are suffering, it follows as 
a matter of course that the best way 
to remove the evils would be to 
abolish the rent. And I must admit 
that the popular feeling is strongly 
in favour of such a proceeding. 
There is a strong prejudice in Ire- 
land, amounting almost to the uni- 
versality and dignity of a national 
sentiment, against the payment of 
rent. It breaks out in a thousand 
shapes that attest how deeply it is 
rooted in the brains and hearts of 
the people. I do not allude merely 
to agrarian outrages, moonlight 
flittings, the carrying off of crops 
just before quarter-day, or the 
premeditated accidents that happen 
on the highways to middlemen, 
agents, and new tenants who have 
come into holdings of which others 
have been dispossessed. These are 
merely the rude outward signs of a 
general emotion, which shows itself 
still more impressively in a variety 
of unconscious ways. Owing, I sup- 
pose, to our eastern origin, we are 
naturally a figurative people. Even 
our commonplaces might be trans- 
ferred, without incongruity, into the 
a of Hafiz, or the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments. Our 
idioms are saturated with occult 
meanings, and whenever we want 
to give vent to any powerful feeling, 
we abandon the lower regions of 
prose, and take flight upon the wings 
of some startling metaphor. It is 
to such sources we must look for the 
most profound sympathies and tra- 
ditional hatreds of the people; and 
when we find them, from time im- 
memorial, associating the abstract 
idea of rent with the swine that 
wallows in the mire of their cabins, 
we may readily comprehend in what 
sort of respect they hold that arbi- 
trary institution. Everybody has 
heard the phrase, that ‘the pig is 
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the gentleman that pays the rent ;’ 
but in its familiar use we have lost 
sight of its original signification. 
Taking it literally, which, as an in- 
variable rule, is the wrong way to 
take any Irish expression, it seems 
to imply that it is by the value of 
the pig the peasant hopes to be able 
to pay his rent. This is a vulgar 
error. The peasant hopes and in- 
tends no such thing. What he 
really does mean is, that he considers 
the pig the most appropriate agent 
between himself a the landlord, 
who, as the receiver of rent, he has 
an inveterate objection to ee 
in his own person. He looks upon 
the landlord with a feeling of moral 
disgust; and this long-established 
figure of speech may be regarded as 
equivalent in that respect, but much 
more delicately disguised, to the 
coarse phrase current amongst the 
lower orders in England, when they 
want to give utterance in a con- 
densed form to the sense of loathing 
in which they hold an individual— 
‘I would not touch you with a pair 
of tongs!’ But there is more than 
this conveyed in the artful designa- 
tion of the pig as the gentleman 
that pays the rent. The Irish pea- 
sant is a man of integrity. He ob- 
jects to rent upon principle, and he 
sets the pig apart for the landlord, 
just as the Quakers set apart goods 
and produce for the tax-collector, 
whose unholy mission it would go 
against their religious convictions to 
recognise or abet. He wont pay 
the rent; but there is the pig, and 
let the landlord come and take it if he 
likes. And thus his conscience, like 
that of the Quakers, is saved by an 
ingenious evasion on a peculiarly 
tender point. 

The same sentiment may be traced 
in endless allusions through our po- 
pular poetry. It forces its way even 
into ourlove songs and heroic ballads, 
—— the secret moral of many a 
wild fairy legend, and is even sup- 
posed by some of our antiquaries 
te be typified in the mystery of our 
round towers, which, taking the land 
for their broad base, exhibit a dimi- 
nishing scale of rents up to the va- 
nishing point at the apex. I could 
quote a hundred verses by poets of 
all degrees, from the bard who 
struck his patriotic chords in despair 
on the borders of the Pale, to the 
vagrant improvisatore of the fairs 
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and patterns, in which the national 
repugnance to the payment of rents 
is indicated or openly proclaimed ; 
but I will content myself with a 
single illustration. It is a passage 
from the chant, or lament, of an 
Irishman who, falling in love with 
a farmer's daughter, and being 
jilted by her, revenged the wrong 
upon himself, after the romantic and 
somewhat illogical fashion of his 
country, by going to sea. He en- 
deavours to drown his troubles in 
deep potations, and to seek consola- 
tion for the abandonment of his na- 
tive land in the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the ocean; yet, absorbed 
as he is by his private sorrows, he 
cannot help congratulating himself 
on having escaped from the landlord 
and the tax-gatherer,— 


There's no such place for a real shindy 

As out at sea, where it’s clear and 
windy ; 

No rent or taxes 

My means relaxes, 

Its chape and aisy far out at sea! 
There’s no such drinking 
On land, I’m thinking ; 

The stars themselves are around us 
winking, 

And ne’er give warning 

Of bed till morning, 

To every lovyer that’s out at sea! 

When the recollection of the 
‘rint’ obtrudes on such griefs as 
these, and the bereaved ‘lovyer’ ba- 
lances the loss of his mistress by the 
reflection that he can no longer be 
called upon for the quarterly gale, 
we may take it for granted that the 
subject occupies a paramount place 
in the thoughts of the Irish pea- 
santry. 

I am justified in assuming, from 
these undeniable evidences of public 
feeling, that the extinction of rent 
would be the greatest blessing that 
could be conferred on the country. 
I fancy I hear you draw a long 
breath at this assertion, which car- 
ries on the face of it somuch of the 
aspect of a paradox. But suppose 
I grant that it is a paradox—what 
then? Is not everything connected 
with us paradoxical? I's not our legis- 
lation a paradox? Is not our repre- 
sentation a paradox? Is not our 
trade a paradox? Our manufac- 
tures, commerce, morals, social con- 
dition, our mirth that has always 
such a curious tinge of pathos in it, 
and our calamitics that are so inex- 
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py comical—what are they all 
ut paradoxes? Must not our very 
existence be an inscrutable paradox 
in itself, when we are told that the 
best way to secure the repose and 
well-being of Ireland is to. extin- 
guish its population—a doctrine 
which is not of modern origin, but 
which is us old at least as the days 
of Sir John Davies? And, afterall, 
paradox or no paradox, I am pre- 
pared to prove that the extinction of 
rent is not only reconcilable with 
the first principles of natural justice, 
but that it is an irresistible corolla 
from that fundamental axiom whic 
your greatest English jurist has laid 
down as the unerring guide to all 
wise and equitable legislation. 
What will you say if I can show 
you that my proposition is sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Jeremy 
Bentham? Let me ask you who 
would suffer by the complete extinc- 
tion of rent? The landlords, of 
course. On the other hand, who 
would benefit by it? The tenants, 
of coursealso. Now, Dennis, which 
of these two conflicting interests has 
the larger claim on our considera 
tion? The proportion of tenants to 
landlords may be set down as ten 
thousand to one, or, probably, for all 
I know, as fifty thousand to one; at 
all events, the numerical difference 
between them may be compared, at 
arough guess, to the difference be- 
tween the contents of a pepper- 
castor and the sands of the sea-shore. 
To what result does this conduct us? 
Why simply this, that in providing 
for the ease and welfare of the tens 
of thousands at the cost of the units, 
we should be giving a practical ex- 
emplification, on the grandest scale 
ever yet attempted, of the greatest 
possible happiness of the greatest 
possible number. 

I am no longer a landlord myself, 
therefore I speak disinterestedly on 
the subject. The Sale of Encum- 
bered Estates Act has removed me 
from the category of the Few who 
are actuated by sordid motives in 
their opposition to the happiness of 
the Many. There was a time when, 
being in the receipt of rent,or rather 
when [ was warranted in living on 
the expectation of receiving it, I 
might possibly have looked at this 
vital question from a different point 
of view. I don’t deny that. But 
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Iam now placed in those peculiar 
circumstances which leave me per- 
fectly undisturbed by selfish influ- 
ences. In fact, Dennis, I am nei- 
ther a landlord nor a tenant. I 
neither receive rent nor pay rent. 
I don’t know the colour of any 
man’s money, and would be consi- 
derably puzzled to determine the 
exact ak of my own. My testi- 
mony, consequently, is unimpeach- 
able. Indeed, it would be utterly 
a to show how the matter 
affects me personally either way ; 
except, perhaps, that if rents were 
abolished, I might have as good a 
chance as another of getting posses- 
sion of a holding without paying 
anything for it. But I hope Il am 
superior to the meanness of looking 
forward to so dubious a contingency. 
In my present independent condition 
my patriotism is above suspicion. I 
have no locus standi of any kind, 
and pa precise position may be ac- 
curately described by the sporting 
term applied to race-horses when 
they are beaten out of sight ; since 
Tam, in fact, ‘nowhere.’ A witness 
of this perfectly impartial character 
may be heard, I think, with confi- 
dence upon the social and material 
grievances of his country. 

Besides the pecuniary anxieties 
inseparable from the injurious ope- 
ration of rent, there are certain 
moral misfortunes entailed by it 
which ought not to be overlooked. 
It forces a man into the necessity of 
violating his engagements. What 
situation in life can be more demo- 
ralizing than this? It produces a 
pees in the human mind which 

as the effect of confounding the 
sense of right and wrong, and con- 
fusing the distinction between meum 
and tuwm. That innate love of jus- 
tice for which the people of Ireland 
have always been so remarkable (see 
every one of the historians, from the 
Pacata Hibernia, of Carew, to the 
Hibernia Convulsed, of Captain 
Rock), makes them instinctively 
abhor a state of mental and financial 
embarrassment which brings their 
interests and their duties into such 
distressing antagonism; and there- 
fore it is that, in order to escape 
from it, they cut the Gordian knot 
at once by paying no rent at all. 
This is not understood in England, 
where you look only to the conse- 

L 
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quences when rent is not forthcom- 
ing; in Ireland, with a profounder 
knowledge of human nature, and a 
subtler appreciation of the relations 
of landlord and tenant, we look only 
to the cause. 

Our consciences are _ severely 
racked in the discharge of our obli- 
gations as tenants. That love of 
justice to which I have alluded is 
put to the severest trials in reference 
to the rent ; not that we are touched 
with remorse by the non-payment 
of it (which we Sooke upon in quite a 
different light), but by the exorbi- 
tant scale at which it is laid on. 
The shame that is in us is not for 
ourselves, who resist the oppression, 
but for the landlords, who inflict it. 
We cannot endure the bare idea of 
such monstrous exaction, although, 
practically speaking, it is really a 
matter of indifference to us whether 
the rents are high or low. I ask 
you, Dennis, is there another race 
on the surface of the globe that ex- 
hibits a sensibility so acute, or in 
whom the pure abstract love of 
justice is developed so strongly or 
unselfishly ? 

I will give you an instance or two 


of the working of this immoral sys- 
tem on the feelings of my country- 


men. An anecdote of this kind was 
related to me by a late meritorious 
member of Parliament, who was the 
possessor of a fine estate, yielding 
(nominally) a large income, but out 
of which (for the reasons aforesaid) 
he could hardly scrape sufficient for 
a qualification to swear by when he 
presented himself on the hustings ; 
although I am convinced he was too 
zealous a patriot to allow the want 
of a qualification to stand in the way 
of his serving his country in the 
Imperial Legislature. Well, there 
were certain tenants of his that had 
not paid him a farthing of rent for 
upwards of six years, and one day 
they waited on him with a long - 
dress, setting out the grievances 
under which they laboured, and 
ending with a petition to him to re- 
dress them. They had been entirely 
ruined by the periodical famine; the 
potato blight had turned their 
smiling gardens into howling wil- 
dernesses ; typhus had made super- 
natural ravages amongst them; the 
dead, in short, were left to bury the 
dead, and the living were reduced 
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to so deplorable a condition, that 
the only alternative that seemed to 
lie before them was to bury them- 
selves. All this was lugubrious 
enough ; but where was the help for 
it? The prayer of the petition 
pointed the moral of the tale. After 
stating their calamities in eztenso, 
they concluded by expressing a hope 
that, under these melancholy cir- 
cumstances, their landlord would 
afford them some relief by making 
a reduction in the rent! My friend 
was a humorist as well as a phi- 
lanthropist, and pleasantly answered 
them that if they onl only pay 
up their arrears, they might make 
any reduction in the rent they 
leased! You will wonder what 
interest people who never pay any 
rent at all can take in the question 
of its reduction ; but I have already 
explained to you that it is not the ob- 
ligation itself that weighs upon our 
consciences, but the enormity of the 
impost. We get rid of the obliga- 
tion by the simplest process imagin- 
able; but we cannot so easily re- 
concile ourselves to its exorbitancy. 
If the rent were only reduced, these 
honest people felt that, although 
they should derive no pecuniary re- 
lief from the concession, it would be 
a great ease to their scruples. 

In another part of the country, I 
knew a landlord who had been for 
along time past trying to evict a 
tenant who, in spite of all the ma- 
chinery brought to bear upon him, 
still contrived to keep possession of 
his holding. The rent was not much, 
yet, small as it was, years had 
elapsed since a shilling had passed 
from occupier to proprietor. Threats, 
bribes, law processes, levelling, had 
been tried in vain. The man seemed 
to have the local attachment of a cat, 
and although the house was pulled 
down about his ears, he continued 
to haunt the spot, and, with a little 
aid from his neighbours, to keep it 
against all interlopers. At: last, 
upon some pretext or another, the 
landlord had him brought up before 
the magistrate. It is of little con- 
sequence whether he was accused of 
being out of his house (having no 
house to be in) after sunset (for the 
country was under insurrection law 
at the time), without being able to 
give an account of himself (which 
would have puzzled the ingenuity of 
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a much cleverer fellow) ; or whether 
he was implicated in a bit of a scrim- 
mage, which was highly probable, 
considering the kind of hostilities in 
which he passed his life. Whatever 
it was, the real object was to get 
him off the land; so the magistrate, 
after investigating the case, brought 
it round gradually to the delicate 
point at issue. The delinquent had 
nothing to say for himeeif but to 

lead want and sickness as an answer 
in full to all charges. If he had 
split another man’s skull, or got 
himself into trouble through a drop 
of drink, it was his poverty that did 
it. No cross-questioning could ex- 
tract any further explanation from 
him, when the magistrate, being an 
artful dodger—as many of them are, 
Dennis!— slyly insmuated that 
* may be it was the high rent he was 
under that had brought him into 
such distress ;’ whereupon Pat, as 
if a new light had suddenly broken 
in upon him, started up, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ That's it, your honour!’ 

The landlord, you may be sure, was 
very indignant at this, and imme- 
diately turning upon him, cried out, 
‘How can that be, you rapscallion, 
when you know you haven't paid 
a halfpenny of rent these seven 
years P’ 

In these illustrative facts (for facts 
they are, and not fictions), you have 
the whole case between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland clearly stated, with 
their peculiar social moralities grow- 
ing up out of them at both sides. 
Is it not manifest that there must 
be something radically vicious in the 
relations of two parties who never 
can be made to agree upon the con- 
ditions of the bond by which they 
are bound together ? 

Hitherto the only remedy that 
has been tried is the attempt to en- 
force the legal rights of the landlord. 
I need not tell you that it has sig- 
nally failed. Instead of making the 
tenant pay his rent, it has driven 
him to the extremity of leaving the 
country. I have decisive evidence 
of the failure of the law to accom- 
_ its ostensible object accumu- 
ating daily before my eyes. An 


insurance office from London has 
set up its flag here amongst the 
mountains of Connemara, hunting 
out the native population by hun- 

bine their places by 


dreds, and supp 
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strangers. Is that the way to rege- 
nerate Ireland, and improve the 
condition of the Irish? In one sense, 
undeniably, my dear Dennis, it is 
rapidly re-generating Ireland; but 
as for the improvement of the Irish, 
T cannot, for the life of me, see how 
it is calculated to effect that purpose, 
unless the Irish, like certain plants, 
can be made to flourish only by 
transplantation. Ishould have been 
disposed to recommend the process 
of grafting in preference ; but that, 
too, has been tried without success, 
owing to the deadly violence of the 
incision into which the new shoot 
was inserted, whereby the old stock 
perished. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstand- 
ing all the enfeebling ordeals we 
have passed through, I am happy 
to say, that a gleam of our ancient 
spirit yet survives amongst us. We 
are as capable as ever of a lively 
display of turbulence and religious 
energy when an exciting occasion 
makes a demand upon our enthu- 
siasm. At no period in our history 
have we exhibited more character- 
istic ardour than during the late 
generai election. The contest has 
drawn out in full vigour all those 
political animosities and traditional 
prejudices of race and faith which 
are indigenous to the soil, and which 
satisfactorily prove that the national 
genius has undergone no modifica- 
tion whatever. Show me any other 
country of which it can be said, 
that neither reasoning nor starva- 
tion, law nor example, force nor 
kindness can make the faintest im- 
pression upon the ways of thinking 
and coolio tendencies of the 


people 

awe was the Orangeman of the 
north more gloriously rampant than 
he was through the hot month of 
July. Never did the Roman- 
catholic priesthood combine with 
happier effect in the laudable design 
of producing convulsion and blood- 
shed wherever their influence ex- 
tended, from the Giant’s Causeway 
to Cape Clear. There wasn’t a 
green nook in the remotest corner 
of the land that was not lighted u 
by the flames of discord. 1t woul 
be invidious to draw a distinction 
between the Protestants and the 
Papists, where both exerted them- 
selves so successfully to redeem 
L2 
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the historical reputation of their 
country ; so that I consider it only 
common justice to divide equally 
between them the merit of having 
turned Ireland for the time being 
into an arena of riot and confusion 
worthy of the most barbarous page 
in her annals. 

I cannot help thinking, Dennis, 
that there is something in the air 
or the soil of Ireland that encourages 
the development of the fiercer pas- 
sions. henever we get Saxon 
converts amongst us it is astonishing 
how rapidly they lose their original 
calm and reasonable attributes, and 
germinate into zealots and furies. 
An Englishman who settles amongst 
us no sooner begins to take part in 
the surrounding agitation than he 
glows over with a heat and violence 

reviously unknown and foreign to 

is temperate constitution. It is 
like plunging a bit of cold silver 
into the electric liquid, which by a 
mysterious process instantly sheds 
the fiery complexion of gold over it, 
or thrusting a bar of iron into a red- 
hot furnace. The most violent of 


the native Roman Catholics pale 
their ineffectual fires before the con, 


suming glare of Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Lucas, two English Pro- 
testants (the latter a Quaker, and, 
therefore the more frantic of the 
two) who have embraced the Roman- 
catholic Church, and who take the 
lead in its concerns here—the one 
as secretary to the Defence Associa- 
tion, and the other, as editor of the 
Tablet. These gentlemen are more 
Irish than the Irish themselves, and 
more Popish than the Pope. To be 
sure, this is always the way with 
converts, who are naturally a little 
solicitous about establishing them- 
selves in the confidence of their new 
connexions ; but no mere considera- 
tions of that kind can account for 
the unapproachable savagery of the 
language and demeanour of Messrs. 
Wilberforce and Lucas. Bell, book, 
and candlelight never performed 
such maledictory exorcisms as the 
lips and pens of these gentlemen 
have uttered ; and the spirit of ages 
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of persecution and blasphemy is 
condensed and intensified in the 
withering denunciations they have 
hurled against their ——, I 
cannot persuade myself that if these 
entlemen had remained at home 
they would ever have become dis- 
tinguished by such demoniacal 
qualities, the atmosphere of England 
not being favourable to their culti- 
vation; and I am, therefore, the 
more inclined to believe that this 
sort of fanaticism is endemic, and 
that it is strictly confined to Ire- 
land. 

I have a great many things to tell 
you about the new Parliament, and 
the prospects it opens up to us, both 
through the members we have re- 
turned, and the members we have 
turned out, besides a legend con- 
cerning the identical shamrock Lord 
Eglinton wore on his breast when 
he made his entry into Dublin, and 
other matters equally curious and 
instructive; but my eyes are tired 
out, and dreams are coming over 
them that might wander into my 
ink, and set you a as well 
you might, at what I could be think- 
ing about. I am not so old, Dennis, 
as to have lost all sense of the beauty 
and influence of dreams, sleeping or 
waking; and if I were to let my 
heart flow out upon the paper I 
might surprise you by the images 
that are now passing over it. When 
an Irishman’s reason (supposing him, 
for argument sake, to have any) is 
disturbed, he is sure to take refuge 
in his imagination ; and the deeper 
the distress into which he sinks, the 
higher he ascends into the region of 
delusions. Trouble and oppression 
bring out his finest affections, just as 
the juice of the grape is expressed by 
ienlion, which explains how it is 
that we have more of the wine of 
love and geniality in our nature than 
any nation under the sun. And 
sure enough we require something 
to cheer us in the doom of darkness 
that is closing down upon our horizon. 
But I will write no more to-night. 
Out with the candle, and to > 
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A FORTNIGHT IN NORTH WALES. 


T SHALL never forget the night 
view, the only one I had, of our 
Shakesperian Shrewsbury. The 
lounge upon the English bridge, be- 
neath which the shallowy Severn 
braided a flashing silver network, as 
it nimbly worked between the rush 
tufts and the rounded stones ; the 
uarry-walk, with its splendid fea- 
thery lime-trees, casting such deep 
mysterious shadows; and the long 
eys of the Shrewsbury boys rest- 
ing so silently on the deep, smooth 
river, kissed ever and anon with 
Cynthia’s sparkling kisses, as the 
eddies whirled from off their light- 
some keels; each precious touch of 
light, every broad shadow of that 
night’s quiet harvest moon has sunk 
with a softened grace into my me- 
mory. 

The quaint old town, too, as I 
wandered through it, steeped in the 
warm mist of autumn, and cast into 
charming light and shade by the 
silent sailing orb above, reminded 
me of some past period in history. 
Not a change seems to have been 
made since Prince Hal marched up 
Wyle-cop on his way to cut the 
comb of aclees Hotspur, and to lay 
low the hopes of ‘damned Glen- 
dower’ on the bloody ‘ Battle Field.’ 

The old wooden houses, curiously 
picked out with black and white, 
making them look, as a lady fanci- 
fully evel. as though they had 
been built of mourning cards,—Ire- 
land’s mansion, with its curiously 
carved gables, and the antique mar- 
ket-house, sleeping upon its shadow 
in the open place, made pictures at 
every turn. 

Why do you linger so on the 
English border? says the reader, 
and not plunge at once into the 
mountain country? Indeed, I 
searcely know myself, except it be 
that here is the last outwork of 
merry old England,—the last spot 
west with which Englishmen have 
old associations, or where the histo- 
rical ‘cakes and ale’ flourished. 
Eivery step across the Welsh bridge 
leads us gradually into a new coun- 
try, among a different people, having 
a different language. We meet 
with no more old inns, and we shut 
Shakespere’s book. ’Tis true, the 
mountains, woods, and streams await 
us, but the jolly face of the English- 


man is seen no more, and the whole 
spirit of the people is about to 
change! 

The railway from Shrewsbury to 
Llangollen Road Station is flat and 
unpicturesque enough, and the fa- 
mous ‘ Battle Field’ is improved off 
the face of the earth by turnip and 
wheat fields, which, from their lux- 
uriant appearance, would seem to 
imply that the old bone of contention 
has proved excellent manure. 

Grind, grind, grind, go the breaks, 
and ‘ Llangollen Road!’ ‘ Llangollen 
Road!’ sounds faintly at first, and 
then more distinctly, as the guard 
walks from the further end of the 

latform, and unlocks each carriage 
Sas consecutively. And so, good 
reader, you find yourself all of a 
sudden upon the threshold of one of 
the sweetest valleys in the world. 

By the time my travelling wallet 
fits well into the hollow of my back, 
I find myself on the great Holyhead 
road, still kept smooth as a bowling- 

een. Beneath me, on the right, 

ringed by ash and nut-trees, the 
Dee, with a thousand sinuous turns, 
rushes over its rock-strewn bed; and 
against the blue misty gorge which 
hollows upwards from it, stretch the 
graceful arches of the Elsmere 
aqueduct and the railway viaduct. 
As I gaze, a long straight line of 
steam is dashed instantaneously 
across the latter, rests there for a 
moment, and then melts away; 
whilst on the former a small sail 
scarce moves along the air-suspended 
parapet. Inthe > eal eak after 
peak, purple as heathbells, stand 
against the sky, and towards their 
bases mingle in a thousand colours, 
that would drive the artist wild with 
delight. In front, forming a fine 
strong foreground, are rudely-built 
gigantic lime-kilns, throwing out 
wreaths of blue-white smoke, which 
drive to an interminable distance 
the air-built purple hills. 

Hackneyed as this valley is, there 
is no mistake about its surpassing 
beauty, and being the true one by 
which to enter North Wales. It is 
the soft and beautiful gatetothe deep 
and wooded valleys of Merioneth, 
which lead on so gracefully to the 
bare chaotic landscapes, the grass- 
less hills, and the granite peaks of 
Carnarvonshire. 
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The only pleasant spot in the vil- 
lage of Tlameillen is the fine old 
bridge, which spans with many 
arches the wide rocky torrent of the 
Dee. Here the artist might stop 
for hours, noting the ever changeful 
water hurrying round the huge 
boulders, or smoothly shooting over 
the cold grey slate-beds. 

The Cistercians, who must have 
been great artist monks, nestled for 
a long time in a charming little 
abbey, called Abbey Crucis, a short 
distance from the bridge. The ruins 
of this building are nowbeing cleared 
out by Lord Dungannon, and the 
axe has just laid low the fine old 
ash-trees that used to flourish in the 
ruined nave. 

There is what is called a fine view 
from the mountain, Dinas Bran, of 
the Vale of Llangollen—that is, you 
have a bird’s-eye prospect of the 
landscape. All mountain views, 
however, in confined localities, are 
false ; they alter entirely the natural 
relative position of objects, and 
make a complete hodge-podge of the 
chiaro-scuro. Trees, for instance, 
seen from above, are mere bushes of 
green, without outline or expression; 
and all the charms of light and 
shade, as seen in a sunny wood, are 
entirely lost. Ideas of height, again, 
are confounded by excessive fore- 
shortening, and nothing looks, in 
short, what it is. Mountain views 
are only truly fine where the features 
of the country are very large, and 
where objects are so distant that 
their natural relations to each other 
are not appreciably altered. 

There is a most charming view 
from the shattered old wire suspen- 
sion bridge across the Dee, as the 
pedestrian returns to the Holyhead 
road. This spot, in the season, must 
be the delight of anglers, the stream 
breaking in a thousand directions 
over a stone-strewn bed. ‘ How 
like Creswick it is!’ came continu- 
ally to my lips, as I gazed; and, in- 
deed, the purplish grey of the rocks, 
and the myriad tones of the sub- 
merged pebbles, which look almost 
apocryphal on his canvasses in the 
Academy, have everywhere their 
originals in this land of mountain 
streams. 

The Holyhead road, from this 

int to Corwen, runs beside the 

rwen range of precipitous hills, 
leaving the valley of the Dee still to 
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the right and far beneath you. 
There is a sameness in this portion 
of the road, which the nedietalen 
might avoid by coaching it. Corwen 
itself is the very picture of ugliness. 

I was glad to escape ‘the dead 
level of the Holyhead road, so taking 
my way eon the charming Vale 
of Edeirnion, pushed on to Bala, a 
good twelve miles morning’s walk, 
through the richly wooded valley 
scenery which seems peculiar to 
Merioneth. The day was swelter- 
ing hot, and for eight miles no 
* David Jones’ was to be found who 
retailed cwrw da. 

Dusty, thirsty, and footsore, after 
toiling up hill-sides, and picking my 
way down torrent-tracts, how like 
balm to the spirit was the first view 
of Bala Lake! For five miles to- 
wards the south-west the water lay 
like a mirror, and reflecting as faith- 
fully the trees on its margin and the 
hill-sides shelving into it, whilst far 
out in the distance the gigantic Arran 
Mountain ran its sharp peak 3000 
feet into the sky. 

But was it mountain, or some 
towering mist, tinted like the pearl 
shell, that seemed to float against 
the distant air? I sat down upon 
the shore, and thought how beauti- 
ful was this world of ours. I be- 
thought me of sweet Coniston Water, 
so like the scene before me. I got 
up and walked, and musing as I 
walked, thought of some one I had 
left behind me. How, in the beau- 
tiful places of the earth, pleasant 
memories, like good angels, flock to 
us unawares ! 

Thus musing and moralizing, I 
wandered on until I found myself 
suddenly brought up at the door of 
the ‘ Blue Lion,’ in Bala town. 

There is a necessity to dine, as 
well as to feel tender-hearted, some- 
times; and the manner in which 
that small leg of mutton, hanging 
up in the passage, moved my sali- 
vary apparatus, was something mar- 
vellous. I forgot Bala Lake, and 
she who dwells down in the sunny 
west. 

An hour afterwards I dined upon 
lake trout and this self-same little 
leg. A good sized turkey might 
have sported a larger one, but a 
sweeter never came off the Berwen. 
Henceforth, in all my Welsh wan- 
derings, this was my model dinner. 

There is nothing in Bala town to 
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look at or speak of, except that it is 
a little dirtier than Corwen, and that 
every mother, and every mother’s 
son, is to be seen knitting worsted 
‘ like mad,’ from early morn to dewy 
eve. I saw one boy at work upon 
a stocking whilst he was herding 
cows, and I am not quite certain that 
the maids do not knit whilst they are 
milking. ‘ Mem.’ as old Pepys would 
say—the Welsh wigs they make 
here are the best smoking caps in 
the world. 

After dinner, I strolled out to- 
wards the lake. Now there was no 
mistake about Old Arran ; the misty 
sun had disappeared behind his huge 
shoulder, and the blood-red light 
was keenly eut by the now dark- 
blue mass. Like copper shone the 
glass-smooth lake ; a couple of boats, 
with flags trailing in the water, filled 
with a merry pic-nic party, were 
coming down by the shore, and 
— floated the music from sweet 

smale voices. 

There are two roads leading from 
Bala to Dolgelly—one on either side 
of the lake. heard there was a 

ass leading over Arran by the left- 
nand shore; and, like Rasselas, I 
longed to overleap the barrier which 
shut in this enchanted land from the 
setting sun. The morning walk b 
the lake dwells in one’s memory with 
delight. The dewy hedge was flushed 
with honeysuckle, rm, a pure and 
limpid, the sky profoundly Shen the 
shadows sharp, as though cut with 
a knife. How distinctly and firmly 
drawn the boat with fishing-nets lay 
at the rude pier of stones—the boat's 
side black, a flood of lucid emerald 
buoying up the keel. 

The road ascends as you pass the 
western end of the lake, gradually 
at first, but soon more rapidly, and 
your vision widens until it takes in 
a vast stretch of hill and vale: still 
higher and more vast the prospect ; 
nut-trees and firs fringe the road- 
side, and you climb, as it were, 
through a plantation which hides 
the steep beneath. This ceases as 
you open a gate and see before you 
the naked road—a narrow ribband 
running midway round the moun- 
tain-side. The pebble that you kick, 
falls four hundred feet before it rests 
in the valley below ; whilst the grey, 
desolate-looking hill-side towers high 
over head. 

* By Jove!’ I said to myself, whilst 
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I crossed over the steep, ‘one’s ten 
toes are better here than a restive 
horse!’ and in all Wales there is not 
such another ghastly-looking, unpro- 
tected carriage-road. But there 
stood Arran right in front, and the 
deep valley was between us; I had 
missed the mountain-path which 
turns off on the right far Below: and it 
cost me a weary trudge ere the day 
was done. The road which leads to 
Dinas Mowddy, before it descends, 
crosses a boggy moorland—a stretch 
of burnt sienna, dotted with peat- 
stacks, the rich harvest of the moun- 
tain-top. Here and there, furrows, 
or rather trenches, were clearly cut, 
showing what rich slices lay under 
foot, and it only required a little 
as of snow to make me be- 
ieve I was traversing some Brobdig- 
nagian bride-cake. 

The pass which leads down into 
Dinas Mowddy is as savage a spot 
as there is in Merionethshire. The 
mountain-side on the left, bare, steep, 
and stained with iron oxides, which 
rushed down it in bloodlike furrowed 
streams, reminded oneof some giant’s 
back lacerated with the scourge. 

It was getting dark as I neared 
Dinas, tired and hungry, after a 
twenty-miles’ walk, without seeing 
scarcely a house or a human crea- 
ture. The loneliness of some parts of 
this country, beautiful and rich as it 
is, can scarcely be conceived ; and the 
thoughts of country fare by the warm 
fireside gave vigour to my footsteps. 
There was just light enough left, 
however, as £ entered the village, to 
dispel those fond hopes; Bala was 
wretched, but this, Caerciven itself. 
A pig was luxuriantly sleeping on 
the door-step of the best inn, and a 
donkey was rolling his mangy back 
in the road. I poked the pig vi- 
—-- always poke sleepy, 

ozy pigs, on principle, as I consider 
they have no right to be so com- 
fortable—and walked in. There 
was nothing to be had but muddy 
ewrw da, and, oddly enough, the 
landlord did not seem to care about 
serving me. He had no cars, no 
anything: but there was a little inn, 
he said, two miles farther on, at 
Mallyd. When mine host smiles 
not, ’tis cold cheer indeed ; so, shoul- 
dering my wallet, and giving a second 
savage dig to the pi x, 1 walked on 
into the night. Up ‘hill and down 
dale, kicking against stones—it’s 
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wonderful how you do kick against 
stones when you are weary—on I 
went, without meeting with a face 
or a fire, two cheerful things in a 
lonely country. 

hat is that gleaming through 
the trees? A house and lights! I 
came up to it. Lights in every 
room, but a closed door! Hope, 
buoyed up for a moment, fluttered 
plump again to earth. 

As I dragged sorrowfully onwards, 
at a little distance I heard the pro- 
longed hiss of an ostler, and the 
sharp, pleased pawing of a hoof. I 
made for the sound, and asked the 
officiating worthy whose house lay 
just below. He rose up from an 
affectionate inspection of a damaged 
frog, glared at me with a look of 
wonder, and said, ‘It is the Pen- 
niarth Arms, yes indeed.’ I never 
saw an inn look so like a private re- 
sidence. A loud knock, and the 
dark door gave place to a flood of 
light and a troop of women, who 
met me with smiles of welcome. 
Now I come to think of it, they were 
all women in that establishment, 
down to the very ‘ boots,’ who put 
on your slippers with a touch that 
was quite enchanting. From the 
landlady downwards, again, they 
were all pictures of pleasantness. 
As for the landlady, 1 shall never 
forget her benevolent, thoughtful 
countenance, framed in a creaseless 
cap, goffered round like a dahlia: 
that cap was a type of the rigid order 
that dwelt in the place. 

The mountain trout and mutton 
again. But, voila! blanc-mange, 
jellies, unheard of sweetmeats trem- 

led in the hands of a triad of serv- 
ing maids. ‘ Where am I—in the 
wilds of Wales, or in the back saloon 
of Verey’s ?” 

‘My mistress did tell me the 
jellies is not so good as she should 

ave wished ; yes, indeed, sir.’ 

Pretty little voice, turned up at 
the end with such a sweet falsetto. 
Now I know that the house-door 
opens, not upon Regent-street, but 
straight upon the mountain sod. 

I thank thee, grumbling host of 
Dinas, for turning me from thy 
oor. 

In the morning, I put aside the 
white window-curtains, and looked 
out. There was a charming little 
church, but no house within view. 
Across the meadows the river Dovey 
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re and rushed between the 
reaks in the hazel copses. 

As it was Sunday, I took a car 
on to Dolgelly, in honour of the day. 
I had to pass again through Dinas 
Mowddy, and there I found my old 
friend the donkey in exactly the same 
place where I left him. The drive is 
not particularly attractive, and the 
walk must be still more wearisome, 
and the round from Bala is immense 

The ‘ Golden Lion’ at Dolgelly is 

an imposing hotel, with a rather 
dismal coffee-room, in which tourists 
congregate, glare haughtily at each 
other for the first hour, constitute 
themselves into distinct freezing- 
machines for the next, and then, 
may be, fraternize in the most immo- 
derate and unaccountable manner 
upon the mere interchange of news- 
— or the handing of a cigar- 
ight. One must not charge upon 
the landlord, however, the discom- 
forts arising from the eccentricities 
of British breeding: one might be 
quite happy at the ‘Golden Lion ;’ 
and little Agnes is indeed a light- 
footed, neat-handed Phillis. 

As a guide was going up the 
mountain with a party from the 
hotel, I determined to join it. The 
morning was glorious, but hazy with 
heat. The ascent for the first mile 
and a half is gradual enough, the 
precipitous ridge resting, as it were, 
upon an immense rustic basement of 
boggy hill-side, interspersed with 
enormous stones. From the plat- 
form the view is wonderfully fine, 
as you see both the surrounding 
country and the precipitous cliffs of 
Cader himself, which you miss from 
the summit. Before ascending the 
mountain, I managed to scramble, 
with my leaping-pole, over an im- 
mense sea of stones, which extended 
for half a mile at least, to the shores 
of a small lake which lies imme- 
diately beneath the dark precipice, 
whose summit, crowned by the Ord- 
nance Station, marks the highest 
point of Cader. This pool has been 
called the Devil’s Punch-bowl, I be- 
lieve, and one cannot conceive a spot 
more calculated to hold a hell- 
broth. 

The basaltic rocks at this spot 
are at least 1500 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and they form a half 
circle round the lake. The sun lit 
up one slanting half of this vast 
natural amphitheatre, and left the 
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other in awful blackness—a black- 
ness which was enhanced by the 
sharp sparkles of light upon some 
projecting crags, which touched 
them with a Martinesque effect. A 
raven was hoarsely croaking on one 
of the peaks, doubtless saying to 
himself, that he should feel par- 
ticularly obliged if I would tumble 
down the rocks, that he might make 
a nearer inspection of my bones. 

I never saw water look so suicidal 
as did that lake, and I scrambled 
over the stones, out of the silence 
and awful terror of the place, with a 
lighter heart every step I took. The 
ascent of the mountain is not par- 
ticularly difficult—indeed, after a 
sharp bit of collar work, the path is 
a smooth turf, bounded on either 
hand by rather awful-looking preci- 
pices. To this succeeds an ascent 
strewn with huge stones, which 
leads to Pen y Cader, the highest 
point of the mountain. 

It is almost like looking at one 
of the newly-invented raised papier- 
maché maps—to compare great 
things to small, or copies to their 
originals—to look down upon the 
vast extent of country visible from 
this point. Mountain after moun- 
tain seem piled up, like playthings, 
all mud you, and in the deep 
valleys no less than a dozen lakes 
looked up like earnest eyes into the 
sky; whilst to the west and north, 
the sea girdled in the prospect with 
its cerulean blue. 

The descent from Cader on its 
southern side, towards Tal y Llyn, 
is difficult and annoying. The gorse 
and grass hide huge stones, with 
which you constantly come in con- 
tact. There are, moreover, ex- 
ceedingly precipitous places, with 
ugly pools at the bottom, which 
you might tumble into if left to 
descend by yourselves, as our party 
was. The two lakes, Llyn Cau and 
Tal y Llyn, the latter at the foot of 
a perpendicular precipice, were very 
fine, and well worthy of all the jerks 
and dangers incurred to get near 
them. 

The next morning, I made an ex- 
cursion in the north-east direction, 
by scaling a small hill-side planted 
with firs, you reach the Tan y Bwlch 
road, near to which are situated the 
Rhaiadr Du, or Black Cataract, 
nd the Pistyll y Cayne, a still finer 

The Rhaiadr Du tumbles 
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down from — to platform of a 
steepish hill side, fringed with nut 
and ash trees. Waterfalls in dry 
weather are something like skates 
in summer, or favours after an 
election; but here, even in the 
blazing autumn sun, each step up the 
water course wasacharm. Every- 
where the vast stone chalices of 
rock held in their black depths the 
distilled crystal of the mountain 
side. I sat down by one of them, 
under the calm influence of a Ha- 
vannah, and surveyed its pellucid 
depths, and listened to the sub- 
dued rush of the water, as it made 
some clear-necked leap, or surged 
round some gigantic boulder. Down, 
down, in a series of vast steps, other 
pools, blue and motionless, mirrored 
the moving fleecy clouds, and the 
tender drooping ash-trees. 

The Pistyll y Cayne fall, further 
along the road, is much less broken 
than the Black Cataract—one leap 
being no less than 150 feet. 

About two miles from Dolgelly ia 
the port, if we might so call it, or 
the river Meshinck. Here, on the 
glorious morning of a glorious and 
ever-to-be-remembered day, I took 
the bow oar, and, together with a 
gruff, worthy old son of the sea, 
rowed down between the shores of 
paradise. Gentle inland lake, whose 
rocky gate gives passage to the sea, 
lapped in the folding mountains, 
a softly fringed with drooping 
ash, I can eonceive no ten miles 
of mingled lake and shore more 
heavenly sweet! 

Softly we row, and bow oar often 
stops entranced. 

‘How like the Rhine, those 
abruptly parted hills! How like 
fair Windermere this tree-encircled 
silver flood !—those fir-clad hills, so 
softly pencilled ’gainst the cerule sky! 
And there glorious Cader ‘stands up 
and takes the morning,’ each ba- 
saltic peak lit up with flames of 
gold—rare mural crown for the 
great mountain king. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir, but the boat is 
very cranky, yes, indeed; if you 
goes on 80, she will be over.’ 

David Owen, the owner of the 
‘Jenny Jones,’ did not understand 
ecstasies, so I thought it best to pull 
on steadily a bit. 

The estuary, for such it really is, 
although it puts on all the charac- 
teristics of a lake at high tide, grew 
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wider and more extensive as we 
—. A golden sand-bank 

ere and there made little islands 
in the flood, which seemed set in 
light as the flood-laved margin 
caught the slanting rays of the sun. 
Still further down, the shores again 
contracted ; and now fantastic rocks 
formed here and there deep little 
bays, marged with printless yellow 
sands. On one of those, whose foot 
was laved by the tide, some London 
architect has built a little Italian- 
looking cottage, with open balconies 
and trellised staircases, all in ad- 
mirable keeping with the scenery. 
Danby might, in fact,come and study 
here for fairyland. 

Barmouth, a charming little water- 
ing-place, is situated upon a steep 
hill-side, and forms a petty Gi- 
braltar to this mimic Mediterranean. 

Delightful sheltered little sea- 
nook, if there is a honeymoon in 
store for me, here it shall be spent, 
and here the smooth delicious sands 
shall take the measureof the prettiest 
sandled little feet the mermaids ever 
looked upon with envy and despair. 

On leaving Barmouth, the road 
for some distance is flat, and it is as 
well to do the stage to Tan y Bwlch 
by coach. The road gradually rises 
as you near Harlech, and when 
you reach that grey old castle, 
perched upon its precipitous rock, 
an enchanting view lies before you 
of Cardigan Bay, the Snowdon range 
of mountains, and the long stretch 
of Carnarvonshire coast, which runs 
down like an arm into the Irish Sea. 
T never have seen anything so Italian 
in character as this scenery, viewed 
as it was under an unclouded sky. 
The mass of purple hills ranged one 
above another—the sea a perfect 
level of cobalt, rimmed by the 
bright yellow sands—the blue over 
head, again, bright as the water. 
Our Jehu gave us time, whilst he 
changed horses, to scramble over 
the old castle—one of Edward I.’s 
strongholds, so plentiful in North 
Wales. And the prospect framed by 
one of the grey old windows is a 
thing I shall never forget. 

Harlech Castle itself is a very 

icturesque feature in the landscape. 

lassy and square in form, with 
round towers at the angles, it seems 
the very type of strength. 
The coach passes through the vil- 
lage of Maentwrog, but those who 
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will take good advice will go on to 
Tan y Bwich, and put up at the 
thinks Arms, a charming little inn, 
on the hill-side, built like a _— 
house, and admirably conducted. 
Place Oakeley, the residence of Mrs. 
Oakeley, is only a stone’s throw from 
it, and mine host gives you the entrée 
to its charming grounds and its noble 
terrace, which commands a dozen 
splendid views of this delightful 
valley. 

The village of Festiniog is situated 
about three miles up the valley, upon 
high and enenengenttae eee 
a windy hill-top, in fact. This place 
is much beloved of Oxford men, 
and here those pleasant impostures 

yclept ‘reading parties,’ are mostly 

feasted. I cannot see the beauty of 
the place myself, but the road to it 
is superb. There is scarcely a com- 
position of hills in Wales which 
struck me so forcibly as that formed 
by the Moelwyn and Cnict—both 
vast rounded mountains, which rear 
their backs like hugeelephants above 
the wooded uplands which surround 
them. 

There are two very picturesque 
falls within half-a-mile of Festiniog, 
on the Cynvael, which finds its pre- 
cipitous way downthethickly-wooded 
gorge to the south of the valley. 
Pistyll y Cynvael—the upper fall, is 
broken into three leaps, and the 
water falls into a black pool, which 
looks terrific enough viewed from 
the trees far above. The lower fall 
is not so precipitous, but it is, per- 
haps, more picturesque. 

Tn returning to Nan y Bwich, I 
kept beside this hazel-shadowed 
ravine, and a most charming walk it 
is, although wanting in the grand 
panoramic view to be had from the 
high road which commands the river 
Dwyryd, on the north of Festiniog. 
It must be an exciting thing, by the 
bye, to take a run down to Tan 2 

Bwlch by the tram-way which leads 
from the slate quarries, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Festiniogto port Ma- 
dock. The descent for the whole four- 
teen miles is one in one hundred and 
twenty, and you see the long train 
of slates rattling along the sides of 
the mountain, darting in and out a 
tunnels, and diving under rock 
in the most exciting manner. T} 
landlord of the Oakeley Arms 
placed a carriage on the line for B 
guests; those, however, who lp 
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doing it in the rough,and donot mind 
sitting in the lap of a duchess (as the 
largest sized slates are called) might 
ride in a loaded slate carriage, as the 
country people do. 

The nine miles walk to Beddgelert 
is flat if you take the coach road, but 
the old road, which leads off from it 
just below the tramway, crosses the 
mountains, and affords capital distant 
views. As you pass the bridge at 
Pont Aber Glaslyn you leave richly 
wooded, wild Merionethshire behind 
you, and enter the still wilder and 
more volcanic county of Carnarvon- 
shire. The pass of Aber Glaslyn is 
wonderfully like some miniature 
Alpine defile— 

Up, up, the pine trees go, 

So like black priests— 
and completely clothe the hill-side ; 
the rock, tinged with copper ore, 
appearing here and there red and 
brown with metallic richness. You 
can make yourself uncommonly com- 
fortable at the ‘ Goat’ hotel here. 

I scrambled to Capel Curig by a 
route peculiar to myself. Following 
the Carnarvon road for some four 
or five miles, I took the Arran at 
a pathway which leads to a copper 
mine. The ascent is stiff, but the 
view glorious; the whole range of 
Snowdon towers above you, sending 
spurs gently down into the Vale of 

/aters, through which the high road 
from the right winds only as the 
faintest streak of white. Set in deep 
hollows, Llyn y Dinas and Llyn 
Gwynant flashed back the light like 
silver shields. I met with one clump 
of moss here fit for the seat of an 
emperor, and such as I have never 
seen before. It was of the darkest 
olive green, with shades of purple, 
and of a texture as fine as the finest 
velvet. The clump must have been 
at least six feet across, and I would 
have given anything to have brought 
it away with me, but as it was I had 
quite enough to do to conduct my 
own — safe to the level, which I 
managed to do close to the huge 
wooded rock which rises abruptly 
out of the smooth fields of the a 3 
This is the famous rock on which, 
tradition says, Merlin foretold to 
Vortigern, the British king, the re- 
sult that would ensue from his invi- 
tation of the Saxons, who had already 
deprived him of the greater part of 
his kingdom. Selden, in his notes 
upon Drayton, tells us, that— 
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Here prophetic Merlin sate, when to the 

British king 
The changes long to come conspicuously 

he told ; 

And from the top of Brith, so high and 
wondrous steep, 

Where Dinas Emrys_ stood, 
where the serpents fought. 

The white that tore the red, from whence 
the prophet wrought 

The Briton’s sad decay, then shortly to 
ensue. 

Verily it looks a place from which 
a soothsayer might deliver his pro- 
phetic words. 

From the little innof Pen yGwyrd, 
not far from the head of Llanberis 

ass, to Capel Curig, it is as dull a 
our miles walk over a boggy moor- 
land as can be found in all Wales ; 
it improves a little towards the end, 
however, where the two small lakes 
are overshadowed by Moel Siebod, 
a bare black mountain of first rate 
magnitude. The inn itself did not 
‘smile upon me,’ as the Irish phrase 
it. Anything more dismal than the 
coffee-room, looking out upon a dead 
wall, cannot be conceived. 

IT hate gloomy rooms and sleepy 
waiters, so I swing my staff onwards 
towards Lanrwst and the ample 
Conway. Here the great Holyhead 
road turned up again, like a friend 
in need, and four miles an hour along 
its smooth surface was only pleasant 
walking. 

The Llugwy runs beside the road, 
in a charmingly wooded ravine, and 
has two falls—the Cataract, over a 
huge pile of rocks, just beneath the 
bridge, not far from Capel Curig; 
and the Rhaiadr y Wenniol, the 
waterfall of the Swallow; the latter 
is, beyond all dispute, the waterfall 
of North Wales, and the only one, 
in fact, which puts on undeniably 
good features in all seasons of the 
year. You reach it from the road 
through a little winding pathway, 
which penetrates the beautiful wood 
by which it is surrounded; and its 
appearance, seen through the trees 
as you wind downwards, is exceed- 
ingly strange—one tossing mass of 
foam forming a moving background 
to the foliage, far above and below 
the eye. 

Seated upon a stone at the bottom, 

ou see this large river precipitating 
itself in three broad leaps down a 
descent of at least 150 feet, into a 
wide gulf, in which huge islands 
of foam wander round and round on 
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the black surface of the whirlin, 

waters, until they are at last hurrie 
down the steep shelf of rocks which 
leads into the boiling river bed. In 
the rainy season, this fall must be 
grand in the extreme, judging from 
the quantity falling after so dry a 
season as the last in which I saw it. 
The Llugwy falls into the Conway, 
close to Bettys y Coed, a charm- 
ing little village, nestled deep in 
woods. This little village forms the 
head quarters of the artists. The 
rivers Llugwy, Conway, and Lleder, 
which run into the Conway, a little 
to the south, are haunted every 
season by Cox and Creswick, who 
never seem tired of ransacking every 
nook and silver stream of the neigh- 
bourhood. The valley of the Lleder 
with Mael Siebod towering in the 
distance, is one of the most charm- 
ing pictures in all Wales; and the 
old mill at Pandy has engaged the 
pencil of every landscape painter of 
note. The waters of these three 
rivers have each distinctive colours, 
which even extend themselves to the 
stones, so that a fortunate variety is 
afforded to the painter. But I must 
not lingeronmy way. At Llanrwst 
I ‘struck’ the Conway, crossing it 
by the bridge designed by Inigo 
ones, which, like everything from 
his hand, is remarkable for the 
beauty of its proportions. The 
whole structure ies, by jumping 
against the middle stone of the pa- 
rapet, and this weakness the towns- 
— consider one of the lions of 
anwrst, for you are charged six- 
_— to see the shaking performed. 
wandered into the charming little 
church the morning after my arrival. 
The Gwyder chapel, in the south 
transept, designed by Inigo Jones, 
contains some brasses, engraved by 
William Vaughan and Sylvanus 
Crew, two noted artists of the seven- 
teenth century. They are chiefly 
portraits of the Wynns of Gwyder ; 
and there is one of Catherine Lewis, 
of Festiniog, who died in 1667, aged 
sixteen, which from its extreme 
beauty rivets the attention: a more 
charming young English face graver 
never portrayed. She was a niece 
of the Wynns. These brasses are 
so delicately engraved, that they 
would, I have no doubt, print admira- 
bly. They have been removed from 
the floor, and placed in glass cases 
against the walls, and they are well 
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worthy of all the care taken of them. 
In this chapel is placed the coffin of 
the great Llewellen, which came 
from the Abbey of Aber Conway ; 
and hanging from the walls is the 
helmet of Sir John Wynn, the 
founder of the Gwyder branch of 
that family, and the builder of the 
adjoining mansion, Gwyder House. 
A still more remarkable trophy to 
be seen here, is the spur of the no- 
torious David ap Jenkin, who of old 
was the Robin Hood of the neigh- 
bourhood. The delicately - carved 
oaken screen and gallery were 
brought from a neighbouring abbey. 

Gwyder—one of the oldest houses 
in the principality—lies only a few 
fields off, under the brow of a 
thickly-wooded hill side. This cu- 
rious old place has lately come, by 
marriage, into the possession of Lord 
Willoughby D’Eresby. I spent an 
hour here with delight, wandering 
from room to room, and slipping 
about on ice-smooth oaken floors. 
The walls of the ‘withdrawing room’ 
are tapestried, and the furniture is 
genuine antique. The dining room 
is bedight with old Venetian stamped 
leather, with the paint and gilt of 
three centuries still bright upon it. 
The brass fire-dogs beneath the spa- 
cious chimneys are worthy of Pugin’s 
attention. Among other curiosities 
of the place, is the cradle of the 
Wynn family, bearing the date 1660. 
The house was built by Sir John 
Wynn, in 1555, but great additions, 
in admirable taste, have been made 
by the present possessor. 

The ‘ pleasaunce,’ as it was called 
of old, or flower garden, is kept up 
as in antique times; and as I stood 
among its curiously-wrought flower 
beds, surrounded by dark, jutting 
gables, it was hard to believe that 
the days of Queen Bess were passed 
into a remote historical seal. 

The grounds wind up the hill side, 
in delicious walks between nut and 
fir trees. At the top are the ruins 
of an old chapel, and a trimly-kept 
bowling green stands as it did when 
gay cavaliers, all tags and ribbons, 
played here many a match. 

little steamer, not bigger than 

a jolly boat, plies between Trefrew, a 

couple of in below Llanwrst, and 

Conway. The ride in this Lilliputian 

conveyance, at high tide, down the 
Conway, is perfectly lovely. 

Conway, approached either by 
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land or water, looms upon you more 
like some picture in romance, than 
that sober and not generally very 
wholesome reality—a Welsh town. 
The pedestrian reaching it from the 
south, is astonished to see before 
him a brown old wall, fortified at 
regular distances by round towers, 
running up the hill side, and follow- 
ing its inequalities, like a miniature 
wall of China. He feels inclined to 
rub his eyes, and doubt his own 
senses—it seems more like one of Al- 
bert Durer’s rude old wood cuts, than 
anything of the living present; it 
only requires a fierce encounter be- 
tween St. George and the Dragon in 
the foreground, to make the picture 
verfect. Not a church tower, not a 
Lome is to be seen peering over the 
battlements ; and the fields run up 
to the old brown walls, all the way 
round the land side of the town, as 
closely as though it were some pound 
on a common. 

Approached from the Conway, the 
view is equally startling, but still 
more picturesque. The suspension 
bridge, which hangs delicately as a 
spider’s web across the mouth of the 
estuary, and the tubular railway 
bridge beside it, both seem to, and in- 
deed partially do, enter the keep of 
the fine old castle, and you faney 
them to be gigantic drawbridges to 
that noble fortification. Telford, 
the engineer, has taken all the ro- 
mance out of the pass of Pen Maen 
Mawr, and the coast road to Bangor 
might be passed by the most timid 
person. 

I stopped in Bangor no longer 
than was sufficient to take a view 
of the Straits, and of white Beau- 
maris, opposite. The Liverpool 
merchants are raising their palaces 
along the Anglesey shore, and fine- 
looking castellated mansions have 
the bold barons of the sugar hogs- 
head and the lords of cotton. 

It was a day of clouds as I 
entered the valley of the Ogwen, 
and if the gloomy aspect of the 
atmosphere had been ‘got up’ at 
Drury Lane, it could not have been 
more effective, or have better suited 
the savage wildness of this pass. 
Near Bangor, and for some few 
miles, until you get to St. Ann’s 
Chapel, in fact, the Ogwen runs 
through a richly-wooded ravine, but 
at Coe Braich y Cefu all that ends, 
and with the Penrhyn slate quarries 
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commence those ranges of slate 
mountains which characterize this, 
the most gloomy gate of Snowdon. 

I came suddenly upon the quar- 
ries just as the warning from the 
cow’s horn, reverberating from rock 
to rock, denoted that the hourly 
blast was about to take place. 
There lay in a series of retiring 
steps or platforms the whole moun- 
tain-side carved out before me. 
From one obscure corner a puff of 
white smoke rose softly up, and was 
succeeded by a dull report and a 
great crash of falling stones. From 
fifty other places, one after another, 
fifty more white rounded clouds 
puffed out, and then came an an 
roar, and the whole mountain-side 
belched forth an avalanche of slate. 
For full ten minutes this cannonade 
continued, and formed no bad re- 
presentation of Gibraltar under 
siege. Two thousand men, looking 
no bigger from below than ants, 
here continually ‘moil,’ and have 
contrived literally to move the 
mountain, the refuse of which is 
now seen running in gigantic ter- 
= along the neighbouring hill- 
side. 

But onward from this busy hive 
to the dreary valley, where scarce a 
living thing is to be seen. Graduall 
the road ascends, until at length 
gained a lofty terrace road, over- 
shadowed by two giant mountains, 
which form the outposts to lordly 
Snowdon. These are Carnadd David 
and Carnadd Llewellin, the latter 
only fifty feet lower than the mon- 
arch himself. 

Slate and cold grey shale strewed 
their rugged sides until they were 
lost in the rolling clouds. On the 
opposite side of the valley, a range 
of mountains sloped their precipitous 
flanks into the torrent waters of the 
Ogwen, which rushed through a 
level mossy carpet of treacherous- 
looking emerald green. This is 
Nant Francon, or ‘the Hollow of 
Beavers.’ Here, they say, of old these 
sagacious animals used to throng, 
and it is gloomy and solitary ondaae 
to tempt them even now. 

At the head of this savage Sal- 
vatorish valley, the road passes b 
a bridge over the Ogwen, which 
escaping from the lake of that 
name, which gives it birth, rushes 
down a precipice of at least a hun- 
dred feet into the hollow below ; this 
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is called the falls of Benclog. Near 
to this pass, which commands a 
magnificent view to the right and 
left, is the gloomy lake Idwell. A 
mountain walk of about a quarter 
of an hour takes you to its desolate 
shores. It certainly requires the 
pluck of a Mark Tapley to feel 
cheerful under its influence, espe- 
cially as I saw it, when the clouds 
were hanging so low as almost to 
be within reach of one’s hat. There 
was a solitary-looking fisherman on 
the shore, who volunteered to take 
me over to the Twill Du, or Devil's 
Kitchen, on the opposite side; and 
as he slowly ferried me across in his 
crazy boat, I had grave doubts 
whether I had not got into the 
company of Charon, which were not 
lightened when the keel struck the 
shore, and I looked up, as far as I 
could for clouds, at the vast river of 
stones which issue out of the chasm 
in the precipice where the old gen- 
tleman is said to have located his 
cuisine. However, if it was Charon, 
he spoke capital English and had 
excellent common sense. He knew 
nothing of the soul of Prince Idwell, 
which is said to howl about here, 
and, according to Miss Costello, to 
frighten every living thing away 
from the spot. ‘No bird will dip 
its wing in those waters,’ she telle 
us; ‘and the fish, said to have had 
only one eye, have all disappeared.’ 
Now, unfortunately for the lady’s 
bit of poetry, I saw a plump wild 
duck rise from the flag-reeds myself; 
another fisherman assured me the 
fish he caught ‘in plenty’ had the 
right complement tems 

My Charon, finding I was bound 
for Llanberis, volunteered to show 
me a short cut by way of the Twll 
Du and the Glider Vowr mountain, 
but I declined his suspicious invita- 
tion to get me up in the clouds, and 
chose rather to stump round twelve 
miles, by way of Capel Curig. 

Leaving the ‘shepherd's hill of 
storms, or ‘the cold mountain 
waste,’ as it is called in the lan- 
guage of the country, I made for 
the pass. As I descended, I caught 
sight of one of those glorious atmo- 
spheric changes which mountain 
scenery only can afford you. The 
powerful sun had penetrated the 
thick curtain of clouds, and shot 
down his fervid beams upon the Lake 
Ogwen and its contiguous hills. 
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Like snow the clouds seemed to 

melt where his burning shafts fell, 

and the irregular shadows of the 

hollows and hill sides were outlined 

by vapour, which dared not advance 

in the face of Sol. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart 
the glen, 

Puts forth an arm and creeps from pine 
to pine, 

And loiters slowly down. 

The falls of Benclog must be 
magnificent in a rainy season, but a 
thin thread of water was all that 
fell down the declivity as I passed 
it and took my way beside Lake 
Ogwen, over which the two lofty 
mountains, Braich du (black arm) 
and Y’Tryfan, kept watch. The 
rolling clouds still retired before 
the sun, and as I passed the giant 
peak of Tryfan, which runs up in 
an unbroken cone, a long ak of 
vapour, caught as it were on its top, 
hung festooned on either side for a 
minute or so, and then suddenly 
taken by a gust, broke up and 
hurried in confused fragments in 
every direction, the sun from behind 
tinting them with varied colours, 
and casting the mountain itself into 
blackest shadow. 

Capel Curig looked still less in- 
viting under a cloudy atmosphere 
than on the former day, and I 
trudged on to Llanberis, and de- 
scended its sublime pass in the dark, 
The windows of the Victoria were 
all alight as I passed it, and the 
Welsh harp was in full swing, but 
I was tempted not: the old Dolba- 
dern, with its comfortable little 
pe. cheerful landlord, and 
1earty welcome, 1 remembered of 
old. 

Llanberis is almost as well known 
to the travelling world as Regent- 
street, so I shall not tarry long here 
with my reader. I started out in 
the morning, and climbing to the 
old British DolbadernTower,smoked, 
and surveyed the two lakes which it 
commands ; and as I was wondering 
whether old Snowdon intended to 
doff his nighteap or no, three chil- 
dren, seated among the ruins, struck 
up one of the wild and mournful 
airs of the country. They took their 
parts, and kept time like skilled mu- 
sicians, and the eflect was en- 
chanting. ‘ 

Some one has said that the plain- 
tive character of Welsh airs denotes 
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the music of a aaeeiies people, 
and indeed I thought so too, as I 
listened to these poor children war- 
bling within the ruined stronghold 
of their vanquished sires. 

The sun ae to descend, but 
the clouds still hung thick upon the 
monarch’s brow. Williams, the 
guide, botanist, and philosopher in 
his own small way, strolled with me 
as far as the little churchyard, and 
showed me the grave of poor Storr, 
who was lost upon Snowdon. He 
told me that after portions of the 
skeleton were found, and it was 
still a mystery and a reproach to the 
neighbourhood that his watch was 
not forthcoming, he spent a week 
up the mountain-side, searching. 
Noticing the point where the re- 
mains were found, he followed dili- 
gently all the small water-courses 
which led from it, turning over stone 
after stone. He had nearly given 
up the search, he said, when a small 
mass of what he thought at first old 
canvass, struck his eye. This, on 
examination, turned out to be a por- 
tion of a shirt-front and waistcoat, 
twisted and knotted together, and 
wound round by a silken watch- 
guard. This discovery inspired him 
to fresh exertions, and ultimately he 
found the watch under a stone in a 
water-course. The silk neckerchief 
he also found, tied in a bow, just as 
oor Storr must have done it with 
fis own hands. 

The next morning I bade good- 
bye to the glorious lakes, and made 
my way to Bangor, and from thence 
by rail to the Holywell station, and 
there I stopped to perform a little 

ilgrimage to St. Winifred’s Well. 
na the station to this curious 
piece of Tudor workmanship it is 
about a mile, wp a pretty steep road. 
I certainly was not prepared for the 
beautiful architectural effect which 
awaited me when I descended the 
steps which lead off immediately 
from the road-side. The well, of 
purest water, of which thirty tons 
are thrown up per minute, is situ- 
ated in what might be called a crypt 
of the chapel dedicated to the virgin 
saint above. The pillared arches of 
the crypt spring up from the sides 
of the well, and spread over head 
in beautiful fans of delicately 
wrought open stone. The whole 
effect, seen in the twilight of the 
place, is quite enchanting, and the 
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wonder is that its praises have not 
been more generally sung ; it is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful specimen 
of Tudor architecture in existence— 
more pure by far than the chapel at 
Westminster, founded by enor 
the Seventh, as it was built in the 
early vigour of the style, by the 
Countess of Richmond, the mother 
of that monarch. 

The open work of the vault is 
stuck as full as it can hold of—what 
does the reader think ?—Crutches! 
Thick as sticks cross each other in 
a jackdaw’s nest, crutches of all ages, 
sizes, and shapes are thrust into the 
roof; and not only crutches, but 
hand- barrows and invalid sticks, 
whilst here and there, depending 
from their strings, eye-patches of 
the blind. They had been deposited, 
I was informed by the keeper of the 
well (an Irishman and a Catholic), 
by those who had considered them- 
selves miraculously cured by the wa- 
ters of this second pool of Bethesda. 
Others, again, had testified to their 
recovery less harmlessly by chissel- 
ing their names on the pillars. Thus, 
‘T. M. Carew, Esq., was cured in 
1835.’ There are plenty of other 
names, and one, Joseph Kendrick, is 
engraved with the date of 1591. They 
are principally Irish, however ; 
iodioel the believers in the powers 
of the well are mainly from the 
sister isle. A few ladies, it 
might be added, make pilgrimages to 
bathe in the well occasionally, with 
the due effect that faith in St. Wini- 
fred and the tonic effect of pure 
cold water is calculated to produce 
uponthem. The Welsh never come! 

From Holywell, the high road to 
Mold commands the estuary of the 
Dee, and a magnificent prospect. I 
bent my footsteps towards Mold, 
for ‘I had heard of pictures’—of 
Wilson’s, the last touches of our 
English Claude, of which the world 
as yet knows nothing—to be seen at 
a mansion in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

After making a pilgrimage to his 
grave in Mold churchyard, I rode 
over to Colomendy (the Pigeon- 
house), the residence of Mrs. Gar- 
neron, where these precious relics of 
a great artist are to be found. They 
consist of a dozen views, some 
finished, some from which the hand 
of death had snatched away the 
pencil ere they were completed. 
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Among these latter are two of 
‘Morning’ and ‘ Evening,’ painted 
with the true sentiment of nature. 
The most finished and perfect, is a 
small upright picture of a waterfall, 
which for power and fidelity I have 
never seen equalled by his pencil. 
The water absolutely flows as you 
gaze upon it. This piece is the 
more precious, as, for once, Wilson 
seems to have thrown aside his clas- 
sical ideas, and to have gone directly 
to nature for his subject. A ‘ Boar 
Hunt,’ in an unfinished state, re- 
minded me very much of the ‘ Niobe’ 
in the National Gallery. 

The history of these pictures is 
curious. Wilson, towards the end 
of his life, retired to a farm-house 
which once stood upon the site of 
the present mansion, and here he 
painted until he died. This house 
Colonel Garneron, the late husband 
of the present proprietress, pulled 
down, and in doing so a parcel of old 
canvasses were found packed toge- 
ther in one of the lofts: these, upon 
examination, turned out to be Wil- 
son’s, the last efforts of his glorious 
pencil. These pictures, it appears, 
are bequeathed, upon the death of 
Mrs. Garneron, to the National Gal- 
lery, so that at some future time 
they will form a noble addition to the 
British school inthe publiccollection. 

Wilson was in the habit of smok- 
ing his pipe at a neighbouring road- 
side public-house, the sign of which, 
* The Loggerheads,’ he painted. Two 
figures, back to back, are still visible 
on the sign, but it is quite evident 
that some meaner brush has long 
obliterated the work of the master- 
hand. Curiosity led me into the in- 
terior: there stood just the capaci- 
ous fireplace I expected to find. 
Overhead gigantic beams formed a 
projecting canopy to receive the 
ample wreaths of smoke, whilst 
around a dark oaken settle, carved 
and panelled, shone as the wooden 
embers leaped and gleamed. The 
very seat of the illustrious painter 
was pointed out to me; and in the 
midst of this Rembrandtish effect, 
his air-drawn portrait rose in my 
mind. My day-dream was suddenly 
broken into, however, by a Welsh- 
man opposite me, who commenced 
a series of inquiries, which at first 
not a little amused me. After the 
usual questions as to where I came 
from and was going to, he politely 
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inquired if I had been up to the 
‘house,’ to which I replied in the 
affirmative. 

To see the lady’s maid? 

I denied the soft impeachment, 
although wondering at his imperti- 
nence. 

After a puff or two, he returned 
again to the charge. 

Was I an artist? No. 

Puff, puff. 

I did a little in the graver line, he 
— 

ignored the burin also. 

He took and filled a fresh pipe, 
and at last, in the agonies of an in- 
— spirit, came over and sat 

own by me. ‘You are not,’ said 
he, ‘in any warehouse, or shop, or 
factory, in England, are you, sir? 
because I should like a situation, if 
you could get me one; yes, truly.’ 

No; I was neither of the mill, 
the shop, nor the counting-house. 
This eternal corkscrewing began to 
annoy me, so I get up and went into 
the stable ; still he followed. ‘He 
was strong, and did not care what he 
put his hand to.’ By this time I was 
mounted, and in a good temperagain. 

‘Come here,’ said I. 

He laid his hand upon the saddle- 
bow, and inclined his ear. 

‘Do you really want a situation ?’ 
I whispered, mysteriously. His 
little eyes glistened, and he snapped 
me short with a ‘ Yes, indeed.’ 

‘Listen, then,’ I replied. ‘If 
you will come with me, and don’t 
exactly mind the kind of work—’ 

‘Oh, not at all,’ he interposed. 

‘Well, then,’ I gaily rejoined, 
* you are my man, and J am Calcraft, 
the hangman!’ 

Like ‘the wedding guest,’ he 
dropped his hand, and staggered 
back a pace or two. I meanwhile 
had dug my heels into the ribs of 
my Rosinante, and, leaving the 
Welshman to his own reflections, in 
a few minutes was cantering upon 
the soft turf of Moel Vama. 

From the Bwlch, flanked on either 
side by the dark brown spurs of the 
mountain, I gazed upon the fair and 
ample Vale of Clewyd, which lay 
bathed in sunshine. It was my last 
mountain view in Wales. 

In another hour I was loitering 
about the rows of Old Chester ; 
once more within hearing of decent 
English, and rejoicing at the sight of 
the brown-haired, blue-eyed Saxon. 
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MEMOIRS OF LORD LANGDALE* 


Cc is a remark made in the preface 
to this work, that the memoir of a 
man who did not mix in the turmoil 
of political life can seldom be made 
interesting to the general reader. 
For our own parts, we cannot at all 
concur in the justice of this remark. 
To our thinking, and, indeed, we 
imagine, in the opinion of a great 
mass of the educated community, 
there are many incidents, occur- 
rences, and events far more interest- 
ing, far more instructive, and far 
more important to the welfare of 
the community, and of mankind in 
general, than what are called the 
events of political life—far more in- 
teresting than the intrigues, the 
double-dealings, and the tricks of 
politicians, of parties, and of factions 
—far more interesting than the ins 
and outs of parties—than the policy 
of my Lord Henry this—than the 
course of Sir John that—than the 
declarations of his Grace the Duke 
of Dunderville, or the course 
chalked out by his unscrupulous 
factotum, the busy Mr. Shuffleton. 
These ‘small wares,’ to use the 
words of Bacon, are not without a 
value and interest to all engaged in 
the traffic, barter, and shoppery of 
public life ; but the general public 
now-a-days cares very little about 
such tittle tattle, and thinks of it 
far less than the actors can ever be 
brought to believe. Eveninthe reigns 
of Anne and George I., when the arts 
of intrigue and party management 
were newer than they are now, and 
the game carried on with more spirit, 
the reading public thought less of 
the maneuvres of Harley, Walpole, 
and Pulteny than the actors sup- 
posed. The writings of Swift, Addi- 
son, Steele, Bolingbroke,and Horace 
Walpole, throwing a light on the 
time, are, indeed, read for their style, 
as well as aids to history; but we 
doubt that people even a centur 

ago concerned themselves very muc 

about the mere factious turmoil, 
or corrupt or dirty personal in- 
trigues of yay oliticians. The 
memoirs of George Babb Doddington 
have long lost the greatest portion 
of their interest ; and if any man 


of this stamp or character were to 
reveal, in 1882, the corrupt party- 
secrets of 1832 or 1846, we conceive 
the interest or importance would be 
far less than is generally imagined. 
The interest of biography by no 
means depends, as Mr. Hardy in- 
timates, on men having taken a part 
in the ‘turmoil of public life.’ If 
that were a condition precedent, 
where should we find any interest 
in some of the most delightful bio- 
graphies of the language—as, for 
instance, in Johnson’s Lives of the 
Poets, Scott’s Life of Dryden 
and Sketches of Poets and Prose 
Writers, Southey’s Lives of Nelson 
and Wesley, and other works too 
numerous to mention ? 

Wilberforce and Romilly were 
undoubtedly men who took a con- 
siderable share in political life; but 
the interest of their respective bio- 

raphies arises not so much from 
their political as from their personal 
characters—from the efforts of the 
one as a philanthropist, and the exer- 
tions of the other as a law reformer, 
as a conscientious advocate and jurist 
of high renown. It is not so muchas 
politicians we consider them, as men 
who had a moral and social influ- 
ence and predominance for good—as 
men who, by their characters, pre- 
cept, and example, did much, not 
merely to elevate and improve the 
tone of public men, but to effect 
changes which are still in operation 
—changes, the effect of which it 
would be difficult to over-estimate 
in a national, or even inan European 
sense. So it is in a lesser degree 
with Lord Langdale. His lordship 
never filled the highest place in 
judgment: he never was keeper of 
the Queen’s conscience, or sat in 
cabinet councils, or mixed in the 
ey strife of the House of Lords : 

e never even sat in the House of 
Commons, or tried to win the sweet 
voices of any constituency: there 
are in his life no startling incidents 
or stupendous events ; he was not a 
conspicuous statesman, or a partisan 
politician ; he was not a noisy de- 
claimer, or a factious tribune of the 
people; yet withal, his is a bio- 
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aphy that ought to be written; 
for he was a good and a conscien- 
tious man, an upright and an 
honourable citizen, and a _ great 
legal reformer from the very com- 
mencement of his forensic career. 
Independently of these considera- 
tions, the fact that his whole life 
discloses high moral worth and 
great integrity—that it was * un- 
tainted,’ to use the words of his 
biographer, by those arts, by which 
some men become dishonourably 

at,’ is an additional reason for 
Folding out his history and career as 
an example to men in general, but 
especially to young men in his own 
profession, environed as they are by 
temptations the most specious and 
seductive. 

The biography of Lord Langdale 
demonstrates that success may be 
achieved by a steadfast and per- 
severing spirit, by industry, in- 
tegrity, and a conscientious ad- 
herence to high principle. 

The subject of Mr. Hardy’s in- 
teresting volumes was born at Kirby 
Lonsdale, in the county of West- 
moreland, on the 18th June, 1783. 
He was the third son of Mr. Henry 
Bickersteth, another of whose sons, 
the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, occu- 
pied an exalted place amongst the 
good men ofhis time. His father was 
what is called in London a general 
practitioner, of considerable local 
repute, and the author of a work 
entitled, Medical Hints for Clergy- 
men. His mother, we learn from a 
memoir of the late peer in the Law 
Magazine, was the Meaghiee of Mr. 
John Batty, who kept a spirit store at 
Kirby Lonsdale, but had property 
in the neighbourhood. Be this as 
it may, the mother of Lord Lang- 
dale brought to her husband for her 
marriage portion a small estate, 
situate at Keastwick, near to Kirby. 
The worthy woman was remarkable 
not only for her habits of thrift and 
householdmanagement—the peculiar 
virtues of the country—but for the 

entleness andsuavity of her manner. 
Mrs. Bickersteth endeavoured to 
infuse into the minds of her children 
those pure moral and religious prin- 
ciples which imbued her own ; and 
it was from his mother principally, 
like so many other celebrated men 
past and present, he first acquired 
those exalted feelings that pervaded 
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every thought and action of his life. 
That the future Lord Langdale early 
appreciated the character of his 
mother is apparent from one of his 
declarations. ‘If,’ said he, ‘the 
whole world were put into one scale, 
and my mother into the other, the 
world would kick the beam.’ Henry 
Bickersteth was educated at the free 
ar-school of his native place, 
under the Rev. John Dobson. There 
is a tradition that he studied mathe- 
matics under Mr. Dawson, at Jed- 
burgh; but this is rather disproved 
than otherwise. Professor Sedgwick, 
who was at the grammar-school of 
Jedburgh from 1801 to 1804, says, 
that so far as he knew, Bickersteth 
never read mathematics with Mr. 
Dawson. Few reminiscences re- 
main of Bickersteth’s school-boy 
days. He was what is called a 
popular boy. One of his favourite 
amusements was bathing in the 
picturesque river Lune; and he be- 
came so expert and daring a swim- 
mer, that more than one boy was 
indebted to him for his life. But 
one of Henry Bickersteth’s school 
letters is preserved, and given b 
Mr. Hardy in the first volume. It 
was written when he was fourteen 
ears old, and is addressed to his 
rother John, then a clerk in the 
General Post Office, London, but 
who afterwards entered holy orders. 
This epistle is rather serious than 
playful. In the year in which it 
was penned, young Bickersteth left 
the school, and was apprenticed to 
his father, in order that he should 
be brought up to the medical pro- 
fession. After remaining in his 
father’s establishment, or, as he 
terms it, ‘the shop,’ for little more 
than a twelvemonth, his parent sent 
him to London to finish his medical 
studies. In the autumn of 1798, 
Henry Bickersteth wended his way 
to the metropolis, to the charge of 
his maternal uncle, Dr. Batty, for 
the purpose of walking the hospitals, 
and qualifying himself for the P 
fession. Dr. Batty then resided in 
Great Marlborough-street. With 
him young Bickersteth, then in his 
sixteenth year, took up his abode, to 
become a student in the anatomical 
school, Great Windmill-street. From 
the letters written to his parents in 
the course of 1799 and 1800, it is 
evident that he had no liking for 
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medical practice ; yet he conscien- 
tiously pursued the study of the pro- 
fession, probably as his family wished 
it. A letter of his to his father, in the 
summer of 1800, shows many traits 
of character in the youth which be- 
came marked features in the man. 
‘I had much rather,’ says he, ‘wear 
a shabby coat than abridge myself 
of anything which conduces to my 
instruction.’ He distinguishes, in 
this letter, between the practice and 
the science of the medical profession. 
For the former he had no relish; 
for the latter he exhibited the eager 
curiosity of an inquiring and philo- 
sophic mind. Things thus passed 
on till the summer of 1801, which 
Bickersteth spent at Kirby Lons- 
dale. In the autumn of that year 
he was sent, by his uncle’s advice, 
to finish his medical studies at Edin- 
burgh. He attended most of the 
lectures delivered by the different 
professors, and was speedily elected 
a member of the Ro al Medical 
Society, a debating club which met 
every Friday evening during six 
months in the year. Members were 
allowed to bring their friends, and 
our informant remembers Henry 
Brougham as a visitor, and speaking 
in a discussion. Bickersteth dis- 
tinguished himself in this club. 
He is described as an energetic and 
eloquent, and a remarkably good 
speaker. Some of his contemporaries 
were Dr. Reeve, afterwards of Nor- 
wich; Dr. Alexander Henderson, 
author of the History y Wines; Dr. 
Bevan, of Cambridge; Dr. De Roche, 
of Geneva; Dr. Walrond, Dr. Farre, 
and some others. The impressions 
which the medical professors left on 
the young student are well described 
in letters to his father and brother. 
He was greatly pleased with Dr. C. 
Hope, the most eloquent and pre- 
cise of lecturers on chemistry, and 
who was not unworthy of succeed- 
ing Black. 

Dr. J. Gregory lectured on the 
practice of medicine. He was re- 
nowned as an elegant scholar, who 
found time for classical and philo- 
sophical pursuits amid the hurry of 
professional and college distractions. 

_Mr. Bickersteth thus describes 
his first sight of Dr. Gregory :— 

At nine o’clock, Dr. Gregory, with a 
fine, open, and candid countenance, and 
lively manner, came forward to explain 
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his course on thepractice ofmedicine. He 
particularly recommends the Nosology 
and First Lines of Cullen, and said that 
they could not be too often read ; he re- 
probated very strongly the violent dis- 
putes medical professors have always 
had with each other about trifles. 


Of Dr. Andrew Duncan, the lec- 
turer on the institutes of medicine, 
Mr. Bickersteth’s first impression is 
thus recorded :— 

He seems rather an infirm old man, 
whose appearance at once gives an opi- 
nion of his industry and his goodness : 
this presage is confirmed by his cha- 
racter; but, notwithstanding the kind- 
ness which breathed in his lecture, it 
was dry and tedious, 

Dr. Alexander Monro was the 
anatomy lecturer. 

He is (writes Mr. Bickersteth) one of 
the finest old men I ever saw ; and he 
gave a most excellent lecture on the im- 
portance of anatomy to the physician 
and surgeon. He considered that the 
science of anatomy should be uni- 
versally studied, in order that every 
man should know something, at least, 
of the formations and functions of his 
own frame. He thought it an honour for 
a man to give his body to be dissected. 

The two most distinguished men 
that Edinburgh University pro- 
duced were lecturing at the same 
time—the one, Playfair, on mathe- 
matics ; the other, Dugald Stewart, 
on moral philosophy. Bickersteth 

assed the winter of 1801 and 1802 
abouring hard at his studies. His 
feelings and occupations during that 
period are described in his letters 
to his parents, brother, and sister, 
in every one of which letters 
his characteristics of energy of 
character, clearness of intellect, per- 
severing labour, and spotless in- 
tegrity of spirit, shine out resplen- 
dently. As these communications, 
however, have chiefly reference to 
lectures, experiments, demonstra- 
tions, and medical debating societies, 
extracts would little interest the 
general reader. In one of his letters 
to his father, in February, 1802, he 
announces the important intelligence 
that the 107. note arrived safe. In 
the following month, March, 1802, 
Mr. Bickersteth was appointed 
clinical clerk to Dr. Duncan. He 
gives an account of his duties and 
labours to his father, mentions in a 
letter to his sister that the Count 
d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X., was 
M 2 
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then staying at Hol House, 
and in letters to his brother ex- 
presses his admiration of the Novum 
Organum, and the book De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum of Bacon. 

About the middle of April, 1802, 
Mr. Bickersteth was recalled to 
Kirby Lonsdale for the purpose of 
attending to the patients of his 
father, who was desirous of spend- 
ing a few months in London. In 
consequence of his abrupt departure 
he does not appear to have taken a 
degree at Edinburgh. Far from 
complaining of this, he expresses to 
his mother his happiness at being 
enabled to supply his father’s place 
for a time, so as to allow his parents 
the entertainment they might find 
in London. In July, 1802, he 
made, with his brother, a tour 
through the lake district. Mary of 
Buttermere was then, just fifty 
years ago, (comme le temps passe et 
nous voila passés,) in her perfect 
bloom. ‘Who,’ says the future 
Lord Langdale, ‘that has seen is 
not interested in the fate of the 
Buttermere beauty, and who that 
has not seen her can receive by 


words an ys yp representation 


of her?’ And again, in another 
paragraph, he says, ‘ We left Butter- 
mere with regret, and shall both of 
us long retain a grateful sense of 
Mary Robinson’s attention.’ The 
story of Mary of Buttermere, who 
is thus spoken of, is told in most of 
the guide-books of the lake district. 
After the death of her first husband, 
she returned to her native place 
and married a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood. She died a short time 
ago, leaving a number of children 
and grandchildren. 

We have already stated that 
during his residence in Edinburgh 
Mr. Bickersteth had acquired the 
friendship of several men of his age, 
who have all more or less distin- 
guished themselves in various profes- 
sions or in literature. Among these 
Was an acquaintance of our own, Dr. 
Alexander Henderson, with whom 
he kept up for many years an in- 
teresting correspondence on physio- 
logical and other subjects. Besa 
after his return from the lakes, he 
wrote to Dr. Henderson in a melan- 
choly and desponding tone of mind. 
It was plain he was disgusted at 
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being removed from the studies and 
friends he loved at Edinburgh, tabe 
buriedalive ina remote country town, 
and chained to the mere practice of 
a profession he absolutely disliked. 
hs mind, which had been imbued 
with the philosophy of Bacon, was 
constituted, as Mr. Hardy truly 
says, for the higher flights of reason, 
and he was not content to receive 
the dicta of any set of men without 
inquiry and proof. He therefore 
proposed to his friend the adoption 
of a plan for their correspondence 
on scientific subjects founded on 
that great thinker’s Exempla Anti- 
thetorum, in his work, De Augmentis 
Scientiarum. Bickersteth suggested 
to Dr. Henderson that they should 
freely and unreservedly communi- 
cate the fruits of their studies, giving 
the pros and cons on every specu- 
lative point, and forming of them a 
table compressible into the opposite 
sides of a long sheet of paper. At 
the end of each argument the name 
of the author was to be inserted, 
together with the book in which its 
illustration is to be found, by which 
means the actual information of the 
correspondents was increased, as 
well as their means of acquiring 
more. The vital principle was the 
first subject suggested by Bicker- 
steth, on which he sent to Dr. 
Henderson his first Antitheta, on 
the 27th of August, 1802, a few 
days before the time specified, which 
was the 1st of September. How 
conscientiously and carefully this 
was done will appear from the first 
volume of the work before us, where 
the pros and cons occupy seven 
pages. It was about the spring of 
1802 that Mr. Bickersteth seriously 
formed the plan of proceeding to 
the University of Cambridge. He 
began to study Greek, in which he 
felt. his deficiency, with great zeal 
and diligence, in order that he 
might not stand in alow rank when 
he got to the University. While 
thus engaged, his mother, in the 
month of August, met with a serious 
accident. She was thrown from a 
chaise or cart, such as was then 
used in Westmoreland, as she was 
going down hill to a bath about a 
mile and a half from Kirby Lons- 
dale. The devotion of the son 
chained him to the bedside of his 
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fond parent day and night. Yet in 
the intervals he found time to send 
an interesting reply, written in a 
truthful and argumentative spirit, 
to his friend Henderson, on the 
latter’s proposition of the Vis Medi- 
catrix Nature. By the accident of 
which we speak, his mother had 
very nearly lost her life. She was 
conveyed, after repeated faintings, 
to a gentleman’s house close by, 
and there her son watched her case 
with an anxiety to which he feel- 
ingly alludes in his letter to Hen- 
derson. 

From the matriculation book of 
Gonville and Caius College, it ap- 
pears that Bickersteth’s name was 
placed on the books as an under- 

aduate on the 22nd of June, 1802. 

e was entered with the intention 
of studying medicine, and taking his 
degrees in that faculty. In the 
October following, he proceeded to 
Cambridge, and was elected, as was 
customary at that time, into a 
scholarship on Mr. Hewit’s founda- 
tion. Though some of his first term 
was spent in the way usual with all 
freshmen, yet Bickersteth did much 
more than the majority. He deter- 
mined to profit by the instructions 
of his tutor, and anticipated his 
directions by constant and severe 
application. He knew that his 
father was making sacrifices for his 
benefit by sending him to the Uni- 
versity, and was perhaps by so 
doing depriving himself and family 
if not of necessaries, certainly of 
comforts and luxuries. From a 
letter to his friend Henderson, we 
learn that the ambition to attain 
something higher than a mere 
country general practitioner in- 
duced him to decline the offer of 
his father’s business at Kirby 
Lonsdale, where the old man had 
been established for more than thirty 
years. This was undoubtedly a 
certain competency, but the future 
Master of the Rolls longed to ex- 
tend his studies to a aa sphere 
than he could possibly do in a re- 
mote town in the remote county of 
Westmoreland. Hence he resolved 
to go to Cambridge, and to attain 
the degree of M.B. Before the first 
days of November, in a letter to 
this same friend Henderson, he 
laughed at what he called the mum- 
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mery and nonsense of the place. 
The square-topped cap and flowing 
gown, the arrangement at the dinner- 
table, and the locking up of the 
gates at a particular hour, all ap- 
ee to him strange, if not ridicu- 
ous. From a letter to his favourite 
brother John, written on the 17th 
of November of this year of 1802, 
it would appear he sedulously read 
the best Snglish authors at this 
period, or selected portions of them, 
and formed an independent opinion 
of their merits. e differs alto- 
gether from Hume as to the style 
of Bacon, and we must confess we 
agree with the young collegian, in 
opposition to so great an authority 
as the Scotch historian and meta- 
physician, in thinking the great 
philosopher and chancellor neither 
stiff nor pedantic. 

Henry Bickersteth continued at 
Cambridge till the end of Michael- 
mas Term. He then went to Lon- 
don to spend his Christmas vacation 
at the house of his uncle, Dr. Batty; 
but the severe study and close con- 
finement at Cambridge had so im- 

aired his health as to produce a 

gerous illness. In the intervals 

of relief from pain and actual danger, 

he wrote on the most recondite sub- 
jects to Dr. Henderson. 

Early in March, 1803, the painful 
fact became evident that intense 
application to his studies and severe 
self-discipline had so impaired his 
health that immediate change and 
rest were imperative. Fortunately, 
at this time, Dr. Batty was re- 
quested by the Earl of Oxford to 
recommend him a physician to travel 
with his family in Italy. Dr. Batty, 
who well knew his nephew’s fitness 
and qualifications for such an office, 
and considered that it would be an 
admirable thing for him tocommence 
life under the auspices of so kind and 
influential a patron, recommended 
acceptance to Mr. Bickersteth, 
knowing moreover that the change 
would be highly beneficial to his 
health. Having received the con- 
sent of his parents, Mr. Bickersteth 
left London the 31st of March, 1803, 
accompanied by his cousin, Robert 
Batty. At this period of his life, 
Mr. Hardy observes, and we can 
well believe it—from remembering 
him nearly a quarter of a century 
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later—young Bickersteth was re- 
markable for his advantageous per- 
sonal appearance and carriage. He 

roceeded with his cousin direct to 

‘aris, which was at that time in a 
state of excitement. Bonaparte had 
declared himself Consul for life, this 
being the first step for converting 
the ‘bepahlic into Empire. The 
people, w of change, confirmed 

im in the office. A new constitution 
was proclaimed. The Consul @ vie 
displayed more than the rd of 
regal power, and the court of the 
Tuileries shone in greater splendour 
than in the days of the Bourbons. 
The first letter of the future British 
peer that was to be (we know what 
we are, says Ophelia, and know not 
what we may come to) was to his 
father, and it gives an amusing des- 
cription of his arrival at Calais. 
Though this letter was written forty- 
eight years ago, yet twenty years 
after the very same scenes were en- 
acted in reference to passengers, as 
we ourselves can vouch, having gone 
through the ordeal in early boyhood. 
When a packet was within a couple 
of miles of the coast, you were met 
by rowing boats, in which you were 
conveyed ashore. If thetidewas low, 
you were then carried in on men’s 
shoulders. Ina letter to his brother, 
Bickersteth gives a sketch of the 

ersonal appearance of the First 

onsul, which is too interesting not 
to extract. It was at the opera he 
first saw Bonaparte. 

At the Opera, or rather oratorio mis en 
action, in theevening, we had the good for- 
tune, it may be called, to see Bonaparte. 
Generally speaking, the busts we have 
of him are like, but the deep meditation, 
the continued anxiety which appears on 
his very sallow, his blackly sallow com- 
plexion, cannot be expressed; for the 
moment he seemed tranquil, but it was 
easy to observe that the mind under such 
a face must have undergone profound 
reflection, and violent agitation ; it is 
impossible to describe the expression. 
He was loudlyapplauded on hisentrance, 
and for a while sat in full view, he then 
retired behind the curtain of his box, 
and we saw nothing more of him till he 
made his bow at the last. 

Romilly, in his Diary, a few 
months previously, speaks of the 
a and serenity of countenance 
of Bonaparteasprepossessing. There 
is in his face, says the Whig, none 
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of that sternness which is to be found 
in his pictures. 

To Dr. Henderson he writes in 
a tone of admiration of the trea- 
sures in the National Museum. 
With his usual admiration of Bacon, 
he announces to the Doctor that a 
summary of the Baconian philosophy, 
by De Luc, had fallen into his hands. 

Among his letters of introduction, 
Bickersteth had one to Fourcroy, 
the celebrated chemist, then made, 
like so many men of science, a Coun- 
sellor of State. The difficulty of 
seeing these official people, some of 
whom a few years before had been 
sans culottes, was extraordinary. 
Your revolutionist turned aristocrat 
is the most insufferable of all aristo- 
erats. Fourcroy’sporter told Bicker- 
steth that in order to see his master 
he must write a note to request a 
moment’s audience, return next da 
to know what time it was sepeieted, 
and call a third time accordingly. 
Though Bickersteth would not give 
himself this trouble, yet he subse- 
pay! saw Fourcroy dressed out in 

the insignia of office, with half a 
foot’s breadth of silver lace. 

After a few days sojourn at Paris, 
Bickersteth and his cousin Batty 
proceeded from Paris to Lyons, and 
made the descent. into Piedmont 
over Mount Cenis, then a work of 
labour as well as time. They de- 
termined to proceed from Genoa to 
Leghorn by sea, but boisterous 
weather and contrary winds de- 
tained them several days ; and when 
at last they were enabled to sail, 
they were soon compelled to put 
in at Camogli, about sixteen miles 
from Genoa, and afterwards at the 
little fishing town of Porto Fino. 
There an incident occurred which 
showed that one of the travellers 
possessed both presence of mind 
and courage. er supper, Bicker- 
steth and his cousin took a stroll on 
the beach, leaving their luggage and 
loaded pistols in their sleeping room. 
The remaining portion of the story 
is thus related by Mr. Hardy :— 


On returning to the inn, Mr. Bicker- 
steth discovered that his pistols had 
been moved; he examined them, and 
found that the bullets had been with- 
drawn. He made no allusion to the cir- 
cumstance, but carried the pistols down 
into the public coffee-room, and in the 
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presence of the landlord, waiters, and 
all there assembled, reloaded them, and 
went straightway to bed. This self-pos- 
session saved his property, if not his life. 

Having ascertained at Leghorn 
that the Earl of Oxford was at 
Florence, and had been expecting 
him for a week, Mr. Bickersteth 
returned to Pisa, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Florence, where he arrived 
on the 4th of May, and met with a 
most favourable reception in the 
earl’s family. 

The Earl of Oxford was then in 
his thirtieth year. He was the eldest 
son of the Honourable and Reverend 
John Harley, Bishop of Hereford, 
and succeeded his father, the fourth 
earl, at a very early age. In con- 
sequence of liendahins formed at 
college, Lord Oxford left the political 

arty to which his family had been 
or two generations attached, and 
was a steady Whig for the greater 
part of his life. “Italy was at this 
period in a most unsettled state— 
war being daily expected. The 


English were hourly flying to Venice 
—then as now under the government 
of the Emperor of Austria — or 


were hurrying homewards. The 
letters of Bickersteth at this period 
to his parents give detailed accounts 
of the state of affairs, but we cannot 
say that in the greater part of them 
there is anything very striking or 
original. 

It appears from the account of 
Mr. Hardy, that the subject of his 
sketch was far from idle. The de- 
plorable state of the country com- 
pelled him to remain a great deal 
at home. In fact, he did not dare 
to stir a hundred yards from his re- 
sidence, and he devoted a great deal 
of his time to the study of the 
Italian language. Mr. Hardy makes, 
in reference to this subject, a remark 
which we take leave to question. 
‘So great was his diligence,’ says 
he, ‘that in the short space of three 
weeks he was able to speak it fluently, 
and to read it with perfect facility.’ 
Now, that a man with perfect know- 
ledge of Latin, and tolerable know- 
ledge of French, good abilities, un- 
wearied application, and an aptitude 
for languages, may have been enabled 
to read Italian in three weeks, we 
do not question: but that any man 
in three weeks, no matter what his 
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ability, aptitude, and happy organi- 
zation should be enabled to speak 
it fluently, we take leave to doubt. 
‘Lord Langdale’s aptitude for 
acquiring languages, says Mr. 
ardy, ‘ was, indeed, very great, 
for he learned German the following 
year in the brief space of six weeks.’ 
This, again, we take leave to 
doubt; and hold, from personal ex- 
rience, to be quite impossible. 
hat a man, highly gifted, happily 
endowed, and mixing with the 
natives, may jabber German tant 
bien que mal at the end of three 
months, and speak it fluently at the 
end of six, we believe to be within 
the domain of certainty ; but that any 
Englishman should learn German so 
as to read or speak it in the course 
of six weeks, is simply preposterous, 
and this Mr. Hardy would know 
if he were himself a Metron 
We are now arrived at the period 
when war was daily expected to be 
declared between France and Eng- 
land. Many reasons for dissatise 
faction had arisen between the Go- 
vernments. Some extravagant de- 
mands of the First Consul were an- 
swered with dignified and courteous 
language by the cabinet of St. 
James's; but the people, through 
the public journals, were not so calm, 
and the French were bitter and 
acrimonious in their retorts. From 
the spirit of both parties it was 
evident that the dispute must be 
settled by the sharp arbitrament of 
the sword. On hearing from the 
ambassador at Paris what had passed 
between him and the First Consul 
on the 21st February, 1803, our 
Government became alarmed, and 
gave orders for the assembling of 
forces. The militia was called out 
on the 10th of March. Ten thou- 
sand additional men were voted for 
the navy. In the harbours, arsenals, 
and dockyards, preparations were 
made forvigoroushostilities. Every- 
thing, in fact, breathed war. A 
second violent ebullition of temper 
was exhibited by Napoleon to the 
English ambassador, which created 
an extraordinary sensation. War 
was soon afterwards declared. Lord 
Whitworth demanded and received 
his passport on the 12th of May, and 
General Andreossi embarked from 
Dover on the 18th of the same 
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month. In consequence of two 
French vessels having been captured 
by our cruisers in the Bay of Au- 
dierne, eight days after the English 
ambassador had left Paris, and two 
after the French minister had sailed 
from Dover, Bonaparte ordered that 
all the English found in France and 
its provinces should be arrested ; 
and under this decree, thousands of 
innocent persons were thrown into 

rison. ‘The men were sent to the 

emple, or the Conciergerie, and 
the women to Fontainebleau. The 
measure was the less justifiable, as 
the minister for Foreign Affairs had 
a few days before given the English 
in Paris assurances that they should 
be permitted to leave the country 
whew molestation. 

Bonaparte possibly thought that 
in bringing so many distinguished 
persons into his power, and commit- 
ting them to durance, he would 
— the British Government to 
yield to him. In this, however, he 
was mistaken. Mr. Hardy, in speak- 
ing of this act of Napoleon, says :-— 

Under this atrocious order, Lord Ox- 
ford and his family must have been ar- 
rested, but for the kindness and high 
feeling of honour of the Queen of Etru- 
ria. A small coasting vessel, under 
Austrian colours, was there procured, 
to take the party to Venice. 

On the voyage, Mr. Bickersteth asked 
the captain what he would do if they 
met a French ship ? 

‘I should surrender, if they called to 
me,’ was the reply. 

‘ And give us up?” 

* What else could I do? 

‘Look,’ said Mr. Bickersteth, ‘here 
are my pistols, and on your first intima- 
tion of surrender, one is to blow out 
your brains.’ 

The captain saw from Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s determined look, that he was 
in earnest, and steered for Venice. 
At Venice, finding it impossible 
to take horse exercise, our hero 
resolved to learn to manage a gon- 
dola, and soon acquired great skill 
in rowing. Mr. Bickersteth, while 
engaged in his new capacity of gon- 
dolier, was fortunate enough to save 
the lives of Lady Oxford and some 
of her children. ‘One day as they 
were on the Great Canal, Robert 
Batty, who was also in the gondola, 
fell overboard, and in his fright 
ae hold of, and hung on the side 
of the boat, which he would cer- 
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tainly have pulled over, had not Mr. 
Bickersteth, who was acting as gon- 
dolier, with great presence of mind 
pushed him off, and at the same time 
raised him by the oar, and supported 
him on it until assistance could be 
obtained.’ 

From Padua the party proceeded 
through Syria and Carinthia to 
Vienna, and thence by Prague to 
Dresden. At Vienna they stayed a 
fortnight ; at Prague ten days. Con- 
sidering who is the individual who 
at present calls himself Prince Pre- 
sident of the French Republic, the 
following observations addressed to 
his brother, in a letter from Dresden, 
dated July 2, 1804, have now a very 
peculiar significance. 

Although I certainly am not an advo- 
cate for the volunteer system, as at pre- 
sent established, I am not sorry to hear 
you are employed in military exercises, 
for the progress of French influence is 
so alarming, and most nations of Europe 
are so humbled before them, that it is 
highly necessary for England to be ac- 
tive, and (in any ae that it can) erect 
itself into a formidable power to oppose 
them, and, as Pitt says, form an elevated 
and glorious exception to the general Ce- 
basement. When we look on the side 
of liberty, it is most lamentable to be- 
lieve such a plan necessary ; but when 
we consider England's future safety and 
honour among nations, I am afraid we 
shall be convinced that a large military 
force, and perhaps a long and sangui- 
nary war, are the only means to preserve 
these incalculable advantages, for what 
other means will keep the French within 
their limits? I am most fearful that no 
negotiations will ever induce Bonaparte 
to agree to many conditions, quite ne- 
cessary, in my opinion, for our peace 
and comfort : for instance, will he ever 
allow independence to Holland, Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, Lombardy, and Genoa ? 
Will he withdraw his troops from the 
rest of Italy? Will he emancipate 
Spain? Will he give up Flanders? 
Will he destroy his flat-bottom boats t? 
Will he do any or all these things with- 
out being absolutely forced? Besides 
this, it might be argued, that either the 
re-establishment of Venice, or of some 
independent power in its place, is neces- 
sary to preserve the balance even. When 
I tell you I think that England ought to 
interfere in the adjustment of all these 
continental affairs, you will, of course, 
think my politics much changed. I 
grant it : but let us at present only con- 
sider if I have reason. The circum- 
stances of the continent are such, that 
the French are daily increasing their 
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already enormous power. Their chief 
object is one they hope some time or 
other to be able to effectuate,—é. ¢., the 
subjection of England. 

Many of these remarks should be 
well pondered on and perpended at 
the present day. 

At Dresden an event occurred 
which first showed Mr. Bickersteth’s 

ualification and fitness for the pro- 
Soles of an advocate. Lord Ox- 
ford’s Italian courier had been dis- 
missed for insolence, and presuming 
on the laws of Saxony, which were 
extremely favourable to servants, 

referred a suit before the court of 

resden to obtain a year’s extra 
wages from his master. Lord Ox- 
ford was advised to compromise the 
matter, but was determined not to 
yield to an unjust claim. Mr. Bicker- 
steth appeared as a witness on 
his side. The clearness of his evi- 


dence, and the convincing arguments 
he adduced, so impressed the Ger- 
man judges with the absurdity of 
the man’s claim that he was non- 
suited. 

Lord Oxford and his party left 
Dresden in Augus 


t, 1804, and arrived 
in England in September. Mr. 
Bickersteth accompanied the Earl 
(whose daughter he married thirty 
ears afterwards) to his seat in Hert- 
ordshire, and, with the exception of 
a hurried visit to Kirby Lonsdale, he 
remained at Eywood until March, 
1805. At this period Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s desire to abandon the medical 
rofession was daily increasing. He, 
owever, reluctantly determined to 
return to Cambridge, and pursue 
his studies there, though he ex- 
pressed doubts as to the propriety 
of continuing at such an expensive 
place to fit hhimeelf for a profession 
which had become disagreeable to 
him. Having returned to the Uni- 
versity, he found a probability of 
obstacles to his obtaining a medical 
degree, and therefore resolved to 
devote the short time he thought of 
remaining there rather to the gene- 
ral improvement of his mind than 
to purely professional studies. In 
September, 1805, he was again in 
London; thence he wrote to his 
pres that the profession in which 
e had already embarked had be- 
come so disagreeable to him that he 
did not think he could enjoy an 
happiness in the practice of it. He 
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intimated to his family that the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the Oxfords 
entitled him to every interest they 
could exert for him. Any interest 
they could then exert lay in the 
army. His om however, dis- 
approved of his entering the army ; 
and this circumstance, and his own 
disappointment at only being able 
to obtain an ensigncy, determined 
him to give up all thoughts of a sol- 
dier’s life, and to adhere steadily to 
his studies at Cambridge. He felt 
at this time his neglect of mathema- 
tics, and how much he was behind 
those with whom he had to contend 
in the race of honours; but he de- 
termined to overtake them by con- 
stant industry, and to spare no effort 
in obtaining the object he had in 
view—a fellowship. Towards the 
end of 1805 his laborious efforts are 
described in his letters to his parents. 
It appears that at this time his friend 
Starkie, afterwards Downing Pro- 
fessor of Law, one of her Majesty's 
counsel, and author of the best book 
on the law of evidence, assisted him 
in getting over some of the mathe- 
matical difficulties in his way. From 
Professor Sedgwick we learn that he 
led, at the end of 1805, the life of a 
severe student, and almost of a re- 
cluse. ‘ He had,’ says the professor, 
‘the look of a man who was taxing 
his health by overwork in his study, 
and who was older than the average 
e of an under-graduate. Soon 
afterwards I became well acquainted 
with him. He had no reserve, but 
threw out his sentiments vigorously 
and brilliantly ; his manners were 
fine and gentlemanlike, and in 
knowledge of the world he was 
gtr our superior. In his habits 
e was temperate even to singularity 
at a time when deep drinking was 
too often the habit of the day. In 
conversation he was chaste and 
pure. I never heard an indecent 
allusion pass his lips. He had the 
character at Cambridge, and he well 
deserved it, of being a pure, just, 
and truth-loving man.’ The only 
relaxation, it appears, which he 
allowed himself at this time was 
reading Shakspeare and the Italian 
poets. Dr. Paris, now President of 
the College of Physicians, states 
that he never saw him in his rooms 
that he was not reading Dante or 
Alfieri, or some Italian poet. 
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These labours were at length to 
be enriched with their just reward. 
In January, 1808, he had the good 
fortune, as he modestly calls it, of 
becoming senior wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman; Miles Bland, of 
St. John’s, well known afterwards 
as the author of some very success- 
ful mathematical works, being se- 
cond ler. The present Bishop 
of London was third, and Professor 
Sedgwick fifth wrangler in the 
same year. 

A short time after what he called 
his good fortune, Henry Bickersteth 
was elected a member of Caius Col- 

- He immediately left Cam- 
bridge to revisit his home at Kirby 
Lonsdale. While there, his thoughts 
turned to the bar, as the only path 
he could conscientiously pursue, for 
he had irrevocably abandoned the 
medical profession. Accordingly, 
on the 8th April, 1808, he entered 
himself as a student in the Inner 
Temple, and very soon afterwards 
commenced his preparatory studies, 
which he continued during the re- 
mainder of 1808, and the whole of 
the following year. In the begin- 
ning of 1810, he became a pupil of 
the celebrated Chancery barrister, 
aa Bell, better known as ‘ Jockey 


Bickersteth now took chambers 
in Fig-tree Court, where he re- 
mained until September, 1816. He 
had not long been with Bell when 
London was thrown into a state of 
unusual excitement by the arrest 
and committal to the Tower of Sir 


F. Burdett. Into the history of 
that affair, which is given at need- 
less length in Mr. Hardy’s pages, 
we do not mean here to enter. We 
would merely remark, that with 
some members of the family of Bur- 
dett Mr. Bickersteth had become 
acquainted at Florence, and through 
them he became known to the Ba- 
ronet. During the confinement of 
Sir Francis in the Tower, Mr. 
Bickersteth was the first of his 
friends who visited him there, and 
on the occasion of his leaving it, at 
the prorogation of Parliament, on 
the 22nd June, he it was who had a 
boat in waiting at the water-gate to 
receive him. In thus leaving pri- 
vately, Sir Francis escaped the 
_— procession, headed by Colonel 

anger and Major Cartwright, which 
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had been formed for the purpose of 
conducting him to his house in St. 
James's. 

Mr. Bickersteth was called to the 
bar on the 22nd November, 1811. 
He was then in his 29th year, a 

riod of life at which a man is 
ikely to be impressed with the 
arduous responsibilities of his call- 
ing. So far as our own experience 
and observation goes, it is a mistake 
to be called too early in life to the 
bar. Young men, of the age of 
twenty-one or twenty-two, cannot, 
in general, have the necessary stea- 
diness and experience, even sup- 
posing them to have friends and 
connexions willing to entrust them 
t therefore most 
commonly happens that they remain 
six or seven years unemployed—an 
enforced idleness which sometimes 
has the effect of disgusting them 
with their calling, or which induces 
the public to suppose that they are 
not really competent to do business, 
as they have Seen so many years 
without it. Far are we from sayin 
that the being called later in life 
will always or generally secure a 
barrister immediate employment ; 
that must depend on a variety of 
circumstances, personal to the indi- 
vidual himself; more especially must 
it depend on his having a connexion 
ms attorneys, and on being what 
is technically called up to his work. 
As Mr. Bickersteth had no profes- 
sional connexion whatever, it may 
be supposed that business did not 
come speedily upon him. Inde- 
pendently of this, the opinion he 
was known to entertain of simpli- 
fying the practice of the law, and of 

oing — with its abuses, was 
not calculated to procure him 
friends among the subordinate 
members of the profession. His 
pecuniary affairs were at this time 
anything but easy, and for a long 
time his situation was extremely 
uncomfortable for want of busi- 
ness. A little employment, how- 
ever, came at last from Mr, Bryan 
Holme (of the firm of Holme, 
Loftus, and Young), the first 
solicitor who discovered his merits 
and had confidence in his saga- 
city. After this small beginning, 
his business regularly, though very 
slowly, increased. 

Political reformers were at this 
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period in no credit, and aye reform 
was scarcely spoken of but to be 
condemned. The doctrines of Ben- 
on law reform, now in such 
vogue, were then in no favour. Mr. 
Bickersteth was among the few who 
read the productions of this remark- 
able man. He first learnt from the 
pages of Bentham the defects in the 
administration of the laws, as well 
as the defects of the laws themselves. 
His letters to his parents at this 
painful period of his life are worthy 
of especial notice. With some of 
his books on literature he was 
obliged to part. To spare the feelings 
of his friends, he speaks of them as 
books for which he had no use. 

At this time, 1811, Bickersteth had 
not enough by him to pay his rent, 
then nearly due. Since he was called, 
too, he had been obliged tokeepaboy, 
whom ‘he was teaching to be a clerk,’ 
and which sort of boy is now 

enerally denominated a clerk. The 
etter written subsequent to this, 
just after Christmas, shows Bicker- 
steth’s untiring industry and firm 
reliance on the fruits it must 
ultimately produce. He speaks of 
Lord Camden starving for several 
— at the bar, yet rising to the 
ead of his profession. Further on 
he says, ‘If I could only get a 
present maintenance, I should fear 
nothing. However, I will hope the 
best, and endeavour to make myself 
ready for all that may come.’ 

In another letter, dated on the 
28th December, 1811, he states 
the reason why he attached him- 
self. to the Court of Chancery. 
Though the routine of that Court is 
possibly more laborious than any 
other, yet he writes, that he chose 
it because the chance of business 
was in time more certain. Of this 
there can be little doubt. No 
stronger instance could be adduced 
than Sir Samuel Romilly, who, at 
the period when Mr. Bickersteth 
wrote to his parents, was making 
15,0007. a-year; and was so much 
pressed with business that he was 
obliged, as we learn from his diary, 
to shut his door against clients for 
weeks together. Yet at the be- 

inning of the century, ten years 
fore, he was little thought of, and 
for years after his call was in great 
difficulties. The very great liberality 
of Mr. Bickersteth’s father towards 
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him must have rendered him more 
anxious for business. He had drawn 
from his father all his savings, and 
yet had nothing to do. It is evi- 
dent, from the tone of all the letters 
at this period, that he was making 
great exertions, and enduring daily 
struggles and privations. Sir Francis 
Burdett was one of the few who had 
an opportunity of observing the 
many trials and difficulties which 
Mr. Bickersteth had to encounter. 
Entertaining the highest respect 
and esteem Tor the character of the 
young lawyer, and knowing his cir- 
cumstances, the baronet had very 
nobly the courage to offer him as- 
sistance; we know not whether it was 
accepted. 

e anxiety of the young lawyer 
was doubled by the sacrifices that 
he saw his parents making in his 
behalf. To relieve them he was 
even content to abandon his pro- 
fessional prospects, though, at the 
end of 1813 and the beginning of 
1814, they had begun to brighten. 
Happily, he was — the necessity 
of retiring from the bar; and by the 
end of 1814, though business was 
still slack, he states himself that he 
met quite as much, or even more 
encouragement than could reason- 
ably be expected. It being, how- 
ever of the utmost importance to 
him to obtain independence, or, in 
other words, a living, immediately, 
he had still reason to be uneasy. 
Could he have afforded to have 
waited for three or four years, there 
was little doubt of his success; but 
it amazingly distressed him to ask 
for assistance from his family, after 
having received it so frequently 
and so largely. He therefore, at 
this time, the autumn of 1814, 
offered to give the Bar up, and to 
return to Cambridge, where he was 
sure of support, and some profit, if 
his family insisted. — did not, 
however; and it is pleasing to 
know, as we do from these volumes, 
that in after years all that Mr. 
Bickersteth received from them 
was more than repaid. In the 
first week in Michachase Term, 


he acknowledges the ners of 307. 


contained in a letter from his father. 
* When,’ he says, in conclusion, ‘I 
can do without pecuniary help, I 
shall think I have already succeeded, 
and I shall not doubt of being able 
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to return what I have borrowed of 
you.” In May, 1815, we learn that 
‘business perhaps advances, and 
certainly does not go back.’ 

On the 15th January, 1814, just 
a year previously to this letter, Mr. 
Bickersteth was elected a senior 
fellow of his college, on what is 
called the old foundation, and as 
such had an increased income of 601. 
a-year, derived from a fund called 
the Perse foundation. 

In Michaelmas Term, 1825, the 
college found that the fund had so 
increased in value, that a fresh dis- 
tribution was made among the 
fellows, and the four seniors were 
to receive 220/. a-year each. This 
division was not considered equitable 
by the junior fellows; and in Lent 

erm the share of the seniors was 
reduced to 140/., and so continued 
up to Lent term 1830, when two of 
the junior fellows complained to the 
master. 

Dr. Davy communicated this com- 
laint to Mr. Bickersteth, in 1830. 
he latter required to see the foun- 

dation deed ; but Dr. Davy told him 
not to trouble himself about it, as 
the right of the senior fellows was 
quite clear. This was not satisfac- 
tory. Ultimately Mr. Bickersteth 
obtained with difficulty certain docu- 
ments from the trustees, and also a 
copy of the will. On perusing the 

ill, he found that the fellows had 
been receiving money to which they 
were not entitled. . this they did 
not agree with him; but Mr. Bicker- 
steth, notwithstanding, immediately 
~~ back every farthing of excess 

e had received, with interest at 
four per cent. 
to 7731. 15s. 

Rumours of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
= conduct spread beyond the 

ollege walls, but the other fellows 
did not follow the bright example. A 
bill in Chancery was consequently 
filed against the College, prayin 
the court to compel the Masters an 
Fellows to do by a decree in equity 
what had been so justly done by the 
Fellow who had voluntarily refunded 
every farthing he had erroneously 
received, with interest. It is curious 
that the Judge who heard and de- 
cided this case, many years after- 
wards, was no other than the Fel- 
low who had so nobly acted, Out 
of delicacy, he at first declined the 


This sum amounted 
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task, and only consented ultimately 
at the earnest solicitation of the 
ies. 

We have before mentioned that 
Mr. Bickersteth had early become a 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham. This 
being so, Mr. Hardy treats his 
readers to a sketch of that philoso- 
pher, which we cannot consider 
otherwise than out of place. It is 
not because Lord Langdale was 
first led by the precepts, writings, 
and conversations of Bentham to 
think of the science of legislation 
as different from that of the mere 
practice of law, that we are to have 
recounted to us, for the twentieth 
time, the birth, parentage, and 
education of Bentham, all so well 
known. 

Without, however, going into the 
biography of Bentham, or adopting 
any of his exaggerated or peculiar 
opinions, we agree with Mr. Hardy 
in thinking that circumstances had 
made English lawyers, at the period 
of which we are writing, peculiarly 
liable to be the conservators of an- 
cient usages. 

We are now arrived at the period 
of the Westminster election of 1818. 
Sir Samuel Romilly was the candi- 
date of the Whigs. The lawyers, 
with whom Sir Samuel was a great 
favourite, exerted themselves to the 
utmost for him, and were much an- 
noyed that one of the most nog 
men of the Chancery bar shoul 
have been an active member of Bur- 
dett’s committee. Mr. Bickersteth 
was condemned for acting accordin 
to the dictates of friendship an 
conscience, rather than his own in- 
terest. Speaking of the result of 
the election, he writes—‘I soon felt 
the effect of my imprudence ; not 
only did my business diminish, but 
persons with whom I had up to that 
time lived on terms of courtesy and 
good fellowship at once grew cold to 
me. I cannot forget the feelings I 
experienced in going up Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall the first time after the 
election was over; some of my fel- 
low-barristers, whom I had liked, 
and many with whom I had ce 
been on good terms, absolutely 
turned away from me. Many soli- 
citors also said to Mr. Le Dieu (Mr. 
Bickersteth’s clerk), ‘I should wish 
to give your master business; for I 
hear he is a very rising man; but 
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he is such a radical, I can’t, for fear 
I should offend my clients.’’ Not- 
withstanding, however, this tempo- 
rary injustice, Mr. Bickersteth's 
character rose daily higher, and in 
the following year, 1819, so highl 
esteemed was he, that he was offered, 
through the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
a seat in Parliament, and to be 
brought in without expense; but, 
to the surprise of most people, he 
declined the offer. In his private 
diary he writes an explanation, which 
shows the high principle by which 
he was actuated: ‘ My poverty will 
not permit me to devote my whole 
time to politics, and I cannot con- 
sent to be a mere political adven- 
turer. 

From the year 1819, Mr. Bicker- 
steth was permanently known as a 
law-reformer. The great object of 
his labours was the correction of the 
faulty administration of the law, and 
of the defects of the laws themselves. 
At the period when Mr. Bickersteth 
was called to the bar, as our readers 
are aware, Lord Eldon presided over 
the Court of Chancery. His inde- 
cision, his doubts, and his over-cau- 
tiousness, added to the various duties 
he had to perform in the cabinet, in 
Lincoln’s-Inn Hall, and on the wool- 
sack, produced an overwhelming 
arrear of business in the Lords and 
in Chancery. The Government of 
the day had long permitted this 
grievance to remain without remedy. 
At length the feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion against the Court of Chancery 
became so great, that the Govern- 
ment appointed a Commission. to 
inquire into the whole subject. The 
Commission met for the first time 
on the 26th of June 1824, and 
one of their first steps was to call 
before them certain barristers and 
solicitors of the Court, a measure 
which had previously been refused, as 
a personal affront to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. In August, 1824, Mr. Meri- 
vale, one of the Commissioners, pro- 
posed to examine Mr. Bickersteth, 
and asked him if he had any objec- 
tion. Mr. Bickersteth consented. 
The examination took place on the 
6th, 11th, 13th, and 16th of August, 
1824. It stopped short very abruptly. 
The evidence was given by the wit- 
ness under the persuasion that it 
would be offensive to the Judges 
and to the Attorney-General, and to 
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himself in every way prejudicial. 
Nothing was heard of at first but the 
wild and visionary scheme of Bicker- 
steth. After a lapse of time, how- 
ever, there were persons who thought 
that the witness displayed an exten- 
sive and familiar knowledge of the 
subject of inquiry, and of the prac- 
tice of the Court. The ovidenne 
obtained by the Commissioners 
made the state of the Court of Chan- 
cery and its subordinate offices suffi- 
ciently manifest, and has since 
effected a world of good. 

After this disclosure, the execu- 
tive felt itself bound to do something 
upon the report, and Sir John 
Copley, then Attorney - General, 
was instructed to prepare a bill 
to reform the Court, and he im- 
mediately applied to Mr. Bicker- 
steth to know whether he had any 
objection to give him his opinion 
on the subject. ‘I told him, none 
whatever,’ writes Mr. Bickersteth— 
‘ that I thought the subject of great 
_= importance, and that any in- 
ormation which I possessed was 
entirely at the service of himself or 
of any one else who chose to ask for 
it, whether it was the Attorney- 
General or John Williams. All 
that I could undertake for was, that 
my answers would be the truth, as 
far as I knew it, without any tinge 
of politics or party. He seemed very 
well pleased with this, and intimated 
that he would communicate with me 
again, which however he did not at 
that time. In the autumn of 1826, 
Sir John Copley was made Master 
of the Rolls, in the Room of Lord 
Gifford. In the beginning of 
1827, he brought in a bill for the 
Reform of the Court of Chancery, 
but the bill never made any fur- 
ther progress, in consequence of his 
being made Lord Chancellor, and 
created Baron Lyndhurst. His 
thoughts were thenceforth necessa- 
rily occupied in administering the 
law as it stood, rather than in pre-« 
paring or suggesting plans for its im< 
—— Soon after Lord Lynd« 
1urst’s promotion to the Woolsack, 
it was understood that a number of 
king’s counsel were to be made 
and several persons suggested ta 
Mr. Bickersteth that he ought te 
apply to be made one. He had 
not, however, the least intention 


of doing so, till his old friend Bell 
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called upon him and urged him by 
no means to suffer the occasion to 
pass. Bell represented to his former 
pupil that he would surely get ap- 
pointed, and if appointed, would as 
certainly succeed to business. 

Still Bickersteth was not satisfied, 
and it was not till Bryan Holme, 
the solicitor who had first given him 
business, having added his advice, 
founded on a knowledge of his prac- 
tice, that the stuff gown was per- 
suaded to write a note to the Lord 
Chancellor, and tell him that if pro- 
motions were made at the bar it 
would not be able to him to be 
passed over. On the next day, in 
court, Lord Lyndhurst sent his cor- 
respondent down a note, desiring to 
see him in his private room, when 
he told him he should certainly 
recommend him to the king, but 
there might be a little delay. The 
subject was, meanwhile, not to be 
mentioned. Lord Lyndhurst was 
true to his word. May 1827, 
Mr. Bickersteth was made king’s 
counsel. 

In this very moment of his in- 
creasing practice he subscribed 
5007. to the establishment of a 
publication called the Jurist, dedi- 
cated to the science of jurisprudence, 
and contributed papers towards it. 

Struck by the enormous grievance 
which the suitors were suffering 
from delay after their causes were 
ready to be heard, Lord Lyndhurst 
brought in a bill for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge, and an 
increased efficiency of the Master 
of the Rolls. This was in the 
Session of 1830, and the speech he 
delivered in the House of Lords, 
when his proposal was made, forms 
an epoch in the history of the great 
Chancery question. real state 
of the case was not attempted to be 
concealed. The personal advantages, 
however, and indeed the personal 
case of the Master of the Rolls were 
held fatal to the adoption of a mea- 
sure of great public importance, and 
the bill was withdrawn from the 
House of Commons. In Novem- 
ber, 1830, the ministry was changed, 
and Lord Lyndhurst ceased to be 
Chancellor, without having carried 
his Bill. Mr. Bickersteth in his 
diary speaks of Lord Lyndhurst 
‘as being desirous of doing what 
on consideration appeared to him 
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best and practicable. Nothing,’ 
says he, ‘but over-caution pre- 
vented him from doing much more 
in the way of reform.’ He adds, 
in conclusion, ‘I have always 
felt grateful for the personal kind- 
ness which he showed me, and I am 
impressed with the idea that he 
sincerely meant well for the public. 
It was reported, and believed by 
some, that if he had succeeded in 
getting a new equity judge ap- 
pointed, he would have named me. 
I had no reason to imagine any such 
thing. Sugden, the ‘Boliciter-Ge- 
re was the most likely person, 
and if he had declined, there were 
others who might properly have 
been preferred to me.’ 

In the new minis ay: Lord Broug- 
ham was appointed the Lord Chan- 
cellor. ‘ There is no doubt,’ says 
Mr. Hardy, ‘of Mr. Bickersteth 
being named for the office of Soli- 
citor-General by Lord Grey, but op- 
_ by the new Chancellor, thoug 

e had known him for many years 
as the friend of Bentham, as well as 
an earnest law reformer.’ He adds, 
‘it seems from documents before 
me that Lord Brougham never had 
a thought of recommending Mr. 
Bickersteth for Solicitor-General, 
for he had given out that he was a 
Tory, and was too much an admirer 
and follower of Lord Lyndhurst; he 
moreover had strongly recommended 
Lord Grey to appoint Mr. Wilde, 
though his recommendation was not 
acceded to by the Premier. In the 
end the Lord Chancellor sueceeded 
in getting Mr. Horne made Soli- 
citor-General, who had formerly sat 
in Parliament as a nominee of a 
Tory borough-monger, and who, if 
he an litics at all, was a 
Tory.’ e have no means our- 
selves of affirming or of contradicting 
these statements. We give them 
as we find them, apparently put for- 
ward ex-relatione Bickersteth, as the 
lawyers phrase it. The chief judge- 
ship of the Court of Review, a crea- 
tion of Lord Brougham, was offered 
to Mr. Bickersteth, but he refused 
the office, because he wholly dis- 
approved of the Court of Review, 
= would not take = himself the 


responsibility of making it work. 


Su maeaee in February, 1834, 


Mr. Bickersteth was applied to, 


through Mr. Sutton Sharpe, on 
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behalf of Mr. Le Marchant, now Sir 
Denis Le Marchant, and then Lord 
Brougham’s secretary, to know 
whether he would take the vacant 
judgeship in the Exchequer, to 
which Lord Lyndhurst (then Chief 
Baron) was desirous that an equity 
lawyer should be appointed. Mr. 
Bickersteth answered that he felt no 
inclination to hold it, and he wrote 
a long memorandum containing his 
views. 

On the 28th of Feb Mr. Le 
Marchant called on Mr. Bickersteth, 
and said that he was distinctly 
authorized by the Lord Chancellor 
to say that if he would accept the 
Barony of the Exchequer it should 
be offered to him, and that he should 
also be made a privy councillor and 
deputy speaker of the Lords. Mr. 
Bickersteth persisted in declining 
the office. On the 14th September, 
1834, Sir John Leach died at Edin- 
burgh; Sir Christopher Pepys was 
promoted to the Rolls, and the Soli- 
citor-generalship was offered to Mr. 
Bickersteth, Mr. Le Marchant 
stating that the Lord Chancellor 
had taken care to provide him with 
a seat in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bickersteth, however, declined 
the office. Subsequently, on the 1st 
October, Mr. Bickersteth received a 
letter from Lord Melbourne, re- 
questing an interview, to which the 
lawyer replied that ‘ he had already 
declined the offer made in the Lord 
Chancellor’s communication, and 
consequently would not intrude 
without a further intimation.’ Lord 
Melbourne, still wishing to have 
an opportunity of explaining some 
matters, Mr. Bickersteth waited on 
the Premier. 

It was known to many persons, 
says Mr. Hardy, that Lord Mel- 
bourne said, on going out of office in 
1834, that if he should ever return 
to power again he should certainly 
make Mr. Bickersteth Chancellor. 
When he did come into office, in 
April, 1835, he wished to nominate 
him to that post, but there was a 
difficulty in passing over the Master 
of the Rolls and the Attorney-Ge- 


neral, and that was the reason why 
the Seals remained so long in com- 
mission. 

In May and June, 1835, the sub- 
ject of this biography had interviews 
with Lord 


Melbourne, who re- 
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quested him to give his opinion in 


writing of what should be done with 
the Court of Chancery. In compli- 
ance with this request, Mr. Bicker- 
steth prepared and sent to Lord 
Melbourne a paper which, at a long 
subsequent period, was printed for 
the use of the Cabinet, and which is 
now to be found in these pages. 
by: regret we cannot give an extract 
of it. 

In December, 1835, the Whig 
Cabinet resolved to create Sir Chris- 
topher Pepys, then Master of the 
Rolls, Chancellor, and Lord 
Melbourne offered the vacant office 
of Master of the Rolls to Mr. Bic- 
kersteth, with a peerage. On the 
first mention of the subject, Mr. 
Bickersteth stated that if the Rolls 
were offered to him without a peer- 
age he would take it, though he 
would not venture to take a seat in 
either house. Subsequently his 
views altered, and he ultimately bes 
came Master of the Rolls, with a 
seat in the Lords, taking a title from 
his native county. He entered the 
upper house of parliament unpledged 
to support the ministers by whom 
he was appointed, a fact equally 
honourable to himself and Lord 
Melbourne. 

We have now gone through the 

ublic career of this remarkably 
Seven, high-minded, and con- 
scientious character, and it only re- 
mains for us shortly (for we are 
restricted as to space) to sum up his 
character as a man, an advocate, and 
a judge. As a man, the upright- 
ness, conscientiousness, truth, and 
high sense of Bickersteth were 
above all eulogium. As an ad- 
vocate, he was neither eloquent 
nor first-rate, but he was careful and 
conscientious, perfectly master of 
his case, wonderful in his power of 
analysis, and clear and correct in 
his statement of legal propositions. 
As a judge his demeanour was 
perfect. ere was an undeviating 
attention, a silent, and, looking to 
how often it was tried, a sublime 
patience in his demeanour and bear- 
ing. He was marvellously accurate 
in the facts of every case that came 
before him, and his judgments were 
distinguished by soundness, clear- 
ness, and the greatest conscientious- 
ness. His speeches in the Lords 
were few, and he never but once 
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ke on a debate of a political 
c ter, and then to support an 
amendment mitigating the rigour 
of the Protection for Life (Ireland) 
Bill. As a legal reformer, Lord 
a was not enabled to perform 
all the good he designed and desired, 
for he was eutienhie thwarted 
by Lord Cottenham, and by other 
law lords. On the death of Lord 
Cottenham in 1850, the Great 


Seal was offered to him by Lord 
John Russell; but he declined it, 
probabl a he had neither the 


—— nor the energy requisite 
in order to carry the reform mea- 
sures on which he had set his heart, 
and which the occasion needed. 

On the 7th of March, 1851, his 
health still continuing to fail him, 
Lord Langdale resigned the Master- 
ship of the Rolls; and on Friday, 
the 18th of April, he expired, to the 
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regret of all men who love consist- 
ency, truth, and high character. A 
more amiable and honest man—a 
man of higher moral tone, or greater 
rectitude of a lived not in his 
generation. r. Hardy has ex- 
ecuted his self-imposed biographical 
task diligently yy conscientiously ; 
and has in the second volume af- 
forded us proofs, by the speeches 
and judgments of his friend, how 
mature a mind, what depth of 
reflection, what fixed attention, and 
pa of analysis Lord Langdale 

rought to bear on public and 
professional subjects. Considering 
what Bickersteth aimed at doing, 
and considering what he has done, 
he cannot be called a great or suc- 
cessful, though he certainly merits 
the reputation of a sincere and con- 
scientious reformer. 
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THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN—A FORMER COMRADE—HOW SOME PEOPLE LIVE—EVENINGS 
AT HOME—THE WHITE HAND—AN IMPORTANT DESPATCH—GONE OUT OF TOWN 


FOR HIS HEALTH, 


I ARRIVED at my lodgings as the 
day was closingin with a rawchilly 
spring rain, slopping the pavement, 
and bring down ‘the blacks,’ those 
aborigines of the metropolis, so ini- 
mical to one fresh from the country, 
in a stream of liquid soot. I was 
not expected, my fire was unlit, m 

books shut up, my pictures covered, 
and my things not yet unpacked. 
On the table were a host of letters, 
bills, &c., amongst which I recog- 
nised Hillingdon’s well-known hand. 
Alas! he had been obliged to leave 
London on duty that very afternoon. 
My regimental order-book, open on 
the table, appeared the only thing 
that had anticipated my coming ; 
and on its rather illegible page I 
read the unwelcome intelligence that 
I too was for duty the following day. 
Everything appeared thoroughly 
uncomfortable, and for the first time 
in my life I loathed the selfish vie 
de garcon, and pined for the endear- 
ments of ahome. Whilst my servant 


was getting out my things, I pro- 
ceeded to open my letters, the con- 
tents of which filled me with dismay. 
Tradesmen were clamorous for pay- 
ment, and bills, amongst others that 
to which Tom Spencer had put his 
name, were coming due. A few 
lines from Newmarket told me that 
Tumbledown Dick was lame, and 
would probably not start for the 
Derby. Pleasant! I had backed 


‘him for one hundred pounds when 


at thirty to one, not a farthing of 
which had I hedged. A lawyer's 
letter greeted me from one im- 
—- creditor, and an intimation 
rom the most liberal of bankers 
that I had considerably overdrawn 
my account, enhanced the incon- 
venience of the hostile missive. 
As penitent an epistle as I could 
bring myself to write, and which 
some time previously had been for- 
warded to Sir Peregrine, was re- 
turned to me unopened ; and alto- 
gether I confessed myself completely 
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overcome and paralyzed by my mul- 
tifarious difficulties. What was to 
be done? The present, at any rate, 
must be cared for, let the future 
bring what it will, and in life’s most 
stormy moments we must dine. I 
sent my servant down to Crockford’s 
to order my repast while I was 
dressing, whither I jingled after him 
in an ill-conditioned cab, full of wet 
straw and damp cushions; my own 
well-appointed vehicle being safely 
locked up in its livery coachhouse, 
and its attendant functionary in all 
probability escorting some fair ac- 
quaintance to the play. 

What a mercurial thing is youth! 
I never sat down to dinner in such 
low spirits as those which now 
preyed upon me, yet was I not in- 
sensible to the cheering influence of 
the comfortable soft-carpeted room, 
with its blazing fire, so acceptable 
in spring, and its snug tables and 
well arranged screens. A bumper 
of oily brown sherry poured balm 
into my afflicted soul, and a cutlet 
such as few ‘ professors’ could 


effect, washed down by a pint of 
iced champagne, endowed me with 
a philosophy totally unattainable by 


the process of reflection on an empty’ 
stomach. Claret I discarded as a 
potation only suitable to a mind at 
peace with itself, but a bottle of dry 
old port, somewhat of the strongest, 
gave a warmer colouring to my view 
of things in general, and as I filled 
my third bumper, in these days of 
small quarts and large glasses, not 
very far from the end of’ the bottle, 
I muttered to myself almost audibl 
the encouraging remark, that ‘ 
might fight through yet.’ 

‘Put my coffee down at Captain 
Grand’s table, and get some curacoa,’ 
said a voice at my elbow, whose 
tones I recognised as having been 
once familiar to my ear, and, in 
another moment, I was cordially 
shaking hands with my old brother- 
officer, Levanter, and comparing 
notes with him, as to our respective 
movements since we had last met. 
He was still the same good-looking, 
well-dressed man, if anything, more 
net in his attire than formerly ; 

ut the restless, eager expression of 
his countenance was now sharper 
than ever, and this it was, with a 
certain forward air, as of one who 
rather assumes than maintains his 
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sition in society, which prevented 
is ever appearing thoroughly like a 
entleman. He had left the army 
or some time, and was now full 
occupied in following out the busi- 
ness of the turf—for, truth to say, 
book-making is indeed a business 
of the most laborious kind; and 
whatever amount of capital he 
might possess was chiefly invested 
in such speculations. He had lately 
been admitted a member of Crock- 
ford’s, a proof that the original ex- 
clusiveness of the club was fast re- 
laxing in its vigilance, for there was 
no denying that Levanter was ‘bad 
style,’ and this equivocal offence 
knows no forgiveness in the suf- 
frages of society. After recapitulat- 
ing our ‘tandem’ catastrophe, and 
other freaks of early life, when in 
the 101st Foot, we became gradu- 
ally more and more confidential as 
to our present resources and pur- 
suits, and, whilst I detailed runs in 
Leicestershire, successes at hazard, 
and triumphs at billiards, my com- 
panion opened to my astonished 
view golden ways and means, royal 
roads to wealth and fortune, of 
which, with all my fancied know- 
ledge of the world, I had hitherto 
been totally ignorant. 

‘I made two thousand last week, 
in the funds,’ said he, with the care- 
less air of a man who tells you how 
many brace of partridges he shot on 
the Ist ; and realized fifteen hundred 
more by the sale of some shares in 
the Great Unnecessary, and, as I 
have got a ten thousand pound book 
on the Derby, these little windfalls 
may be useful; but, next year, I 
hope to begin on a larger scale, and 
aie a really ‘ good thing.’ 

‘You must have a good deal of 
capital to work upon,’ said I, some- 
what astounded at the new-born 
magnificence of my friend’s ideas. 

“Not much of that,’ he replied, 
‘but I never throw a chance away : 
as in speculating, so in betting, I 
trust entirely to figures—the only 
horses that always run Seika 
barring bad debts, in which I have 
been tolerably lucky, I never ought 
to lose. Could anything induce me 
to depart from my rule, and back an 
animal on account of its merits, I 
should this year be tempted to do 
so. There is a horse engaged in 
the Derby, now at twenty to one, 

N 
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that, as far as pace and powers go, 
is as sure of winning the race as I 
am of finishing this cup of coffee. 
His name is Oriel; and I can tell 
you, as a friend, of course in the 
strictest confidence, that he was 
tried with Flat-fish, and beat him 
as far as he could see. But what 
are you going to do to-night, 
Grand? I remember, of old, you 
never were given to early hours. I 
am going to Mrs. Man-trap’s, for 
some whist, and a chance pool at 
écarté. Have you a mind to come? 
She mentioned your name, amongst 
others, whom I was to ask if I hap- 
pened to meet them.’ 

So, thought I, either my friend 
here has got on wonderfully in the 
world, or Mrs. Man-trap must be 
going down hill very fast, if such a 
second-rater as this has the manage- 
ment of her invitations. There was 
a time when I might walk into her 
house at all hours, welcome and un- 
asked ; however, I should like to see 
how my old flame wears. I'll go. 
Accordingly, I promised to accom- 
pany Levanter, only stipulating 
that, as there was sure to be some 
card-playing, I should run up stairs 
for ten minutes, to get a little small 
change. 

Twelve o'clock had struck, the 
Temple of Chance was open, and, 
in a shorter period than I have 
named, I was c Levanter’s side, in 
his quiet, dark-coloured brougham, 
with a fifty-pound note in my waist- 
coat pocket, the product of three 
timely ‘sevens,’ that, unlike Glen- 
dower’s spirits, came ‘when I did 
call for them.’ 

* My dear Grand, I am so charmed 
to see you!’ exclaimed our hostess, 
as I went up to make my bow, on 
my arrival, accosting me with as 
much easy good-humoured indiffer- 
ence as hana we had ‘never met 


and never parted.’ ‘I thought you 
were at Melton; how good of . 


vanter to bring you. He always 
comes tomy Thursday-nights, andso 
must you.’ I bowedmyacknowledg- 
ments, and turned round to take a 
view of the company, and obtain 
some slight insight into Mrs. Man- 
trap’s Thursday nights. The well- 
known rooms were brilliant with 
lamp-light, and gorgeous with 
flowers ; the faint tinge of the light- 
coloured walls, with the rich dark 
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carpet, served admirably to set off 
rose-tinted draperies and motley 
furniture, dotted here and there 
with red. There were more fanci- 
ful ornaments, more Sévres china, 
than ever; whilst, from the distant 
conservatory, forming another well- 
lighted retreat, came the subdued 
sounds of a self-playing pianoforte, 
just sufficiently distinct to encourage 
conversation, not too loud to inter- 
rupt whist. But the company was 
of a different grade from that which 
I had been used to meet, in former 
days, in these brilliant apartments. 
The ladies were more dressed, more 
rouged, laughed louder, and looked 
bolder, than is customary in English 
society, and, in truth, there were 
several foreigners amongst that 
talkative throng; whilst the men— 
German barons, French counts, and 
disreputable adventurers of our own 
nation—were engaged at the different 
games they played with an affecta- 
tion of extreme carelessness, which 
savours of that dexterity over which 
fortune has no control. Not a man 
or woman of them all but had some 
‘history,’ not entirely redounding 
to the individual’s credit, attached 
to him or her; and could the life of 
the hostess have been written by her- 
self, it would not have been the least 
extraordinary amongst the assem- 
blage. Iturned to look at her, as she 
moved from one circle to another, 
with a smile and jest for each, and 
was shocked to observe the ravages 
that time and anxiety had made upon 
the once handsome Mrs. Man-trap. 
That is the worst of your good-look- 
ing women of a certain age, who 
seem to preserve their beauty be- 
yond its natural term only that it 
may go all at once. With them one 
season does all the mischief that it 
has taken ten years’ pains to avert ; 
and the less gradual the process of 
decay, the more startling are its un- 
welcome effects. Mrs. Man-trap 
was now a haggard old woman ; at 
a distance, she still preserved some- 
thing of that captivating air which, 
with all her dashing style, had once 
been her most dangerous weapon, 
but upon a nearer approach, the 
charm was completely dispelled : 
the cheeks were sunken, the eyes 
hollowed, the features sharpened 
and care-worn, and the sunny hair 
grown poor and thin. Dress might 
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still conceal the altered outlines of 
her form, but the projecting collar- 
bone, the shrunk and wasted hands, 
told a different tale. Still she 
seemed in buoyant spirits, which, if 
forced, were admirably assumed for 
the occasion ; nor was it until I saw 
her wholly absorbed in the excite- 
ment of a game at écarté, on which 
she had staked a considerable sum, 
that I could perceive, in undisguised 
reality, the haggard change that had 
overtaken her person and features. 
I had not, however, much time for 
observation, as I soon found myself 
set down to a party at whist, con- 
sisting of my friend Carambole, 
whom I was somewhat surprised to 
see here, a French countess, and an 
Trish major, one of the most scien- 
tific players it has ever been my for- 
tune to meet. Carambole and [ 
were partners, and as is usually the 
case between English and French 
players of high calibre, misunder- 
stood each other’s game, and were, 
consequently, unable to make an 

head against the good cards which 
fortune lavished so liberally upon 
the hands of our adversaries, more 
especially when it chanced to be the 
Countess’s deal. The Major, having 
won two rubbers, thought proper to 
retire, as I learnt from Carambole 
was his invariable custom; and I 
found myself, though sorely against 
my will, obliged to sit down and play 
écarté against the clever French- 
woman. She certainly was pretty 
and pee though no longer in 
the freshness of youth, and I sub- 
mitted, with as good a grace as I 
could assume, to be despoiled by 
the lively gambler, inwardly resolv- 
ing to take my departure as soon as 
my fifty pounds, considerably les- 
sened already, should be entirely 
swallowed up. It chanced that my 
fair antagonist was possessed of a 
beautiful hand, whose taper fingers 
she scorned to set off by the adven- 
titious aid of jewellery, and, when- 
ever she dealt, I found my eves so 
fascinated by the charms of this un- 
adorned member, that I could not 
withdraw my admiring gaze from 
its pliant movements. It was some 
time before I perceived that such 
mute homage on my part was ex- 
tremely embarrassing to its object : 
she coughed, she blushed, even 
through her rouge, she changed her 
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position, and seemed ill at ease, 
whilst the game proceeded with no 
remarkable vicissitude, but, either 
from better luck or superior skill, 
with a decided tendency in my 
favour. This was a state of thin 
unaccountable as it was waleebad> 
for; but, as it was not my part to 
complain of the smiles of fortune, I 
went on playing unsuspiciously 
enough. Presently a French gen- 
tleman, with whom I had not the 
honour of being acquainted, came 
and stood behind my chair, express- 
ing his admiration at my science, 
and requesting permission to ob- 
serve my play. Of course I acqui- 
esced most politely; but, though 
young in years and appearance, I 
was not quite such a fool as 
looked, and this last manceuvre put 
my attention on the qui vive. I had 
heard of fingers being placed to fore- 
heads, and looks and glances inter- 
changed with affected carelessness, 
to telegraph from some interested 
on-looker to the proposing player 
the most judicious number to be de- 
manded, and I determined that my 
anxious Countess should have no 
such assistance as this without re- 
mark. I accordingly called to Ca- 
rambole, who was lounging about 
the room, and begged him to hand 
me a glass of iced-water, at the 
same time, by a rapid sign, draw- 
ing his attention to the sh 
looking over my shoulder. e 
quick-witted Frenchman took my 
meaning instantaneously, and plac- 
ing himself behind the Countess, 
begged permission to look over her 
hand, and bet upon the game. The 
lady declared it made her nervous 
to have any one studying her cards, 
and Carambole then placed himself 
on one side of the table, still fixing 
his eyes upon his countryman, so as 
to watch his every motion. The 
Countess was now getting almost 
hysterical: the pretty hand shook, 
and the thin lips were compressed 
with anger =a vexation. It was 
evident the confederates were com- 
pletely checkmated, my unwittin 
admiration of the pliant fingers h 
given their conscious owner reason 
to suspect that she was watched, 
and had effectually prevented that 
accustomed sleight-of-hand by which 
the practised dealer commands the 
timely assistance of a king, whilst 
mS 
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Carambole’s ready aid had counter- 
acted the stratagems of her ally, 
and disappointed her of the golden 
harvest generally yielded by the 
game of écarté to her dexterous ar- 
rangements. Pleading a head-ache, 
she rose from the table, paying my 
winnings, after all of inconsiderable 
amount, with a very bad grace, and, 
retiring to the room where supper 
was laid out, consoled herself, like a 
genuine Frenchwoman, with cold 
chicken and champagne. I made 
my bow to Mrs. Man-trap, perfectly 
satisfied with what I had seen of her 
‘Thursday nights,’ and strolled off 
with Carambole, talking, as we per- 
fumed the midnight air with our 
cigars, of the scene we had just 
quitted, the equivocal position of 
our hostess, and the disreputable 
set of people she seemed to have 
—— about her. 

‘Shall we look in at Meadows’s?’ 
said my companion, as we past the 
lamp-lit portals of that establish- 
ment. ‘I have lost at weest,’ as 
he called the noble game, sacred to 
Hoyle and Major A. ‘I always 
lose at Mrs. Man-trap’s Thursday- 
nights.’ 


‘Agreed,’ said I, ‘my fortune 
must be in the ascendant, to have 
escaped unhurt from the little Coun- 
tess and her lynx-eyed friend: Ca- 
rambole, my jolly punter! I feel as 


if I should throw in.’ With these 
words, we passed the folding-doors, 
that swung smooth and invitingly 
on their noiseless hinges, and fear- 
lessly approached the iron barrier, 
from which, through a narrow and 
pigmy hole, one vigilant eye was 
watching our approach. Alas! well 

own were we as any policeman 
on the beat, and far more welcome. 
The iron barrier opens, as of its own 
accord, and the sleepless warder 
greets us with a deferential welcome, 
as old and valued customers. A 
flight of broad well-carpeted steps 
brings us into a large supper-room, 
whose long table is crowded with 
delicacies, and glittering with plate, 
Mr. Meadows himself, bland, 
middle-aged, and _ gentlemanlike, 
presses upon us the various good 
things so handsomely provided, 
and, touching cautiously upon the 
po topics of the day, refrains 
rom any ill-timed allusions to the 
business of the evening. In the 
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next room the box is rattling, and, 
unlike Crockford’s, the odour of 
cigar-smoke reaches us even at the 
supper-table. Meadows ushers us 
politely into his temple, and fur- 
nishes the sinews of war, with 
the same stately courtesy with 
which he proffers materials for writ- 
ing the necessary cheque. I take 
my seat between a cornet in the 
Blues and a brother guardsman, 
Carambole being accommodated with 
a chair opposite to me. The pro- 
prietor, still careful of our comforts, 
supplies us with cigars and huge 
tumblers of brandy and soda-water. 
An Indian officer, tanned by a tro- 

ical sun, and rejoicing in huge 

lack mustachios, with a Mahratta 
sabre-cut upon his brow, has just 
thrown out with a continuance of 
that bad luck which has dogged him 
since he arrived at Southampton. 
Poor fellow ! he will have to return 
to those scorching climes long be- 
fore his well-earned leave has ex- 
pired. A rich young Jew, apeing 
the fast man about town, but be- 
traying his Hebrew origin in his 
tawdry attire and profuse jewellery 
as unmistakeably as in his promi- 
nent features mal peculiar ie. 
rolls the box to me, disgusted at the 
futile ‘deuce-ace’ which stands re- 
vealed to mulct him of his ten-pound 
set; and, drawing my gloves on 
tight, with a presentiment of tri- 
umph, I call a fortunate number, 
and begin. All games at hazard 
are alike in detail, however different 
they may be in their effects ; and, 
after a night of morbid excitement, 
repressed agitation, and false merri- 
ment, spent in a stifling atmosphere, 
Carambole and I walked into the 
fresh morning dawn, now gilding 
the chimney-pots of Albemarle- 
street, under the congratulations 
and good wishes of the urbane Mr. 
Meadows, from whom we had won, 
between us, nearly eleven hundred 
pounds. 

A few such nights as this, a few 
more turns of that extraordinary 
luck which, despite of daily proof 
and experience, the worshipper of 
fortune persists in considering as 
his own peculiar property, and I 
should have been again placed above 
all pecuniary care and anxiety. But 
who ever heard of a gambler’s pros- 
perity outliving the eight-and-forty 
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hours in which it blossoms, blooms, 
and withers? Like the ‘ mirage’ of 
the desert, which tempts the thirsty 
traveller to struggle on and die, so 
are these fitful gleams of success 
vouchsafed by the demon of play to 
lure his victim farther and farther 
into the toils, till there is no retreat, 
and come what may, the wretch is 
irretrievably his own. The next 
night I returned to Meadows’s, and 
lost; the following night I played 
desperately at Crockford’s—and lost. 
And so night after night, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, till the hope 
of success, as it grew more faint in 
reality, haunted me more and more 
in fancy, till I found myself thinking 
when awake and dreaming when 
asleep of the chances and changes 
of the hazard-table only. In 
vain Hillingdon—himself, alas, too 
deeply enthralled by its fascinations 
—warned me against this absorbing 
love of play. i. vain my brother 
officers argued, and Colonel Gran- 
dison admonished. I was deaf to 
entreaty, and scorned advice. My 
difficulties soon arrived at such a 
pitch, that my only hope of extricat- 
ing myself was by making an enor- 
mous coup some night, at Crock- 
ford’s, and breaking the bank. With 
this fallacious trust I struggled on, 
getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire, every ill-omened defeat only 
adding to the embarrassments 
created by its predecessors, and 
still the hour of victory never 
arrived. I began to shun the society 
of my regiment—always a sign that 
there is ‘something wrong,’—and to 
live entirely with Levanter and his 
set, men of desperate fortunes, no 
character, and habits like my own. 
T discontinued all my former amuse- 
ments and pursuits, systematically 
avoided the company of ladies, and 
= my mornings at the Red 

ouse shooting pigeons, my after- 
noons over the Milliard-table, and 
my nights at Crockford’s—or worse 
still, the minor gambling houses. 
Even whist lost its charms; the 
return was far too slow for a man 
living at the railroad-pace which 
threatened so soon to finish my 
career, and the tedious process of 
dealing, sorting, and playing the 
cards, appeared a sad waste of time 
to one who spent every day as if 
there was no to-morrow. By dint 
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of constant excitement I continued 
to shut my eyes to the perils which 
hourly environed me, and taking no 
note of the flight of time, stupefied 
myself into forgetfulness of engage- 
ments daily becoming due, and 
liabilities which would admit of no 
compromise. Amongst the man 
bills which were at that time what is 
technically termed ‘ out,’ and which, 
adorned by my name, cumbered the 
money market; that one alone for 
which Tom Spencer had so gener- 
ously made himself liable gave me 
certain qualms of conscience, as the 
eriod of its redemption drew near. 
continued, however, for a time, to 
stave off so disagreeable a reflection 
till forcibly reminded that the day 
was already past, by a hasty note 
which I received one evening, when 
dressing for dinner, from my omnis- 
cient friend, Mr. Price. How the 
valet got his intelligence it would be 
impossible to ascertain; but that it 
seemed to be of a nature on which 
he himself placed implicit reliance 
appeared from the following note, 
written with a steel pen, and sealed, 
evidently in haste, with a fox’s head: 


* Honovrep Sir,— 

‘I take the liberty of informing 
you, as you have been looked after 
these two days past. A party has 
been inquiring your address at m 
Lord’s, and likewise in St. James’s 
Street, but, at five o’clock this after- 
noon, had failed of discovering it. 
I was only informed of it this day, or 
should have taken the liberty of 
letting youknow. Honoured Sir,— 
It is concerning a bill of Mr. Shad- 
rach’s ; and young Mr. Spencer, he 
is likewise in trouble, as I under- 
stand. If I might venture to advise, 
sir, I should recommend leaving 
town for a few days, as occurred to 
Capt. Lavish, last spring. 

‘I remain, honoured sir, 
‘ Your obedient Servant, 
‘ WitiiaM Price.’ 


Keeping a sharp look out up and 
down the street as I jumped into my 
cab, I drove hurriedly down to 
Crockford’s, where I had appointed 
to dine with Levanter, and stating 
the whole case to him, as a man 
experienced in such difficulties, 
consulted him as to the best course 
to be pursued. By his advice, I 
wrote a note to his own lawyer, a 
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ee versed in dilemmas of 
is nature, and begged him to 
endeavour to make such arrange- 
ments as would enable me to appear 
again in a day or two without fear of 
arrest, and then dispatched a line to 
Colonel Grandison, requesting a 
few days’ leave, on ‘urgent private 
affairs. ‘Having made that all 
right,’ said Levanter, ‘send your 
servant home to pack up your things, 
and let him bring them here imme- 
diately; order your cab to be in wait- 
ing opposite W hite’s from eleven till 
twelve o'clock. You and I will dine 
here, and whilst the harpies are 
watching for you ‘over the way,’ 
slip quietly off to Limmer’s in my 
Brougham—sleep there, and start 
to-morrow morning by the first train 
for Downlands, where I am going at 
any rate on some racing business. 
There is a farm-house on the Down, 
where I put up when I am in the 
neighbourhood, as it is near the 
training stables, and where you will 
be very comfortable for a day or two 
—the country air will do you good, 
and you will get capital butter and 
cream besides seeing ‘Oriel’ go by 

our window twice a week, in his 


ong gallops.’ ‘ So be it,’ said I,‘ I put 


myself into your hands, Levanter ; 
only I do hope and trust you and 
your lawyer will make my term of 
exile as short as possible, for this is 
not exactly the season of the year to 
be doing the rural in an east wind 
on a chalky soil.’ Our plan of 
escape was carried out as success- 
fully as it had been craftily devised. 
Whether or not the stratagem of 
_ my cabriolet at the door of 
ite’s was required in consequence 
of the enemy’s vigilance, I have never 
been able to ascertain; but we 
reached our quarters for the night 
without delay or interruption, and 
having got over the difficulty of a 
start at day-break the following 
morning, we found ourselves at noon, 
with a fearful appetite for break- 
fast, safely domiciled in the farm- 
house before mentioned, consumin 
ached eggs, broiled ham, an 
ome-made bread, faster than all 
the zeal and energy of a cherry- 
cheeked serving maiden could sup- 
ply us. Levanter was to return 
to town by that night’s train, and 
accordingly, after our huge repast, 
we repaired without delay to the 
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stables in which he was so much in- 
terested. It was a real spring day, 
not the raw, changeable apology for 
that delightful season with which, 
in the absence of its reality, we are 
often fain to content ourselves in 
this sea-girt isle; but a glorious, soft, 
balmy afternoon, enriched by sun- 
shine and mellowed by clouds, with 
its south wind, fragrant as though it 
had, indeed, been ‘stealing over a 
bed of violets,’ and its whole bein 
redolent of perfume, filled wit 
warmth, and moisture, and growth. 
As we strolled leisurely along, the 
usual cigar of course between our 
lips, we looked over an expanse of 
hill and dale, wood, water, and mea- 
dow-land, such as in no other country 
than our own could have greeted 
eur admiring gaze. In the vale, the 
perfection of cultivation had but 
added to the natural beauties of the 
picturesque and well-wooded land- 
scape, whilst the wild and open 
downs, relieved by stately clumps of 
fir trees, and dotted by distant sheep, 
stretched far into the horizon, t 
their hazy outline melted away in 
the sunny atmosphere. It wasa day 
and a scene to elevate the mind far 
above the petty strife, the unworthy 
ambition, the childish anxieties, and 
uncalled for cares constituting that 
existence which we dignify by the 
title of Life—to remind us by its 
occasional presence that ‘ some 
flow’rets of Eden we still inherit,’ 
though, alas! ‘the trail of the ser- 
pent is over them all.’ From the 
pure and fragrant atmosphere, from 
the dancing sunlight, and the fresh- 
ening breeze, we stepped into Mr. 
Nobbler’s well-filled and well-ar- 
ranged training stables, and the 
change of thought and feelings was 
as instantaneous as that of the very 
air we breathed. Without, we could 
almost fancy that we belonged to a 
higher state of existence, that, in 
common with the angels, we were 
privileged to enjoy the gladdening 
smiles of heaven; within, we were 
brought down at once to the con- 
sciousness that, jostling and strug- 
gling with our fellow worms in their 
grovelling pursuits, we were of the 
earth earthy. 

* Your servant, sir,’ said Mr. Nob- 
bler, acknowledging with an air of 
respectful assurance my introduc- 
tion to him by my knowing friend. 
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* Would you like to take a little re- 
freshment after your journey, before 
seeing the horses?’ and, on our 
declining his hospitable offer, he 
roceeded to show us through his 
ong range of stabling, answering 
our questions and supplying us with 
information in a manner so affable 
and communicative as to fill me with 
astonishment. Talk of the secrets 
of a racing-stable, and the mysteries 
of the turf, everything here was as 
open as the day. Animals of price- 
less value were stripped for my in- 
spection, whom I had heretofore only 
seen concealed in hoods and swathed 
in clothing on a public race-course, 
or flying towards the goal at a speed 
that made it difficult to establish the 
identity of the favourite as he shot 
past. lon whose infirmity if ascer- 
tained a few short months ago would 
have been worth a mine of gold, 
were now proffered freely to my 
sight and touch, if, after an assur- 
ance that he was ‘perfectly quiet,’ 
not comnentidaatealy confirmed by 
the precautionary muzzle and defen- 
sive stick, with which the boy who 
looked after him armed himself 
before venturing to the docile crea- 
ture’s head, I chose to go up to him 
in his stall. Engagements were 
anticipated, performances recapitu- 
lated, and capabilities discussed, 
with a candour and openness that 
left nothing to be asked or surmised ; 
though when I came to arrange in 
my own mind and to reflect upon 
the stores of miscellaneous informa- 
tion I had gathered from Mr. Nob- 
bler, I could not charge my memory 
with his having sup lied me with a 
single fact by which I could put-a 
shilling into my pocket on the race- 
course or in the ring. Levanter’s 
business was soon concluded, nor did 
I think it my province to inquire as 
to its tendency, and after we had 
= through the whole range of 
uildings, and reviewed in succes- 
sion promising two-year-olds, racing- 
looking colts, and likely fillies, with 
here and there a maturer flyer, that 
our oracular guide pronounced to be 
‘more than smart,’ we sto ped at 
the door of a box, into which I was 
not admitted till after a whisper had 
been interchanged between Mr. 
Nobbler and ‘the captain,’ as he 
called Levanter, the former merely 
remarking, in an off-hand kind of 
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manner, ‘ That's Oriel, by Eastnor, 
engaged in the Derby; would you 
like to see him stripped P” 

The name struck me in a moment, 
and from sheer curiosity I proceeded 
to examine this dark three-year-old 
with more attention than I had be- 
stowed on any of his predecessors. 
He was a long, narrow, and ex- 
tremely deep horse, with a short 
neck, plain Cok and lop ears, by 
no means a beauty, but with extra- 
ordinary points for speed, as was 
testified by his fine oblique shoulder, 
and peculiar length of quarters, 
though spoiled to the eye by their 
singularly drooping outline, and the 
low setting-on of his tail. His le 
were of iron, and like his feet, cal- 
culated to stand any severity of 
training; whilst his round body, 
and apparently sluggish disposition, 
made it probable that such prepara- 
tion would be required. 

All this I saw at a glance, and 
yet, somehow, I did not fancy him ; 
and my first impression was one of 
disappointment that this should be 
the ‘ Oriel’ of whom Levanter had 
so high an opinion. 

Nor did my companions seek to 
enhance my admiration by any com- 
ments of their own, as, beyond a 
oy remark of Mr. Nobbler’s, to the 
effect that ‘he was doing good work,’ 
received by Levanter in solemn 
silence, not another syllable was 
said about this mysterious steed, and 
no wretched ‘plater,’ doomed to 
drag out his leg-weary existence in 
running eternal heats, at one coun- 
try meeting after another, could 
have been shut up, and left to the 
enjoyment of his setting-muzzle, 
with greater coolness than was this 
dangerous ‘outsider.’ Mr. Nobbler 

rovided us with a most sumptuous 
uncheon in his comfortable dwell- 
ing, where silver forks and old 
sherry in the dining-room, with 
books of beauty and gilt-edged al- 
bums in Mrs. Nobbler’s drawing- 
room, gave evidence to the general 
success of the owner’s speculations. 

Levanter started for London by 
the evening train, and I was left un- 
disturbed to my reflections, in the 
old farm-house in which I was to 
spend this the first night of my 
exile. The two rooms which Le- 
vanter had selected and rented as 
his own peculiar retreat, were com- 
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fortably furnished, and abounded 
with such literature as might be 
supposed most in accordance with 
the taste of the occupier. Sporting 
a and general stud-books 
loaded his shelves, whilst consecu- 
tive copies of the Racing Calendar 
littered his table. Sundry works on 
training and veterinary treatment 
were scattered here and there, as if 
on constant duty for reference and 
consultation; nor was the science 
of computation neglected amongst 
his Studies, for I came upon a very 
curious little treatise on algebra, 
professing to simplify its abstruse 
rules, and to apply them to the 
every-day purposes of calculation. 
Levanter has since told me that this 
little volume was of unspeakable 
service to him in his complicated 
betting transactions. A backgam- 
mon board and dice box completed 
the furniture of the apartment; but 
alas, these were not available as a 
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astime without the assistance of at 
east one more individual; nor was 
the literature, though doubtless ex- 
tremely useful, and in itself intrinsi- 
cally valuable, of a kind that could 
exactly be called , reading. 
Bored I confess I was, most com- 
pletely, and doing as I believe every 
one does under similar circum- 
stances, I ordered some tea, and 
went to bed. A whole dreary week 
did I remain in my hiding-place, my 
chief amusements consisting in tak- 
ing fatiguing walks all over the sur- 
rounding country, cultivating an in- 
timacy with Mr. Nobbler, and see- 
ing Oriel striding away in his long 
severe gallops, every day convincing 
me more and more that I had never 
beheld such a horse, and that if 
‘make and shape,’ and, what is 
technically termed ‘form,’ were to 
go for anything, he was as sure of 
winning the Derby as if the race 
were already over. 
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WEakIsoME and never-ending as 
the week appeared, its monotony 
was at length broken in upon, dis- 
agreeably enough, by a letter which 
I received from Levanter’s lawyer, 
and by which, although it put a pe- 
riod to my exile, I was horror-struck 
to learn that Tom Spencer had been 
arrested at Oxford for the fatal bill 
to which he had so inconsiderately 
put his name. Although, as my 
eens remarked, with busi- 
ness-like sang-froid, ‘this would 
much facilitate arrangements for my 
speedy return to town, there being 
no doubt that Mr. Spencer or his 
friends would immediately liquidate 
the liability,’ it made me miserable 
to think of the consequences to 
Tom’s success at the University, 
and future prospects in life, with 
which this ill-timed arrest would 
be fraught. I determined, at all 
hazards, to return to London, even 
before the period assigned by my 
legal adviser, and to do anything 
and everything that was et at 
any sacrifice, to avert from my gene- 
rous friend the misfortunes which I 
had brought upon his head. But I 
could not possibly start before the 


following day, as the next mornin 
was to witness an event on which 
fondly hoped my future prosperity 
and my very ability to make some 
amends to Tom Spencer, were to 
depend. 

A private trial was to come off at 
day-break, between ‘ Oriel’ and the 
‘King of Diamonds,’ a recent pur- 
chase for this express purpose, and, 
from the certainty already arrived 
at as to the ‘ King’s’ powers, when 
opposed to other horses, now 
favourites for the race, Oriel’s 
chance of winning the coming Derby 
might be tested to a nicety. The 
time I had spent and the pains I 
had taken, in ingratiating myself 
with Mr. Nobbler, had not been 
thrown away,—flattered by my at- 
tentions and pleased with my loudly- 
expressed admiration of his ‘ flyer,’ 
he had taken me entirely into his 
confidence, stating openly his own 
opinion, that ‘ Oriel’ was the fastest 
horse he had ever trained, inviting 
me to be present at the forthcoming 
trial, which should decide positively 
on his presumed merits, and advisin 
me strongly, should the contest en 
as we anticipated, to lose no time in 
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‘getting on’ at the ‘long odds,’ 
before the capital invested by him- 
self and his party on their favourite 
should bring him up in the betting. 

Little need had 1 of being called 
at dawn on the eventful morning, 
for hardly a wink of sleep did I en- 
joy during the night, as I lay plan- 
ning and revolving my future pro- 
ceedings in my own mind. I was 
up and dressed by candle-light, and 
ere the earliest cock had proclaimed 
to the denizens of the farm that it 
was day-break, I was already upon 
the Down. The weather was thick 
and hazy, with a drizzling rain, and, 
at that early period of the day, the 
silence seemed almost supernatural. 
Nota soul did I meet, as I toiled up 
the gradual ascent that led to the 
trial-ground, save one old gentleman 
in green spectacles, habited as a 
clergyman of the Established 
Church, and, as I surmised, pro- 
bably some valetudinarian, to whom 
walking exercise in the morning air 
had been prescribed. I took but 
little notice of him, and, on mention- 
ing the circumstance to Mr. Nob- 
bler, who soon arrived with his myr- 
midons, was amused at the anxiety 
depicted in his jolly countenance, as 
he expressed a wish that ‘the old 
cove mightn’t be a tout after all.’ 
However, the fog being by this time 
dispersed, and the clerical interloper 
nowhere to be seen, we proceeded to 
the business in hand, of which it is 
sufficient to say, that ‘Oriel’ fully 
answered the expectations we had 
of him, and that having given the 
‘King of Diamonds’ the advantage of 
seven pounds in weight, he likewise 
accommodated him with a beating 
of nearly one hundred yards, old 
‘True Blue,’ who was put inasathird 
performer, to insure the accuracy of 
the running, coming in exactly as we 
anticipated, three lengths behind the 
trial-horse. 

This was conclusive. I jumped 
on a thorough-bred hack of the 
trainer’s, was at the station in the 
nick of time to catch the ‘ morning 
express,’ and found myself in Lon- 
don at one p.m., charged with a 
budget of intelligence for Levanter, 
and determined to go down that 
afternoon to Tattersall’s, and make 
or mar my fortunes by backin 
‘ Oriel,’ till my book was full. As i 
got out of the train, at the Metro- 
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politan terminus, I was surprised to 
recognise in one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers the identical clergyman in 
green spectacles whom I had met 
that very morning on the Down; 
but my astonishmentwas still greater 
when the carriages were opened, and 
I beheld the reverend valetudinarian 
run familiarly up to an individual 
in the full professional attire of a 
butcher, ak walk away with him 
arm in arm. The seeming incon- 
sistency explained itself ere I was 
many hours older; for on making 
my appearance at Tattersall’s that 
same afternoon, and putting forth 
a ‘ feeler’ or two as to the state of 
the market, by offers to back ‘ Oriel’ 
in small sums, I was disgusted to find 
that I had been forestalled, and that 
six and seven to one was the most 
that could be got about him. So, 
seeing I could do no better, I booked 
two very large bets at those odds. 
And this proceeding having the natu- 
ral effect of driving him up still 
further, I left the subscription room 
to consult with Levanter as to the 
course to be pursued. It was evi- 
dent that other eyes than mine must 
have witnessed that morning’s trial ; 
and I was now satisfied that my 
elderly and respectable friend who 
evinced such a partiality for exercise 
at peep-of-day, must have been the 
emissary of some crafty speculator, 
catering for his employer in a dis- 
guise the least of all likely to excite 
suspicion. Many and deep were 
the councils held by Levanter and 
myself as to the best means of hood- 
winking the public on the merits of 
our horse. 

I say ‘ ours,’ as I believe Levanter 
was a part-proprietor, but the ac- 
tual ownership always remained a 
mystery. It was needless to bewail 
our want of caution on the important 
morning, nor is it in the power of any 
human being to ensure privacy on 
an open down, in a matter which 
requires its secrets to be nat by at 
least half-a-dozen people, although 
the information, sometimes at the 
disposal of gentlemen, has occa- 
sionally forestalled even the rapid 
movements and cat-like vigilance of 
a professional ‘ tout.’ 

o instance the wheels within 
wheels by which turf affairs are re- 
gulated, I will merely mention a 
case I know to be a fact, in which 
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the generalship of a well-known 
sporting militaire, himself the soul 

honour, but with an intellect and 
acumen that craft might in vain en- 
deavour to baffle or elude, completely 
forestalled the whole arrangements 
of his unconscious adversary. His 
trainer, then in the north of York- 
shire, received a letter from his em- 
ployer desiring him to postpone a 
trial for the following reasons— 
which show the minuteness of the 
intelligence his arrangements en- 
abled him to receive, a his implicit 
reliance on their accuracy. ‘ An 
individual will leave London,’ so 
said his letter, ‘ by the six o'clock 
train, to-morrow morning, and will 
arrive at your station about dusk. 
He will be dressed in a white macin- 
tosh cloak, a hat with crape round 
it, and a red comforter round his 
neck, and is a short, thin man, 
marked with the small-pox. He 
will put up at the Queen’s Head, 
and will be on the moor to-morrow 
morning, looking attentively at the 
different strings of horses. His ob- 
ject is to see Backslider tried against 

onsuch. Let the horses both go 
out and gallop, but on no account 
try them till the following morning, 
when the coast will be clear, as the 
individual mentioned must be back 
at Newmarket by the middle of that 
day.’ This is pretty minute infor- 
mation, not only as to the dress and 
appearance of an enemy's scout, 
but likewise as to his object, his 
habits, and his intended movements; 
nor, had we possessed the campaign- 
ing skill of the gentleman who wrote 
the above letter, should we have 
allowed the seeming churchman thus 
tosteala march upon us. However, 
it was too late to repine, and the 
only thing now to be done was, if 
possible, to counteract the damage 
we had already sustained by the 
premature publication of Oriel’s ex- 
traordinary qualities. Many were 
the plans suggested, and various 
the stratagems proposed; some, I 
am ashamed to say, involving a total 
sacrifice of all principles of honour 
and honesty, and one after another 
was cast aside as ill-judged or im- 
possible, when utieek bestowed 
upon us that which all our en- 
deavours were striving in vain to 
effect. After an unusually severe 
and protracted gallop, Oriel pulled 
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up lame!—dead lame! there was 
no doubt or compromise about it— 
the horse could hardly put his foot 
to the ground. Levanter and I 
started for our old quarters the fol- 
lowing morning, and after a visit of 
inspection to the sufferer, returned 
to town, having decided upon the 
course to be pursued. The injury 
was trifling, though its effects at 
the time had an alarming appear- 
ance; a slight concussion of the 
hoof, owing to an inefficient shoe, 
was the whole extent of the damage ; 
and the chances were that a week 
would see him as well as ever—it 
wanted three of the race—his actual 
chance would not suffer the slightest 
diminution, except in public opinion, 
and now was the time to strike while 
the iron was hot. 

Levanter was far too well versed 
in his craft to allow the matter to 
ooze out except by the most imper- 
ceptible degrees. On the contrary, 
the lameness was kept a profound 
secret, and like all other such mys- 
teries, was known to at least a hun- 
dred people. Down went ‘Oriel’ in 
the betting as rapidly as he had come 
- His tinal backer making one 
affected attempt to stop his decline 
by investing on him, in small sums, 
at ten toone. The Ring, in its as- 
tuteness, thought this was nothing 
but a maneuvre to throw dust in 
their eyes, and keep the horse at 
moderate odds, until his friends 
could get out elsewhere ; and like a 
river dammed up only to burst over 
the insufficient restraint with greater 
fury, the tide of his unpopularity set 
in with redoubled force after this 
seeming eheck, so well timed for the 
ulterior object in view. Twelve to 
one—fifteen to one—twenty to one 
offered about ‘ Oriel,’and no takers— 
they laid against him as if he was 
dead. At length one giant specula- 
tor opened his mouth in earnest, and 
offered to stake thirty to one against 
the colt by Eastnor winning the 
Derby. This was the moment for 
the tide to be ‘ taken at the flood.’ 
My time was come, and pulling 
out my book, I ‘shot’ him at 
once in hundreds. ‘Do it again, 
Captain,’ said a little man at my 
elbow, and his name likewise stood 
on the dexter side of my ledger. 
Levanter was busy at the further 
end of the room, and one or two 
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shrewd old hands took the hint and 
followed suit. Over-eager adver- 
saries began to look as if they 
thought they had been in too great 
a hurry—it was evident there would 
soon be a panic the other way. I 
‘got on’ everything I could, and ere 
I closed my book was glad to take 
six to one about the mysterious 
animal. Not for a moment did I 
dream of hedging. I had resolved 
to stand or fall with ‘ Oriel,’ and I 
backed him for all, and more than 
all that I was worth in the world. 
Uninitiated perusers of the morn- 
ing journals were somewhat puzzled 
next day when, in the sporting 
columns of their respective oracles 
they saw a paragraph to the effect 
‘that in consequence of rumours 
about ‘Oriel,’ he gradually dropped 
from six and seven to one, till twenty 
and thirty wenta begging. At these 
odds, however, he appeared to find 
friends, and his rise was, if possible, 
more sudden than his downfal; 
sincesuch was the opinion apparently 
entertained of him by his backers, 
that he left off at five, and even four 
to one taken freely, and became, in 
consequence ‘ first favourite’ for the 
great event.’ Elderly gentlemen 
versed in the fluctuations of the 
funds and the intricacies of the 
money-market, pored in vain over 
the problem, for which they could 
find no readier solution than that ‘ it 
was some rascality connected with 
these racing people.’ Whilst young 
would-be turfites explained to their 
horrified mammas the various ups 
and downs connected with the betting- 
ring, and the way in which money 
was to be made he a judicious use 
of its constant changes, a method of 
gain which nothing could convince 
the unsophisticated old ladies was 
‘anything but cheating, after all.’ 
The important day drew near, and 
our horse, now completely sound, 
rapidly recovered his previous con- 
dition. We were sanguine, and 
justly so, as to his success, nor were 
care and caution wanting on our 
part to ensure his triumph. Vigilant 
policemen and trustworthy servants 
prevented the possibility of any 
tricks being played with him. Le- 
vanter slept in ts stable, and com- 
pelled the lad who gave the horse his 
water himself to drink off a quart of 
the uninviting fluid, ere he proffered 
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it to the brute he served, lest ‘ there 
should be poison in the bowl.’ A 
‘brilliant and numerous staff” at- 
tended him on his transit to Epsom, 
and a stable, secured like a jeweller’s 
shop, was provided forhis occupation. 
I was continually on the move, 
paying him flying visits, and when 
not thus occupied, received daily 
notes from Levanter to set my mind 
atease. The only thing that annoyed 
me was the impossibility of my wit- 
nessing in person the triumph I so 
surely calculated on. Alas! I was 
to be on duty the day of the Derby. 
An unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances prevented the possibility 
of my getting a brother officer to 
take my guard, and when the event- 
ful morning arrived, instead of whirl- 
ing merrily down to Epsom, I was 
compelled, sorely against the grain, 
to swell the pageantry of mimic war 
in the smoky purlieus of St. James's 
Palace. hat a day of suspense it 
was ; all the best fellows in the regi- 
ment were of course gone to the 
Derby, and the ‘slowest set,’ those 
of whom I knew least, were my com- 
rades for the day. How wearily the 
hours seemed to pass. Two o'clock 
came — three—‘the race must be 
over. In another hour I ought to 
know my fate.’ ‘ What a time that 
lad is galloping from Epsom, and yet 
he has two thorough-bred hacks to 
do the sixteen miles. To be sure, if 
‘Oriel’ has won, he is safe to be 
getting drunk somewhere.’ Such 
were my broken and disturbed re- 
flexions, till, at twenty minutes past 
four the agitation became too pain- 
ful to be much longer endured, and 
my character for philosophy must 
have been eternally compromised, 
had not a note addressed in Levan- 
ter’s well known characters been at 
that moment placed in my hand. 
The tramp of the hurried bearer 
alloping off to some other expectant 
ocality, smote pleasantly on my ear 
as I read the following short and 
pithy despatch, evidently indited 
on the spare leaf of a betting-book :— 
‘Epsom, half-past Two. 
‘Dear Granv,—Oriel by a neck ; 
Rossini second; very close race; 
what acoup! Yours, 
‘R. LEVANTER.” 


The remainder of that guard 
passed away as a pleasant dream, 
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and for the next four and twenty 
hours I felt like a man who has been 
relieved from an oppressive and in- 
ordinate weight which has loaded 
him for years. Settling day arrived, 
andatits conclusion, notwithstanding 
losses on the Oaks, and another 
bad night at Crockford’s, I found 
myself the possessor of several 
thousand pounds. Spencer’s bill 
was, as may be supposed, the very 
first engagement from which I freed 
my conscience. Alas! the mischief 
was already done, and my friend’s 
rustication from the University, and 
the difficulties which such a disgrace 
would throw in his way on taking 
ae, had blasted his prospects in 


e. 

Never did I so bitterly regret any 
one of my follies and crimes as that 
accursed bill, and the manly, kind, 
forgiving letter which I received 
from Tom only served to add poig- 
nancy to my regret for the injury I 
had inflicted on so good a fellow. 
My own affairs, however, now re- 
quired most serious attention ; for 
no sooner had I made up my mind 
to look into them, and endeavour to 
dischargeall the most pressing debts, 
than bill after bill came pouring in 
upon me; and difficulty after difh- 
culty, which I had so recklessly 
contracted, rose in such overwhelm- 
ing numbers that I saw the whole 
of my winnings, large as they were, 
would be insufficient to set me 
straight with the world. Had I con- 
sulted our old family-lawyer, Mr. 
Mortmain, he could possibly have 
put me in the way of making terms 
with my creditors, and relieving my- 
self at least of all my heaviest re- 
sponsibilities, but a feeling of shame 
that so old a friend should know the 
whole extent of my involvements, 
particularly as regarded the post- 
obits, prevented my seeking his ad- 
vice and assistance. Instead of this, 
I consulted several lawyers of a 
lower class, and acting upon no de- 
cided system, and by no really good 
advice, I soon found that, although 
the whole of my winnings had melted 
away like snow in the sunshine, I 
was still considerably in debt, and 
harassed for money almost as much 
as before the successful race. Levan- 
ter was too busy with his Ascot 
speculations to be able to afford me 
much of his time or counsel; Hilling- 
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don was out of town in bad health ; 
and Maltby, though an excellent 
straightforward fellow, and of sound 
common sense, was a bad man of 
business. One thing was clear, I 
must leave the Guards. To struggle 
on through another season in town 
would be totally impossible, where- 
as, by aii exchange into some other 
regiment, I should, at all events, 
gain a little breathing time, and 
when out of the way, either abroad, 
or in Ireland, I might possibly effect 
some compromise with the most 
pressing of my creditors. Had I 
commenced the work of reform 
vigorously at the root, had I made 
up my mind to enter an infantry 
regiment, and live as many a gallant 
and distinguished fellow has done 
before me, on less than a hundred 
a year, I might, in the course of 
time, have retrieved my fortunes, 
and saved my character, but I could 
not bear the idea of ‘ Dandy Grand’ 
subsiding into ‘a Liner.’ I shrank 
from the prospect of ‘ outpost duty’ 
on the frontier in Canada, or the un- 
disturbed command of a detachment 
‘up the county,’ in Van Dieman’s 
Land. No—TI could zo? stand that. 
There were some very good fellows 
in the ninetieth Lancers, and the 

had a capital mess in the aol 
Hussars, but then the habits of these 
regiments were little less expensive 
than the Guards, and I might as 
well be ruined in London as at 
Hounslow. So, much as I should 
have liked their service, that was 
out of the question. I determined, 
accordingly, to adopt a middlecourse, 
and try whether a troop in a heavy 
dragoon regiment might not com- 
bine the sort of life to which I had 
accustomed myself with a temporary 
postponement of my utter and irre- 
mediable ruin. Creatures of the 
moment as we all are, and in our 
most important resolutions acted 
on by the veriest trifles, will it be 
believed, that the simple fact of my 
being, for the third time, black- 
balled for White’s exclusive club, 
considerably weakened my repug- 
nancy to thismeasure? Fora long 
time it had been my ambition to 
occupy that privileged bay-window 
‘ over the way,’ where day after day, 
during the season, are to be seen 
well preserved dandies, and elderly 
petits maitres, framed and glazed in 
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rtly magnificence, as large as life. 
Kt Crockford’s I had long been con- 
sidered ‘quite an authority;’ at 
Tattersall’s I was as well known as 
the fox in the yard ; my position in 
general society was sufficiently es- 
tablished to allow of my being 
rude to the fine ladies with im- 

unity, a conclusive proof of 
ae in high favour with that 
inexplicable ‘ set ;’ and all I wanted 
to complete my success was to pass 
in triumph through the trying or- 
deal of an evening ballot at White’s. 
Twice had I failed, and _ twice, 
despite of the exertions of friends 
and the punctuality of a packed 
jury, had the three hateful black- 
balls, which constitute a rejection, 
announced that ‘Grand was pilled.’ 
Once more- had I determined to 
tempt my fate; and with St. 
Heliers to propose, and old Burgo- 
net, the best-natured man in Eng- 
land, to second me, I flattered my- 
self victory was at length insured. 
Little did I know the secrets of that 
conclave by whom my destinies were 
to be determined—little did I guess 
that besides all the natural difficul- 
ties it would be my lot to encounter 
from uninterested strangers, whose 
over-taxed digestions might prompt 
them to relieve their bile by doing 
an ill-natured thing for its own sake, 
and favouring the unknown innocent 
with a gratuitous black-ball; besides 
the secret grudges owed by acquaint- 
ances whom I had ‘cut down’ in 
horsemanship, and friends whom I 
had abused ‘in confidence,’ all of 
which might be securely paid off in 
the ballot-box ; besides such chances 
of rejection which might fairly be 
clleion on, I might likewise be 
thrown over by the faithless opposi- 
tion of the very man who fathered 
me in my efforts to attain the long- 
sought for distinction. ‘ What sort 
of a fellow is this Captain Grand, 
St. Heliers? I see you propose 
him,’ inquired Lord Superfine, in 
a conversation which eventually 
reached my ears. ‘Decidedly an 
ass!’ was the good-natured reply ; 
‘the club is getting much too com- 
mon, and I don’t think we ought to 
let him in.’ Lord Superfine ap- 
peared that night in the drawing- 
room, at five minutes before eleven, 
and there is no doubt as to what his 
tacit vote must have been with re- 
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ee to my entrance, more particu- 
arly as his own nephew was the 
next candidate on the list. Venom, 
who was present for the purpose, of 
which he made no secret, treated me 
as he had already done forty-seven 
aspirants that season in the different 
‘friendly societies’ to which he be- 
longed. This accounted for two 
black balls out of three ; but the re- 
maining one, solemnly disowned to 
me in private by every other man in 
the room, with the exception of my 
proposer and seconder, f am still at 
a loss to account for, unless I place 
it to the credit of my ‘particular 
friend’ St. Heliers, or conclude that 
old Burgonet did it by mistake. 
Having decided in my own mind 
that my career in the metropolis was 
now over, I lost little time in making 
such arrangements as should obtain 
me the desired exchange into a Dra- 
goon regiment. I had sufficient 
interest to overcome the usual oppo- 
sition to a step of this kind on the 
part of the Colonel and other officers 
of my own corps, an opposition 
founded on the plausible principle 
that such exchanges stop the course 
of promotion, and that it is better 
that one comrade in difficulties 
should be driven out of the profes- 
sion and ruined altogether, than that 
the different lieutenancies, captain- 
cies, and colonelcies, should be 
temptingly withheld from his im- 
patient brother-officers ; and nothin 
was now left for me to do but to fin 
my man, and come to terms with 
him on our mutual agreement. 
In London, nothing can be done 
between the two persons most inter- 
ested in any proceeding without the 
intervention of a third party, for 
whose especial benefit this Letant 
communication on the part of the 
sea, gp would appear to be ar- 
ranged, and the system is so fully 
carried out in army-exchanges as to 
give entire employment to one or 
two agents, whose only business it 
is to bring such contracting parties 
together, and who seem to make a 
very comfortable livelihood by the 
fees charged upon their discon- 
tented employers. To one of these 
go-betweens I accordingly betook 
myself, and many an anxious hour 
did I spend in his little business-like 
parlour, near Pall-mall, fitted up as 
though it were a miniature war- 
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office, with army-lists, memoranda of 
services, stations of troops, and all 
the literature most interesting to 
those thirsters after promotion for 
whom it was provided. Long were 
the conclaves held by Mr. hear 
and myself on the different means 
by which advancement in the army, 
combined with agreeable quarters, 
was most likely to be acquired ; and 
voluminous was the correspondence 
held through his means with sundry 
old captains and brevet-majors, who, 
although open to any and all offers 
that might redound to their indivi- 
dual advantage, had still a hanker- 
ing after the fancied repose and com- 
fort of a guardsman’s life. It is 
curious enough that amongst his 
brethren in the line a very general 
idea should prevail to the effect that 
the whole and sole duty of an officer 
in the favoured brigade is to attend 
regularly the different performances 
at her Majesty’s theatre, and to fur- 
nish a circumstantial report of all 
the state balls, fancy-fairs, concerts, 
breakfasts, and other fashionable 
arrangements which constitute the 
campaign of a London season—that 
the early drill, the tedious guard- 
mounting, the monotonous barrack 
duty, are unknown to this luxurious 
warrior, and that leave, interminable 
leave, the grand desideratum of all 
recipients of full-pay, permits him 
to be absent from the metropolis 
whenever he chooses to apply for it. 
Wofully do these asaliaien find 
themselves deceived, when, after a 
large outlay of capital, and an exer- 
cise of interest that might have ob- 
tained a staff-appointment, they be- 
hold themselves doing the same duty 
in London that they have dail 

cursed at Gibraltar, varied, if at all, 
by more frequent repetition, and 
discipline fully as strict, whilst, un- 
kindest cut of all! the long-desired 
exchange, which they had confidently 
hoped was to prove an immediate 
passport into the most exclusive 
circles of London society, leaves 
them in exactly the same position 
that their previous station and ac- 
quirements have enabled them to 
assume; these facts, however, are 
only learnt by experience; and I 
hell no difficulty, under the auspices 
of Mr. Ryder, in finding a host of 
applicants eager to substitute my 
lieutenancy in the Guards for their 
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own troops, companies, &c., in Rifles, 
Highlanders, cers, Fusiliers, 
Hussars, Light Infantry, Horse, 
Foot, and Dragoons. The first diffi- 
culty was in selection ; and after the 
— description of service had 

een decided on in favour of the ca- 
valry, there was a considerable de- 
gree of bargaining and arrangement, 
all carried on through the indefatig- 
able agent, as to the terms, pecuniary 
and otherwise, of the proposed ex- 
change. Captain Shabrack wished his 
two chargers to standas partof thene- 
gotiation, but a difference of opinion 
as regarded the actual soundness 
and problematical value of these 
warlike animals, prevented the pos- 
sibility of our coming to terms, and 
the aspiring captain has since sold 
out, and keeps a pack of harriers. 
Sir Launcelot Overalls, who was five 
feet two, and in the receipt of fifteen 
thousand a-year, would treat only 
upon the understanding that his old 
uniforms, considerably the worse for 
wear, should be taken by his succes- 
sor at two-thirds of their original 

rice, and Mr. Ryder, who had seen 

ir Launcelot en grande tenue, 
seemed to think this an extortionate 
demand, considering the antiquity of 
the vestments. One wavering cava- 
lier, who was liberality itself as to 
money matters, changed his mind at 
the last moment, whilst another 
found it impossible to give any defi- 
nite answer until the state of his 


—_ property had been decided 
y the event of the coming St. 
Leger; and it was only after a vast 
deal of diplomatic intercourse, and 
cautious communication, that an 
arrangement was at length effected, 
by which the King of Oude’s Dra- 


yoon’s, or North Staffordshire 
lashers, obtained the services of 
Captain Digby Grand, late of the 
4th Foot-Guards, in the room of 
‘ Brevet-Major Swankey, who ex- 
changes ;’ the Gazette adding, with 
that praiseworthy regard for truth 
and typical correctness for which 
such documents are so distinguished, 
‘The Christian names of Brevet- 
Major Swankey, appointed to the 
4th Foot-Guards, are Leopold Herod 
Augustus Fitz-Plantagenet, and not 
Leopold Fitz-Plantagenet Herod 
Augustus, as stated in our report of 
yesterday.’ 

It was a melancholy duty to 
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arrange everything for my depar- 
ture from the corps I loved so well, 
to look over the uniforms once don- 
ned so proudly, and to think that 
never more should I have a right to 
wear that distinguished garb, that 
the veriest. civilian now belonged as 
much to the regiment as myself. It 
made me sad at heart to walk down, 
in plain clothes, and look on at that 
guard-mounting which I had so often 
voted an annoyance and a bore, but 
in which I might never again bear a 
part; to take off my hat to that 
colour which I had carried as an en- 
sign, and which in my hearty, boyish 
days I had often hoped I might 
some time follow to victory and 
distinction. The tears sprang to my 
eyes as I returned the salute of the 
men, once acknowledged so mechani- 
cally ; and when the pay-serjeant of 
my company respectfully bade me 
farewell, and wished me every suc- 
cess, on the part of himself and his 
comrades, in my new regiment, I 
could have wept outright. How I 
wished my appointment could be 
cancelled, my ae old corps ordered 
off on immediate service, and that, 
flinging my debts and difficulties to 
the winds, I could once more make 
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the bivouac my home—once more 
feel that ‘the service’ was before 
me, that its prospects were my all- 
in-all. 

Let me pass over the leave-takings 
with my most intimate friends, the 
hearty good wishes I experienced 
from the whole of my brother officers, 
the kind and fatherly advice of Colo- 
nel Grandison (oh! that I had but 
followed it), and the misery of poor 
Hillingdon in bidding farewell to his 
dearest, as he said, his only friend. 
Let me pass over the remorse and 
self-reproach with which I looked 
back on the past course of folly and 
recklessness that had entailed upon 
me the necessity of this most painful 
step, but let me ot pass over that 
feeling of cordial affection for the 
corps I was leaving, that devoted 
interest in its welfare, which, on the 
morning when I bade farewell to the 
battalion, swelled not more strongly 
within my breast than it does to 
day; which, through the lapse of 
years and the selfish cares of life, 
shall still warm my heart and stir my 
blood when memory brings before 
me the time-honoured image of the 
gallant, the stainless, the victorious 
brigade of guards. 


SKETCHES OF ROME UNDER THE POPE AND THE 
REPUBLIC. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Cuapter VI. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF PIUS—THE AUDI- 
ENCES—THE MUNICIPALITY. 


[HOSE early dayscharacterizedb 

the pleasing exhibition of a fran 

desire on the part of the Pope to 
ameliorate the moral and political 
condition of his people, and by the 
natural homage which a susceptible 
population spontaneously offered in 
return, afford so true an index of 
the real relation in which the go- 
verned and the prince stood to each 
other before the intrigues of design- 
ing agitators had demoralized the 
one, or the irrevocable difficulties of 
his position, and a natural imbe- 
cility, had paralyzed the other, that 
it seems well to narrate briefly here 
the attempted reforms of 1846. It 
is well known that a proposition for 
an amnesty was submitted to a 


commission of cardinals, and re- 
jected by them all, with the single 
exception of Gizzi, who was after- 
wards the First Minister of State. 
Monsignor Corboli, a prelate of 
earnestness, honesty, and marked 
ability, whose exertions in the truly 
liberal cause of progressive reform 
were, throughout the course of that 
short episode, of frequent use to the 
pontiff, and who served the exigen- 
cies of the day with a political 
knowledge which few among their 
leaders possessed, was the author of 
the celebrated amnesty which issued 
in the name of the Pope only, and 
without the usual countersignature 
of the Secretary of State. 

To obtain information regarding 
existing abuses was the first step: 
a task of amazing difficulty, when all 
officials were self-interested. Finance 
and justice tampered with by the 
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venal—a greed of gain pervading all 
classes in a state poverty-stricken 
in its most vital resources by mis- 
management—the exclusiveness of 
priest-class domineering over every 
action, thought, and emotion of the 
people—an army whose real force 
was in its mercenaries—a corrupt 
court, overspending by a million 
annually the revenues wrung by 
extortion from poverty—public in- 
stitutions with costliest establish- 
ments—on all sides, official misrule 
above the people, and among them 
a silence as of the grave, enforced 
for centuries by a tyrannical police 
—where or from whence was to 
arise the voice to speak of all this, 
and offer tangible details to the 
prince as yet unknown and untried, 
and still surrounded by the same 
machinery of mystery, coercion, and 
silence which his predecessors had 
wielded with such fatal efficacy ? 
‘The double night of ages, and of 
her, Night’s, daughter, Ignorance,’ 
had settled like an incubus on the 
people whom the world then called 
upon for integrity, fearlessness, 
energy, moderation, and truthful- 
ness in their endeavours at reform. 
Oh, ye who in England can (and 
do) utter a growl of open dissent, 
opposition, or defiance, as may suit 
your temper or your interests, if 
any part of the social machine press 
on your private liberty or even on 
your personal comforts, and who, in 
your local meetings, your over- 
grown press, your elective Parlia- 
ment, are only encumbered by mul- 
tiplied modes of expression, pause 
ere you judge hastily either of the 
ruler or the people who out of such 
darkness emerged unseeing as the 
prisoner who for years had sat in a 
subterranean dungeon. Light is not 
all pervading, but derived; it extends 
physically and morally by transmis- 
sion, and travels with measurable 
speed even through unimpeded 
space, but with diminished velocity 
tvhen obstacles are interposed ; and 
as there is a light of distant stars 
which has not yet reached us for 
that the world is not old enough, 
even so there are parts of this 
rivilized and modernized Europe to 
which western influences have not 
yet extended, but which for their 
ulumination need only time, and the 
progress which is the world’s law, 
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for the moral light rests not, and is 
even now, like the celestial rays, on 
its road to darkest corners. 

There was something patriarchal 
in the audiences by means of which 
the Pope now sought to gain intelli- 
gence. The Quirinal was open to 
all; no court etiquette closed the 
doors, but all classes were free to 
come. From the aristocratic land- 
holder to the humblest peasant, the 
audience was free; and in those 
days might have been seen the 
country farmer with his budget of 
wants, the shop-keeper, the soldier, 
the artist, awaiting their turn in 
the ante-rooms of the prince, and 
all were certain of a courteous 
reception and a frank hearing. 
Many hours were daily consumed 
in this primitive mode of investi- 
gating abuses, but we cannot sa 
that either the method was ill- 
judged or that the results were 
unsatisfactory. On the one side, if 
large views were not offered by the 
visitors, details which must have 
escaped the acuteness of the most 
willing commission were elicited by 
the Pope; and on the other, the 
people formed an attachment to 
their prince founded on personal 
knowledge, and which to this hour, 
even now as he takes his accus- 
tomed airing on the high-roads, has 
not wholly died out of the memories 
of even that fickle, betrayed, op- 
pressed people. 

It has been well remarked, that 
the popular cry was ever Evviva 
Pio Nono! and never Evviva il 
Papa! But these audiences had 
still another result: ignorant of all 
government details, the people 
pressed on him such nated and 
multiplied advice, that his reforms 
seemed rather a concession than a 
free gift. Their enthusiasm was 
first of hope, finally of encourage- 
ment; and as he rode along the 
streets, the crowd around his car- 
riage would cry, Santo Padre 
abbiate fiducia nel popolo. From 
such beginnings on his part, much 
was naturally expected, and by 
giving origin to and fair grounds 
for hopes such as had not for ages 
been held out to the people, he was 
offering so many moreno pledges 
for valid reforms, which, however 
difficult of execution, he was bound 
to put in practice. For his earlier 
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movements of reform were not 
guarantees wrung through force or 
remonstrance by an exasperated or 
unrestrained people from a reluctant 
prince; nor can they be made 
to wear the aspect of conces- 
sions customary at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, which 
are as unreal as the compliments 
preceding the ancient combats, 
and which the Romans, well ac- 
quainted with the formalities at- 
tending a recent elevation to an 
electoral monarchy, were little likely 
to misapprehend. They were spon- 
taneous offerings made on the part 
of the ruler, unexpectedly and with- 
out conditions; they were ‘doubly 
valuable and doubly binding as 
being personally made, and to the 
popular judgment were more likely 
to prove to be the well studied 
results of an individual mind seek- 
ing their good, from the fact that 
the habitual councillors of the Pope 
held aloof from all accordance with 
these efforts at reform. Fresh from 
the will of one man, and that man 
the head and irresponsible dictator 
of law, whose derived and educa- 
tional tendencies were opposed to 
innovation of every kind, they were 
indeed indications for hope even to 
the most despairing, and viewed 
historically and impartially, must 
stand in plain characters at the 
head of the chain of events which 
recipitated an expectant and de- 
uded people into the depths of 
slavery, and has left the well-mean- 
ing originator of so much evil to be 
either despised for his treachery or 
pitied for his weakness. 

The peculiarities of the popedom 
furnish, as we have already stated, 
the key to a rational view of all the 
events of which we offer these pass- 
ing sketches ; and he who wishes to 
study with impartiality must begin 
with the story of what it was ages 
ago, must trace it as the early propa- 
gator of Christianity against Pa- 
ganism, the conservator of truth and 
even of science in the dark ages, the 
patron of art in the revival, and 
finally as the diminished champion 
and hero of a played-out part 
which outlived the importance 
of its place in history, and, be- 
coming darker and sinking lower 
as other nations not only gathered 
but disseminated light, furnished in 
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our own days only the melancholy 
spectacle of political insignificance 
united to gigantic but unsupported 
claims—a crown of faded laurels 
fantastically wreathed over a hideous 
and rotten carcase, the semblance of 
power without its reality, feebly ap- 
pealing to an ancient régime for its 
importance, and gathering its prece- 
dents from a long exploded system 
for which the exigencies of the day 
in which it flourished alone formed 
an excuse. The man who inherited 
such a past, and was young enough, 
liberal enough, and, some would add, 
mad enough to attempt to divert the 
irrevocably downward course of his 
system on the world’s ever flowing 
stream, was Pio Nono! 

At these audiences, Corboli was 
the constant and sole attendant of 
the Pope. After a few months they 
were abandoned, as so much time 
was consumed by the immense 
crowds who gained admission. Gual- 
terio (who is apologetic for Pius 
throughout his rather tedious and 
unfinished history) remarks that his 
ready extempore reasoning and 
facilities of speaking, derived from 
the acquired habit of pulpit oratory, 
conveyed an idea to his hearers that 
his views were larger and his powers 
greater than in reality they were, 
and that he was perplexed by the 
over-estimate which was formed of 
him by the people, (first slight 
awakenings to his inevitable future !) 
After such interviews he was often 
oppressed by melancholy at the 
prospect of the impossibility of 
realising such hopes. Si vuole da me 
cio di cui non sono capace. Dio 
mio ! mi credono un Napoleone! ma 
se non ne honé la forza ne Vingegno! 
exclaimed he to his friends on one 
occasion. What! already! Did the 
difficulties begin so soon ? 

The earliest reforms are soon told. 
Military tribunals were abolished—a 
system under which the people were 
hable to trial by martial law for a 
numerous class of offences. A eom- 
mission to examine and report on 
the law code was appointed, a vain 
and fruitless attack on its manifold 
abuses. Here let the result be told : 
the commission began to explore— 
did explore, and no doubt found 
somewhat on which to commence a 
reform ; but events crowded on too 
fast; to the ephemeral triumphs ofthe 

oO 
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pontiff succeeded the year of revolu- 
tions, the war with Austria, and the 
military events throughout all Italy ; 
and while each succeeding govern- 
ment appointed inquirers into the 
most flagrant abuses which ever 
defiled the legislation of a country, 
no results were ever arrived at, and, 
till actual war closed the courts in 
the city of Rome, the Pope, the 
Chambers, the Republic were each 
content to lie successively under this 
incubus, which has again in fearful 
force resumed its accustomed rule 
over their persons and their pro- 
perty. 

The municipal rights of the city 
had long slumbered under a mocking 
image of departed greatness, and the 
‘senator’ .of Rome, a solitary ma- 
gistrate, with little power and no 
representative or consulting body, 
resided on the Capitol. Noblest 
duty his to open in state pro- 
cession of faded trumpeters the 
annual carnival! while a court, of 
which the squabbles of domestics, 
and even the arrangement of their 
customary privileges amongst them- 
selves, formed the principal business, 
was held on that sublime site! An 
elective body, sufficiently numerous, 
was instituted; but by mistaking 
their functions for general instead of 
local legislation, they offended alike 
the advocates of a true representa- 
tive system, and neglected the hum- 
bler details by which all classes of 
citizens might have been benefited. 
But did the people know their wants? 
there is a difference between a feel- 
ing and a knowledge; we suffer, but 
it needs the skilful physician either 
to appreciate the extent of the dis- 
ease or to apply the remedy. 

Musing among the ruins which lie 
scattered around the base of that 
same hill—Nature’s high place, on 
which brave men had once erected 
their altar of freedom—a great his- 
torian had first conceived the idea of 
compiling a record of the ‘ decline’ 
and the ‘ fall’ of the noblest of man’s 
achieved structures; and had fancied 
that the memories of former days 
crowding on him from ruined arch 
and shattered columns, that the very 
air, eloquent of historic deeds, 
breathed an irresistible inspiration— 
an impulse to which he but offered 
an obedience in undertaking the 
splendid history in which we now 
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read what Rome was, and why it is 
so no longer. But to such fond 
romance we are forced to demur, for 
the material was in the man, whose 
mind, matured and taught, felt the 
living consciousness of genius, and 
grasped intuitively the object for 
which it was best fitted; and it is 
ever so throughout the whole history 
of man and his doings. The place 
may excite the poet’s fancy, but the 
living fire is of spirit origin, and the 
stones and dust of earth, which are 
actually glorious to him who can 
read their mystic characters of the 
past, do not confer either the power 
to act or the inspiration to conceive 
illustrious deeds in keeping with 
their memories. Thus the modern 
‘senate’ resolved itself into a mise- 
rable and inefficient ‘ corporation,’ 
and geese once more cackled on the 
Capitol, but not to save the sacred 
citadel ! 

A reform in the household and 
personal expenses of his establish- 
ment was an early demand of Pius, 
and one which he found no small 
difficulty in achieving. A number 
of officials were dismissed, and some 
degree of order and economy was 
restored, not without a struggle from 
interested venality. The personal 
habits of the Pope were simple and 
inexpensive. A commission to in- 
vestigate the great question of 
finance was also issued, but, perhaps 
emulous of our own protracted in- 
quiries, they made little advance in 
ie Augean task. Nor should we 
omit mention of a class of smaller 
measure which the Romans called 
piccole riforme, in which the com- 
forts of the dwellers in that quaint 
city were involved, while one at least 
was indicative of national character 
and progress. In old days, and per- 
haps in these now degenerate times, 
the clocks of Rome were without a 
hand to indicate minutes, and many 
of them had only six figures on their 
dial, thus requiring an elaborate cal- 
culation before the hour could be 
known ; the ancient Italian method 
of calculating through twenty-four 
hours from sunset being still in use. 
But now the minute-hand was added, 
and French time (the French are 
ever the continental type of what is 
modern) was proclaimed to be ob- 
served. It was the straw on the 
surface of the stream, but indicated 
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the direction of the current. An at- 
tempted abolition of beggars must 
also be noticed, but that is not the 
work of a day, even in countries 
armed with officials and powers, and 
where the giving of alms is not con- 
sidered a motor influence towards 
heaven. We missed for a time the 
icturesque groups at the churches, 

ut old faces sprung up once more, 
and the familiar voices again sur- 
rounded us. Schools for the poor 
were also personally visited by the 
Pope, and a liberal contribution to 
the sufferers from a remarkable in- 
undation of the Tiber, and to our 
own starving sister island, added the 
lustre of private benevolence to the 
many virtues of the pontiff. 

And all this time were the same 
mad vices still the delirium of the 
masses? Did gaming, and jealousy, 
and revenge, and the love of gain 
retain the same hold over uneducated 
minds as formerly, in the days of 

olitical slavery? Crime is to the 
ee the pulse of the masses, 
the index of good or bad government, 
the test of institutions: it is the 
rupture of the order which should 
be the aim and end of the 
ruler, and its imerease is his con- 
demnation, as its decrease is his ap- 
proval. And how stood the index 
now? Even now, with only hopes 
instead of realized reforms, men’s 
hearts turned somewhat from evil. 
Was it that they were just awaking 
and attentive to a novel spectacle ? 
or was it not that a certain indes- 
tructible nobility which is implanted 
in every man’s heart, had bid them 
‘look up,’ for that their deliverance 
was ‘ drawing nigh ?” 

Let theorists account for the fol- 
lowing facts ; the decrease of crime 
in Rome monthly for five months 
was as follows:—In June the 
offences numbered 500; in July, 
340; in August, 230; September, 
200; in October, 112. 


Cuapter VII. 
‘TL POSESSO.’ 


Tue Lateran Basilica has, from the 
time of Constantine, been a kind of 
central citadel and head-quarters to 
the Roman pontiffs. From thence 
a council promulgated its decrees ; 
and to this day, although its palace 
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is converted into a kind of supple- 
ment to the Vatican, the pope icon 
to date his edicts from it. Within 
its sacred walls the heads of Peter 
and Paul are preserved; and close 
by, in the baptistery, is the font in 
which Constantine was baptised, 
and Rienzi, in haughty imitation, 
bathed. Near at hand also is a 
sacred deposit of relics, and a por- 
trait by St. Luke gifted with perpe- 
tual freshness; on the staircase 
leading to which, a crowd of devotees 
are daily and constantly seen ascend- 
ing ontheir knees. From the noble 
platform on which it stands, the eye 
wanders over a vast plain, bounded 
by the Volscian and Sabine moun- 
tains, up to that Alban mount where 
Tusculum in ruins seems still 
haunted by its Cicero. The lower 
portion of the hill is now studded 
with white villas, the retreat of the 
Borghese, Torlonia, and Aldobran- 
dini; on the summit, a convent of the 
Passionisti, distinctly seen intheclear 
atmosphere, indicates the site of the 
temple of the Latian Jupiter, visible 
afar at sea, or over that vast plain, 
when the conqueror was returning 
to his loved Rome with the spoils of 
nations, and thither ascended the 
lesser triumphs. Aqueducts stretch 
away over the thirsty plain, and 
in the distance is Fidenw and Lake 
Regillus, and afar the Mons Sacer. 
We may presume that each newl 
elected pope approaches this bul- 
wark of the church soon after his 
accession with somewhat of the sen- 
sation with which an English mo- 
narch regards Westminster Abbey, 
and takes a solemn possession of the 
Lateran as the heir enters the pater- 
nal halls now wholly his own. It 
has happened to the writer to be 
present at many of the most gorge- 
ous festivals with which royalty or 
religion ever and anon feasts the 
sensual curiosity of the vulgar: at 
the stately procession in which kings 
and conquerors have headed their 
tens of thousands of troops; at the 
more peaceful spectacle of monarchs 
approaching a conference with a re- 
presentative senate; by the roadside 
altars and flowered pathway along 
which southern devotion conveys in 
pomp the emblem of Him ‘who 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands ;’ on the picturesque moun- 
tain pass in Spain, where purity and 
02 
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feminine grace were imaged to the 
peasant worshippers by a physical 
representation of her ‘ blessed 
amongst women,’ with her fresh at- 
tendant med of youthful girls ; 
in gorgeous Venice, where regatta 
time recals all the features of mid- 
dle-age costume on her palace-lined 
canals; near the pompous retinue 
of ecclesiastics, who carry in mighty 
splendour their mockery of the 
‘risen God,’ sheltered by canop 
from his created sun; by nature's 
wildest scenery, where man’s display 
was intruded ; amidst architectural 
grandeur enriched with gorgeous 
costumes, the caparisoned steed, the 
stately chariot, the tramp of thou- 
sands, the martial trumpets, lending 
colour and adding echoing music to 
the spectacle. But all these, striking 
from novelty, impressiveness, and 
simplicity of devotion, from sur- 
rounding scenery or buildings, from 
music or climate, the time, the place, 
or the occasion, were as nought 
compared to the procession in which 
Pius went to take a solemn posses- 
sion of the Lateran; and each has 
left behind less vivid sensations of 
ndeur, poetry, and of that un- 
efinable feeling which stirs us we 
know not how or whence, reminding 
us that we are an integral part of 
the electric whole, when man in 
multitudes assembled expresses by 
colour, voice, music, trampling feet, 
er imposing equipage, the intensity 
of his pride, his devotion, his reso- 
lution, or his emotion. And why? 
What materials, and how blended, 
furnished this feast to the eye and 
lent this poetry to the imagination ? 
How comes it that to walk the classic 
ground of the past is like realising 
the men, the deeds, the emotions of 
ages long gone by? that we love to 
read again the fumiliar story of the 
Redeemer's daily life on the Mount 
of Olives, to stand in Athens with 
Paul, wondering at the altar to ‘ the 
unknown God,’ or in Rome itself, 
to live again over the cherished le- 
gends which modern ability and 
research have not yet been able to 
erase from our belief? There was 
first, then, the place: man in all 
times has felt the influence of place, 
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and this sensation is not confined to 
the dreamy poet, or learned histo- 
rian, or enthusiastic devotee ; it is 
what throbs in untaught peasants, 
as ‘old England,’ or ‘ old Norway,’ 
(for the country matters not,) is 

ronounced by the speaker, and it 
conte like an invisible influence 
over the uneducated peasant, as we 
have often witnessed in Rome, while 
he wanders among the crumbling 
ruins, and is touched by a conscious- 
ness that the antecedents of the 
place have been and are, in relation 
to him, mysteriously and vaguely, 
but still sensibly, asactual existences. 
Doubly so to us whose childhood 
has not been untaught. As we sat 
on that morning in a ruined arch of 
the Coliseum, where a few tapestries 
had beenhung, flaunting their gaudy 
colours among the flowered carpet 
with which nature has clothed in 
hundred patterns of her own* that 
colossal ruin, it almost seemed that 
a window in time had been opened 
for us, from which, standing in the 
shadowy past, we were looking out 
on the stream of life progress as it 
wound along, sunned by actual day, 
and heaving in the onward active 
struggle of existence. ‘ To-day,while 
it is called to-day,’ is the problem for 
man ; the life that is ‘ earnest—real’ 
is our life—the past tinges the cur- 
rent, the future may divert it, we 
know not where; the present is our 
own. 

Strange procession as it winds 
along! actual personification of po- 
pery! full of meaning, a pictorial 
representation of its past, a living 
embodiment of what it is and is to 
be. With strange, perhaps to him- 
self unconscious, meaning, Pius re- 
vives the costumes of the martial 
ages of the pedom ; and, as his 
predecessor Salus would have done, 
mounts his ecclesiastics on horse- 
back, arms their attendants cap-a- 
pie, and with heralds and men in 
armour recals to men’s minds the 
immutability of the system which 
he is pledged to reform. We are 
ea back tothe oldtimesby gorge- 
ous retinues in the actual dresses of 
300 years back, floating banners, 
priests on mules, and the ‘ pomp and 


* An English botanist resident in Rome has enumerated 100 varieties of flower- 
ing plants, to be found in the Coliseum, which are unknown in other parts of the 
Roman State. 
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circumstance’ of a power long since 
set in the horizon of progressive 
time. The sovereign priest himself 
only dissuaded from appearing in 
like guise, is still the very leading 
spirit of the whole, and an air of 
satisfaction madethe occasion doubly 
joyous. But see, trains of priests 
from all the basilicas and churches, 
every order of a pompous hierarchy 
represented in numbers: and what 
next? The thundering cars of the 
artillery, stately cavalry, mercena- 
ries from Switzerland, Roman in- 
fantry, convert it into a military 
triumph, and the picture is complete 
—temporal and spiritual power are 
both represented, and they wind 
along the old Via Sacra, and under 
Titus’ arch even as the triumphs of 
old ascended the Capitol! As the 
hero of the day paused for a moment 
under the arch so singularly inte- 
resting to Christian antiquaries from 
its relievi representing the sacred 
vessels carried by Titus from Jeru- 
salem, a rainbow lit up its gorgeous 
colours overhead, oul the people, 
accepting the omen, rent the air with 
applause. 

he old year is now dying out. 
Men look to the coming anniversary 
of the ‘Capo d'Anno’ with expecta- 
tion, with more than hope. Page- 
antry has sated the eye, but cruel, 
grinding abuses remain to greet the 
makers of holiday on their return 
home ; and there are not wanting 
those who, on their way through the 
Forum onthatday,exchanged doubts 
as to the permanency of the bright 
things which such joyous pomp an- 
nounced ; and perhaps the nearness 
of those ruins, amidst which the 
groups conversed, may have cast a 
time-worn shadow on men’s hearts, 
and damped their rising hopes by a 
mute appeal to the great past, and 
by that undying testimony to the 
mutability of greatness and the pre- 
cariousness of power which the re- 
mains of antiquity ever impress even 
upon the idlest passer-by. 


Cuapter VIII. 


THE YEAR 1847—CICEROACCHIO—VEN- 
TURA—AZEGLIO—THE POPE'S SERMON 
—THE CLUBS. 


Il popolo non piu plaudiva— 
chiedeva—the people no _ longer 
applauded—they demanded. Such 
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was the true remark of a writer of 
the day, as the new year saw @ 
gorgeous procession, surpassing all 
the previous ones in numbers and 
enthusiasm, wind its almost menac- 
ing way through the leading streets, 
and pause not till every inch of 
ground on the Piazza of Monte 
Cavallo was densely packed with 
human beings. And what new 
features did it present? There were 
the same faces, but they were more 
determined, and wore a serious air ; 
there was the same jumble of 
soldiers, priests, civilians, monks, 
and artists, but every company of 
300 is headed by a military leader, 
and they no longer walked—they 
marched. Order, and even discipline, 
took the place of almost riotous 
irregularity, and numerous bands 
led off a hymn of praise to the hero, 
to which thousands of enthusiastic 
voices gave harmonic effect. But 
see—an addition to all former mani- 
festations; a miyglity banner, in- 
scribed with the heads of reforms 
demanded by the people, is borne 
by the people’s tribune, Ciceroacchio 
and his assistants, to be placed within 
reading distance of the Papal bal- 
one Truly, the people had learned 
to demand! 

Pause we a moment to describe 
this popular hero, whose name has 
acquired so much celebrity. Angelo 
Brunetti was a man, not of plebeian 
extraction, but actually a plebeian— 
a sturdy member of the working 
class; no whit above his fellows in 
appearance or manner; gifted only 
with a ready perception, a clear 
head, and steady temper, and, what 
is always valued by the vulgar, a 
colossal frame. Let him not be 
imagined with the exterior of a 
French ouvrier — haggard, wild, 
andexcited,ascontemporary sketches 
have drawn the latter; nor let him 
be classed with those dark-eyed, 
long-haired, mysterious characters 
with whom romance-writers have 
obligingly peopled Venice and most 

arts of Italy,and who are still repro- 

uced on our stage in pointed hats, 
masks, and black cloaks. Let the 
reader rather summon before him a 
stoutandruddy-faced Y orkshireman, 
gift him with Italian volubility and 
Irish impudence, and clothe him in 
a sailor’s jacket and fur cap, and he 
will have a better view of the popular 
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hero than by a study of Rateliffe’s 
romances, or a visit to the latest 
ballet, he could hope to realize. By 
occupation a wood merchant, he 
never abandoned the trade of chop- 
ping, and only shut up shop to 
attend the Circolo Popolare, orkend 
a noisy procession to the Quirinal. 
Exponent of the popular will, be- 
cause a participator in the occupa- 
tions, wrongs, and prejudices of that 
class, and possessed of natural abi- 
lities, he was the necessary pro- 
duction of a movement which com- 
bined all classes into claimants ; and 
standing between the wronged 
peasant and the insulted lay aris- 
tocrat, he was the medium by which 
the former was enabled to coalesce 
with his wealthy neighbour in a 
demand for investigation and reform. 
That he commanded unbounded in- 
fluence over the masses is certain; 
and that he availed himself of that 
power to modify, and even to restrain 
evil passions, and violent or prema- 
ture movements, must be recorded 
in his favour; and also, that 
he was not compromised by name 
or suspicion in any of the darker 


crimes which at a later page defiled 


the patriotcause. We have seen him 
at times when the wildest excitement 
prevailed around him; by midnight 
watch-fires on the piazzas, while 
he passed from group to group, to 
counsel patience and order; we have 
watched him working at the barri- 
cades ; countless times have we en- 
joyed his grave and patient leader- 
ship of crowds, which but for his 
admirable control would have de- 
generated into mobs; with pon- 
derous banner poised in his leathern 
belt, how he has toiled up the 
Quirinal under a July sun! and 
once, when a popular movement 
tempted the Pope to appear in the 
streets unattended by his usual 
retinue, to show his people, as he 
said, how entirely he trusted them, 
have we not seen Ciceroacchio mount 
on the back seat of his carriage, and 
with the air of a superior protecting 
power command the homage of the 
sovereign people! Invaluable man 
to the movement party of the day! 
The wiser leaders encouraged and 
consulted him—a vulgar member of 
the house of Bonaparte, with rather 
mistaken zeal, asked him to dine at 
the same table with the highest of 
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the exclusive Romans; but, better 
informed in the etiquette of exclu- 
sive circles, or perhaps too wise to 
sacrifice his power with his real 
associates, he declined. Should the 
inquiring reader seek to know 
whether this leader of popular en- 
thusiasm joined in the crusade 
against the Austrians, or died glori- 
ously fighting the French, we beg 
to inform him that he did neither ; 
adding, however, that we have pri- 
vate reasons for knowing that the 
Republican Government found him 
honest, charitable, and humane dur- 
ing their hour of triumph; and that 
he disappeared from the stage on 
the day following the entry of the 
French troops, in company with a 
hero of different fame—the fighting 
Garibaldi. The year in which all 
is to be completed (for the time 
grows shorter—would that they had 
known it!) hurries on, and many 
events standout; but we are not com- 
pilingahistory, or evenan index tothe 
movements of the day, but rather at- 
tempting tocatch the more scenic fea- 
tures which stamped a character on 
the period. Would that that period 
had given to its crying necessities 
more vigorous men—that the in- 
tellect of the day had been awakened 
as well as its passions—that a genius 
had been vouchsafed ‘to ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm’ 
which marred a brave cause, and 
left enslaved a brave people—that 
the events had given birth to a 
leader ! 

But there was no prophet; the 
movement of all Italy produced 
every amount and degree of per- 
sonal courage and even of heroism, 
andhas left enough of self-sacrifice to 
redeem the fallen character of a na- 
tion notoriously greedy of gain and 
paltry in seeking it; but the up- 
stirring of its long sleep startled 
men into activity, yet left them 
without the wisdom and power of a 
head; the ‘waters’ indeed, were 
‘moved,’ but the healing power was 
not conferred, and men’s hearts were 
big to bursting, and their hands were 
ready to work, all awaiting but the 
voice which was to guide to unani- 
mity and lead them to successful 
action. Did any Italian genius then 
exist, the times would have called 
him into activity—nay, the times 
seemed almost creative. Rome was 
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then the centre of the movement, 
and men wended thither on their 
selfish or national errand : who were 
they? Gioberti—known then as 
the author of the Gesuita Moderno, 
since then, in Piedmontese politics— 
arrives, is presented, and, report said, 
had to borrow a clerical habit in 
which to appear at court! A civic 
guard of honour is posted at his 
door, the name of the street is 
ehanged to Via Gioberti, all honours 
are his; a year later, and the in- 
scription is defaced, and his name 
detested; he is not the genius of 
modern Rome. Canino, Prince of 
that name, nephew of the Emperor, 
cousin to the President, seeking 
leadership, is the first to display 
the new civic uniform, and insisting, 
in a mad procession by torehlight, 
that the Piedmontese Minister shall 
appear and make a speech from his 
atseor. is imprisoned in his own 
house, by his wise friends, as a hint 
to imprudent zeal. Though later 
seen as President of the National 
Chamber, we can scarcely accord 
him the honoured title of leader. 

But two wise, and good, and elo- 
quent men did come, and the reader 
will still know where to find Azeglio 
and Ventura. The former enjoined 
moderation, but decision and speed, 
in granting inevitable reforms. 
More, perhaps, of a prophet than 
any Italian of the day, he is re- 
warded by the confidence of the one 
people in the peninsula who have 
come out of the late struggle freer 
and happier. 

Ventura, also a Piedmontese, a 
priest of the Theatine order, 
preached the necessity of the purity 
of ecclesiastics, advising immediate 
but moderate reforms. Eloquent 
advocate of truth in religion, and 
appealing to a people whom the de- 
basing vices of the church had long 
since staggered in their belief in the 
existence of any truth, his was nearly 
the single instance of a priest who 
had the courage and ability to offer 
timely advice to his own order, and 
who dared to restore to the pulpit 
its legitimate character of unpur- 
chasable fidelity to religion and mo- 
rality. A touching incident arose 
out of his popularity, and vindicates 
the view we have offered of the early 
unbiassed intentions of the Pope. 
The church of St. Andrea, in Ja- 
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nuary, 1847, was the scene of a 
course of sermons from Ventura, 
where rank, beauty, and intellect 
were represented weekly in a 
crowded and mixed Italian audience. 
On one of these occasions, the 
splendid church was filled to over- 
flowing by an almost impatient 
crowd, as the hour approached for 
the appearance of the favourite 
orator. A movement towards the 
sacristy, a murmur of excitement, 
and in the pulpit we behold, not the 
expected preacher, but Pius himself. 
At his benediction, the approaching 
outbreak of applause is hushed into 
deep attention, and a thrilling silence 
prevails. In words of honest, hearty 
meaning, the pontiff briefly says 
that he has taken that opportunity 
of addressing them to record his 
thanks for their generous support to 
himself; to counsel an unceasing 
devotion on their part to duties of 
daily occurrence—of piety and be- 
nevolence, and of goodwill amongst 
the people whilst their rulers were 
consulting for their good; and he 
concluded a very short address 
by imploring their earnest co- 
operation and prayers for himself. 
It is not often (nay, where is the 
other example ?) that history re- 
cords such union of the pastoral 
with the kingly office, and the event 
was deeply touching to all present. 
During the following Lent, Ventura 

reached before the Pope at St. 

eter’s, and we shall not soon for- 
get, and vainly should we attempt 
to describe, the enthusiasm which 
prevailed as he invoked a blessing 
on the pontiff. The words, echoing 
through those marble halls, con- 
veyed to the leader and to the people 
so true an apprehension of the difli- 
culties which beset the former, and 
the uncertainties with which the 
latter were bound up, that we repro- 
duce them as a summary of the ob- 
stacles which at least one wise man 
of that day foresaw. To many they 
seemed like a forecast and intrusive 
shadow, but to our retrospective 
reader may wear only the natural 
aspect of inevitable conclusions from 
the current of daily events :—Deh ! 
non lo circondi il tradimento, non lo 
assedi Vintrigo, non lo arrestino % 
pregiudizii, gli spauracchi non lo in- 
timidiscano! Sostenetelo nelle sue 
lotte, consolatelo nelle sue amarezze, 
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Jissatelo nelle sue incertezze, e 
guidatelo nelle sue scelte; sicche 
ritrovi delle braccia che lo aiutano, 
e non pietre d'inciampo che lo faccian 
cadere ! * 

_ Impediments, indeed, arose on all 
sides, and we have not here to reveal 
in what they consisted, for impossi- 
ble expectations, personal ambition, 
the treachery of some, the weak- 
ness and folly of others, have 
ever formed the morass through 
which the political leader has had 
to achieve his passage to reform ; 
and the impossible nature of the 
materials of government is already 
known to us; not, indeed, unno- 
ticed, if misunderstood, by the Ro- 
mans themselves, this conflicting 
assemblage of difficulties ; for, emu- 
lous of French example, clubs 
sprang up in which voice was at 
least given to the feelings, if not to 
the wisdom, of the hour. Stormy 
discussions, wildest propositions, a 
national love of words, developed 
into a wild and impassioned elo- 
quence, in which the Italian is only 
equalled by the Irish agitator, might 
be nightly witnessed at the Circolo 
Romano, the Circolo Popolare, and 
others, of which the first-named was 
highest in class, intelligence, and 
moderation. There Gioberti, Aze- 
glio, Dragonetti, (a Neapolitan,) 
Sterbini of the Contemporaneo, and 
an occasional celebrity from the pro- 
vinces or other parts of Italy, might 
be heard, and speeches of great 
ability and excitement sustained the 
exalted enthusiasm of the people. 
Like the literature of the day, such 
displays were of two kinds; either 
so abstract and generalised as rather 
to resemble disquisitions on political 
economy than proposals for practical 
legislation, in which oldest truths 
were vindicated in the prolix ora- 
torical style, of which the modern 
Italian pulpit offers the type and 
has been the school; or else such 
fiery appeals to the passions, 
courage, and sense of sonnae en- 
dured, as used to ring in Conciliauon 
Hall during the life of the departed 
agitator. 
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The diplomatic body resident in 
Rome gave but small indication of 
the feeling of the powers which they 
represented, as it is the peculiar 
office of these trained disguisers of 
policy to affect a knowledge without 
venturing an opinion which might 
be mistaken for interference, and to 
act as slow reflectors of the very 
uncertain resolutions of their supe- 
riors athome. Yetstill in a degree 
reflectors, they imaged somewhat of 
the tone of their governments. The 
Czar sent Count Blondoff on a spe- 
cial mission regarding the Greek 
church, who transacted business as 
formerly with Cardinal Lambrus- 
chini, not now in office, thus appa- 
rently refusing to recognise his suc- 
cessor, Gizzi; while the old repre- 
sentative, Boutanieff, ably carried 
out the maxims of the foreign policy 
of Russia, silence and expectation. 
Baron Usedom, the Minister of 
Prussia, gave no indication of the 
feeling of hisgovernment. Naples, 
in the person of Ludolf, was gay 
and frank, brilliant in entertain- 
ments, incapable, apparently, of no- 
ticing the fever of the day for other 
purposes than to give greater eclat 
to his brilliant receptions. Spain 
was unrepresented, owing to the 
long continued difficulties with the 
holy see; and the Bavarian and 
Hanoverian Ministers have ever had 
little business to transact beyond 
courteous presentations of foreigners 
(principally English) to the Pope. 

aron Lutzow, of Austria, shut up 
in that dark Venetian palace, made 
no sign, but maintained a gloomy 
silence to the hour when a wild ao | 
tore down the imperial eagle, and 
took possession of the embassy. 

So advanced the year, and as the 
hot summer set in, even politicians 
needed a repose, and the Pope re- 
tired to a celebrated convent near 
Subiaco, situated in the midst of 
wildest Apennine scenery, about 
forty miles from the capital, up 
among the retired mountain valleys, 
in which Horace enjoyed his Sabine 
farm, and where we now trace the 
ruins of many a patrician villa. A 





* “Ah! may no treason surround him, nor intrigues beset, nor prejudices 


arrest, nor phantoms intimidate him ! 


Sustain him (O God) in his struggles, con- 


sole him in his hours of bitterness, grant him steadiness in his uncertainties, guide 
him in his choice (of men), so that he may find not stones of stumbling, over which 
to fall, but arms of assistance, tu bear him up!’ 
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breathing time to the weary heart, 
repose to the over-worked brain, rest 
to the over-taxed body—is it always 
so in our retirement from what men 
call the world to their inner world 
and their solitary thoughts? or does 
the absence of external tumult and 
of the crash of the ever-revolving 
machinery of society only render 
more audible on the nightly pillow 
that life-pulse which ceases only 
with existence, and but gives the 
plotting brain a deeper silence in 
which to toil ? 
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Be it rest or unrest, on the Pope’s 
return, following theroad which leads 
to Rome, near the classical Anio, 
and within three miles of the city, 
the Mons Sacer rose to his view, 
crowned, as of old, by a crowd of 
malcontents, who, with Ciceroacchio 
at their head, attempted to obtain 
an audience. He evaded the difficulty 
by rapidly driving past; but the 
future is now somewhat revealed to 
him—even he has become aware 
that il popolo non piu plaudiva— 
chiedeva. 


AUSTRIAN POETS. 


[HE poets of Austria are numerous 
and eminent enough to claim 
a distinction from their German 
brethren, with whom hitherto they 
have been confounded rather than 
united. Indeed, the one common 
language excepted, and such old 
kindred traditions as the fervent 
German heart will cling to, there 
are few points either of resemblance 
or fellowship between them. Allto- 
gether the genius of South Germany 
and that of North Germany are as 
opposite as the poles. The former 
is determined and practical; the 
latter irresolute and visionary. One 
produces manufacturers, the other 
scholars. The intellect of the former 
is clear, acute, and narrow, like the 
sharp boundary ridges that run 
against its sky and close in its valleys; 
that of the latter, misty, indefinite, 
and vast, like the haze that steals 
along its landscapes, softening all, 
silencing all, drawing all things 
vaguely together, and stretching far 
into illimitable space the lines of 
distance. This diversity is equally 
evident,and perhapsmore determined 
in the literature of the two countries. 
Where one gains in strength and 
vigour the other excels in imagi- 
nation and subtlety ; and where one 
fails by pushing too over-weening 
an ideality from the uttermost verge 
of the palpable into the abyss of the 
obscure, the other defeats his natural 
perspicuity by painting the actual 
too minutely, and forgetting to sug- 
gest anything either to the eye or 
the heart. Suggestive power is a 
great and rare faculty. Among 
the greatest poets it exists in the 
greatest degree ; for this it is which 


casts over the whole face of nature 
the ‘ consecration and the dream.’ 
Shakspeare is full of it. So is 
Goethe. So are the epics of Cole- 
ridge. So are Wordsworth’s great 
odes, some of his sonnets, many 
of his minor poems. So is the 
poetry of Mr. anaes And for 
this reason all great poets are in- 
variably popular. They know the 
limits of human thought, and how, 
when that is reached, to turn the 
mind in upon itself. They know 
by their own experience the tender- 
est chords of the heart, and that, as 
with a harp, a delicate touch will 
make them vibrate longer and more 
melodiously than the rude, gusty, 
sweep of unskilled fingers, which 
certainly wakes up every emotion, 
but only to jar them altogether, and 
agitate them painfully. Moreover, 
without suggestive power, it is im- 
— to produce romantic feeling. 
erein, then, lies the superiority of 
the German to the Austrian poet. 
But this superiority is not always 
maintained ; and were it not for the 
two great names that are the pillars 
of German poetic literature, a dan- 
gerous rivalry might be advanced. 
The Austrian poet owes his birth 
to that brilliant epoch when Germany 
first put forth the flower and fruit 
of her long dormant creative spirit ; 
dating from Klopstock and Lessing, 
and culminating in Goethe and 
Schiller. In their school, also, he 
iseducated. Necessarily, therefore, 
he must have intrinsic merits of his 
own, to distinguish him at all from 
sucha school. Intrinsic faults, too ; 
not an unnecessary stipulation for a 
poet of promise, let us remember. 
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He is richly sensuous ; has a straight- 
forward, truthful eye, and an honest 
tongue. He speaks what he sees; 
has a vivid touch, a fine flow of 
verse, unrivalled impetuosity of dic- 
tion, but very seldom elevates the 
object he describes, or endows it 
with any additional feature. As a 
general characteristic, he has little 
ideality, and is exceedingly matter- 
of-fact in his sublimest moments. 
Everything combines to make him 
so. Nature has kindly stept in to 
aid the paternal wishes of the Im- 
perial Government. He enters the 
world with a full disposition to enjoy 
it thoroughly. So far he under- 
stands the gift of life admirably. 
His own beautiful country—there 
is not a finer in creation—otfers him 
every opportunity and advantage 
in fulfilling the prime motive of his 
being. 

Grillparzer, whoknows hiscountry 
as well as he loves it, thus addresses 
Vienna :— 

Schén bist du, doch gefiihrlich auch, 
Dem Schiiler, wie dem Meister, 
Entnervend weht dein Sommerhauch 
Du Capua der Geister. 

Ein Volk, ein wackres Herz, 
Verstand, und vom gesunden, 
Das sich mit Miahrchen und mit Scherz 
Der Wahrheit Bild umwunden. 
Man lebt in halber Poesie 
Gefihrlich fiir die ganze : 
Und ist ein Dichter, ob man nie 
An Vers gedacht und Stanze. (°) 

This is the poetical view of things, 
and just in essence. 

But consider the two great wings 
of the empire, Italy and Hungary, 
only in a picturesque point of view. 
What ground for a poet to tread if 
he can once forget or restrain poli- 
tical feeling! Consider the glories 
of the Tyrolese Alps—the grandeur 
of those vast Servian forests—the 
mighty Danube—the Styrian and 
Carinthian hills, and theirsimple pas- 
toral-hearted peasantry—the Tyrol 
with its heroic antecedents and rare 
scenery. Consider what materials 
there are for a national epic to be 
carved out of those old campaigns 
against the Turkomans—for the bril- 
liant result of which Christianity 
breathes freely in Europe now. Con- 
sider the historic wealth of all the 
Sclavonian nations tributary to that 
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great Easternkingdom, withtheirpre- 
sent half-savage, romantic, chivalrous 
manners and mode of life. Consider 
what ballad-lifeisthereafloat. Some- 
thing of the state of the Scottish 
Highlands in the romance of their 
past days, represented by Sir Walter 
in his novels, we are reminded of, as 
we review the present condition of 
these scattered tribes of a wonderful 
race. The volumes of the best 
Austrian writers are essentially pic- 
turesque; alive with ballad, song, 
landscape, incident, and incidental 
emotion. But they have not pro- 
duced one adventurous enough to 
devote himself entirely to this middle 
age romance, or powerful enough 
to make himself heard...... 
There is one wandering tribe sur- 
assing all the rest in the vivid 
Tight and shade of its strange, happy, 
careless life, which we light on re- 
peatedly; and this is the Zigeuner, 
or Hungarian gipsy. A very differ- 
ent kind of being from the one we 
are accustomed to meet in our Eng- 
lish lanes in the summer-time ; hav- 
ing a regular and acknowledged oc- 
cupation in every village he passes 
through; sometimes as a smith, 
sometimes as a horsebreaker; but 
he is most renowned for his musical 
abilities and zeal as a fiddler, which 
make his entries into the different 
villages a matter of moment. He 
is the life and soul of the village 
wine-rooms; indispensable in the 
event of a wedding, and prominent 
in every festivity. Hear Dr. Johann 
Vogl, one of the healthiest of the 
Austrian poets, and himself half 
Hungarian, on this subject :-— 


TO AN OLD GIPSY.* 


Seize the bow, old swarthy fiddler ! 
Newly strung with black horse-hair : 

Seize the bow, and seize the fiddle : 
Play some old familiar air! 


Dream, with thy strange wailing music, 
Back the golden time again, 
When throughout the world thou wan- 
dered st, 
Poor as now, but without pain. 


Dream thyself in those black forests, 
By the tent-fire’s dying light, 
Where, with thy brown sunburnt sweet- 
heart, 
Sinless was thy sleep, by night. 


* Klinge und Bilder aus Ungarn. Wien: Strauss. London: Williams and 


Norgate. 
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Dream thee in the darken’d wine-room, 
*Mong the robbers rough and rude ; 
Where they clash’d the sounding cymbals 

To thy bass so swiftly bow’d. 


Dream thyself in that far desert, 
Where, in tears, her grave was made : 
Where, in the true gipsy fashion, 
Died she, far from human aid... . 


Whereupon he draws a comparison 
with his own fate, into which we 
shall not follow him. Lenau, who 
is Hungarian by both parents, sings 
of these Zigeuners no less lovingly, 
but cannot forbear, after his melan- 
choly manner, making reflections 
which destroy that repose of his pic- 
tures which,.as an artist, he knew 
so well how to give, and as a man 
to preclude. Here is a poem of his, 
open to both the same praise and 
the same objection. 
THE THREE GIPSIES.* 

Once as my carriage wearily dragg’d 

Over heath and sandy mound, 
I saw three gipsies lying alone, 

On a slope of pasture ground. 


The first in his hands a fiddle clasp’d, 
All to himself he play’d ; 

Play’d to himself a fiery tune, 
In the glow that the sunset made. 


The second held his pipe in his mouth, 
Follow’d the smoke with his eyes ; 
Happy as tho’ from the whole roundearth 
His wants naught more did prize ! 


Pleasantly lay the third asleep, 
His cymbal hung on a bough ; 

Over it softly the breezes ran, 
A dream went over his brow. 


Tatters and patches, many-hued, 
Bore on their clothes all three; 
But they snapt their fingers at fortune 
and fate, 
And laugh’d at misery ! 


Threefold unto me they proved, 
When life its scourge applies, 

How we fiddle it, smoke it, and sleep it, 
And it thrice despise. 


After the gipsies long I looked, 
As slowly we did fare : 

After the dark-brown faces flush’d, 
The coal-black locks of hair. 


These gipsy bards did good service 


to the Hungarians in the late war, 
as scouts and couriers; and we 
fancy they must have been very 
serviceable in their old capacity as 
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fiddlers in the camp, or by the 
bivouac-fire. .... Then there is 
the famous Csikos, or Hungarian 
horseman of the plains, a rider from 
his birth, who helps to form that 
great feature in the Austrian army, 
the unrivalled hussar, and lost none 
of his reputation under Gérgey and 
Guyon. Vogl describes him with 
his usual vigour, in his delightful 
volume of pictures from Hungary, 
from which we have before waalek 


THE SWEETHEART OF THE CSIKOS. 


Without saddle, without stirrup, 

See, how swift the Csikos flashes! 
Has he wings, my little courser, 

That with such mad speed he dashes? 


Far around my whip’s sharp cracking 
Echoes ! and the wolf in haste 

Leaves in peace his mangled booty, 
For he scents a fearful guest. 


Clouds are racing high in heaven, 
Swift as they my merry steed ! 

Who would be so bold to wager 
Which goes at the greatest speed ? 


Deep in the wood, where, in a tavern, 
Dark with smoke, guitars are play’d, 
Lives a girl I think of blithely, 
She who waits as servant maid. 


Up and down the stair she dances, 
And the jugs and mugs hands she ; 

And like her there’s none so lively, 
In the whole of Hungary. 


Drési, Drési, merry lassie, 
Hear’st thou not the cracking whip? 
Stroke the hair back from thy forehead, 
Leave the guest with thirsty lip. 


Hark! through the wood he bursts, and 
flying, 
Flying comes—thy Janos, thine! 
Huzza, Gipsies! bow like wild-fire! 
Dance, and bright Hungarian wine! 


Pure spirited writing, free from 
mist and haze, this! How would 
our lyrists deal with such subjects P 
Sentimentalize, philosophize — do 
anything, in brief, but paint them 
in their true colours. Our ‘maids 
of the inn’ are dolorous beings, doled 
out in dolorous measures; and it 
must be confessed our jockey lads 
do not very greatly tempt the Muse. 
English lyric poets have latterly 
taken to chant metaphysics. They 
soar up far beyond the common 
earth-singing lark, with its perpetual 


* Gesamwelte Gedichte. Von N. Lenau. Cotta: Stuttgart. London: Williams 


and Norgate. 
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‘tirra-lirra.” They are anywhere, 
everywhere, and nowhere, as the 
author of Festus is accustomed to 
transport his reader, treating of 
everything, anything, and nothing, 
with excessive loquacity, and equal 
clearness. It seems that the death 
of Corydon and Thyrsis can no 
longer be concealed; and as the 
intellect as well as the necessity of 
the time has grown impatient of 
mere pastoral existences, our poets 
can scarcely be reproached in aban- 
doning them, and having recourse 
to creations less mortal and more 
in spirit with the public taste, which, 
like Aladdin, loves its old lamp the 
better for feeding its temporal appe- 
tites than for the simple services it 
performed before endued ‘with 
magic and the command of genii. 
Observe the line in the foregoing 
poem,— 
Stroke the hair back from thy forehead, 


and the clear, open, womanly face 
of welcome it pictures to the ap- 
roaching lover. ‘The Hungarian 
Lorse-herd,’ of Karl Beck, has great 
merit for its wild energy and de- 
scriptive force; and for such qualities 
may rank beside the ‘ Sweetheart of 
the Csikos.’ We shall not give it 
entire, as it is too long. And con- 
sidering that this gentleman is so 
inapleed that he cannot wait for 
rhythm, we will take the liberty of 
translating a portion of it without 
troubling ourselves with rhyme. 


THE HUNGARIAN HORSE-HERD. 


Out, out, away! my blood boils up! 

Away; out, out! my spirit mounts! 

All anxiously the hamlet waits, 

The untamed creature runs on the plains. 

The manes are tossing, the hoofs are 
thundering, 

Sharp sounds the whip to the wild huzza! 

I near him now—my right hand slings 

Over his head the cunning lasso ; 

The lads they exult, and the girls mutter 
prayer! 

Twelve steps backward at once I tread, 

And pitch myself, stretch myself flat to 
the ground, 

And with mighty effort I pull the rope 

Round his proud neck, 

And give the swing to the snorting 
courser. 


Scarce feels 

The plunging, foaming horse the lasso, 

But away he scours like the wings of the 
storm, 

Rushing and storming in narrow circles, 
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While the rope tightens across his throat 

The whips are cracking, the dogs are 
barking, 

The grass is trampled and withered, 

The clouds of dust whirl up to the sky, 

And the gay crowds they spring and they 
sing. 

But I bide close, with a quick, keen eye, 

On the trembling ground, 

And nearer and nearer the frothing 
horse, — 

Still holding the rope I mightily strain, — 

And my hands are gall’d, 

And my mouth foams white, 

And ev'ry pulse is beating, 

And the sweat rolls down in heavy drops. 

O Lord God, Lord God, Lord God! 

Forsake me not, forsake me not, 

Let never the children laugh at me! 

His breath is going — he totters — he 
falls— 

Terribly drops the reeking beast, 

And his eye weeps, and my heart how 
it laughs! 

These Austrians remind one of 
the Dutch painters, in many of their 
animal and national sketches. There 
is the same muscular vigour in their 
horses and their dogs; the same 
savage reality in their delineations ; 
the same scrupulous severity in all 
the minutie and details; especially 
in their sympathy with and colour- 
ing of in-door and tavern life the 
resemblance is apparent, except that 
—as in the old masters—that one 
window letting in the sky, with its 
soft, pale, reconciling light, is want- 
ing; and because, as a school, they 
have little ideality. Such rhythm- 
less writing as the above, which, 
according to our system, we have 
rendered as close to the original as 
— in manner and form, is a 

esetting sin with almost all who 
now compose in the German lan- 
guage. They require to be chastised 

y an Alexander Pope before they 
will mend, we fear. Count Platen 
has undertaken the task, and so far 
as great classic elegance may serve 
for an example, and some power of 
wit and satire produce an etfect, has 
done service. 

In reviewing the list of Austrian 
poets, and the multiplicity of 
volumes published by them, the 
name which strikes us as worthy of 
the highest admiration and respect 
is that of Franz Grillparzer. Neither 
among the Germans nor the Aus- 
trians is there one that can be placed 
between himself and Frederick 
Schiller, however great the distance 
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may be which separates the two. 
We recognise him, therefore, as the 
chief and laureate among the poets 
of his country. Had Lenau pos- 
sessed a healthier frame of mind 
(and of body) this might not have 
been the case—for in sway of lan- 
guage, suggestive beauty, and depth 
of thought, he is at least the equal 
of Grillparzer; but as a dramatist, 
and in all the qualities that make a 
dramatist, Grillparzer stands high 
above him and all. 

He is an Austrian by birth and 
parentage, and is now in his fifty- 
seventh year. Like our own Words- 
worth, his life, and the sole interest 
of his life is in his writings. These 
are not multifarious, nor have the 
been prolific, but they are all ol 
lent—all of high endeavour and suc- 
cessful end—all certain to secure a 
lasting renown to their author. He 
is a classical scholar of some emi- 
nence, and has been through life a 
student of the great masters in his 
art— chief among whom we may 
mention Euripides, Shakspeare, and 
Calderon. He was most attracted to 
the former by the natural inclination 
of his genius, of which his Golden 
Fleece and Sappho are sufficient evi- 
dence. Of Shakspeare we discover 
no trace, but the Ancestress in a mea- 
sure, and the Dream, were written 
under the influence of Calderon. 
Grillparzer is a man of ‘sayings,’ 
keen wit, and pointed epigram, 
much beloved by his countrymen, 
and respected by all classes, but not 
however as he should be in North 
Germany, where any poet devoting 
himself to art, apart trom all political 
hubbub and weather-cock propa- 
gandisms of the day, will certainly re- 
ceive the cold shoulder as things now 
are: whereon we could pen a moral. 
We do not think Grillparzerwill write 
much more than he has now written ; 
his present works may, therefore, be 
summed up at once, and judgment 
passed. But it would be impossible, 
in the space allotted to us, to do 
justice to the tragedies of Grillpar- 
zer, without excluding everything 
else from this article. 

The Ancestress, his first effort, 
was produced on the boards of the 
Imperial Court Theatre, in his 25th 
year. It met with great success, 
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and established his name over all 
Germany. It is stated to have been 

erformed with applause at Venice, 

ut it is difficult to understand how 
the Italians could relish such ultra- 
German conceptions. For he was 
at that time under the influence of 
the so-called romantic school, as 
were most young writers of the time. 
This sulphureous association, whose 
chief onlaeear seems to have been 
to give cold shudders to the blood, 
unwonted activity to the hair, and 
make the lights burn blue, was 
headed by Houwald, Miillner, and 
the celebrated Werner, so severely 
snubbed by Goethe.* For some 
period they were the rage, and there 
is a morbid strength in them very 
fascinating to the young, and to all 
unregulated and ill-regulated minds. 
As these two classes make on all oc- 
casions a brilliant and respectable 
public, of course they had their day, 
and were even enabled to stand a 
charge of critics. But whether it 
is that Time points his guns better, 
or that they are of such superior ca- 
libre—for certain we must look to 
him as the most effectual destroyer 
of this kind of nuisance, as we look 
to a good south-west wind for sweep- 
ing away blight from the land. 
Monk Lewis gave us a taste of this 
romantic school in imitation. ‘A 
warrior so bold andavirgin sobright,’ 
are generally the chief dramatis per- 
sone. These two, after having 
simply ‘ conversed as they sat on the 
green,’ suffer horrors enough to 
turn creation crazy. 

You are bones, and what of that? 

Ev'ry face, however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat, 

Is but modell'd on a skull. 

But Werner himself was a man 
of powerful fancy, and albeit he 
made use of charms, fate-days, warn- 
ings, evil eyes, and the like, did so 
with more dramatic effect, and con- 
trived to throw a subtler glow over 
his mysticisms than his followers 
could command. Like all heads of 
a bad school, he was the most 
honourable member of it. And like 
all bad schools imported to foreign 
countries, the result was that bad 
became abominable, and mysticims 
grew into monstrosities. Grillparzer 
did not permit himself long to be 


* See the Autobiography of Steffens. 
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identified with so equivocal a class 
of writers, though, if our memory 
serve us, Goethe once enumerates 
him among them. The Ancestress 
contains many passages of deep 
beauty and impassioned sentiment, 
and was a promising performance for 
so young a man; but, strangely 
enough, all succeeding it, and which 
may be looked upon as the consum- 
mate fruits of his mind, are, by 
virtue of their calm, serene repose, 
and classic inspiration, decidedly ad- 
verse to it in every respect, and 
rank rather in the train of Tasso and 
Iphigenia. Schiller, in his Robbers, 
presents the same picture of a youth 
throwing off the first fever-heat of his 
imagination, and afterwards workin 

on steadily in his natural bent oa 
appointed course, and in an entirely 
opposite direction. The comparison 
holds good with this difference, that 
Schiller founded a bad school, and 
Grillparzer followed one. Two years 
after the appearance of The Ances- 
tress, Sappho was acted. Its suc- 
cess fully justified the hopes that 
had been formed of the author. But 
it is more a poem than a drama, so 
close and so intense is the unity of 
the scenes; so hotly sunned and 
utterly absorbed by the great per- 
vading passion of a unfor- 
tunate and irrevocable love. Then, 
after an interval of four years, came 
the Golden Fleece, a trilogy, in 
which Sophie Schréder took the 
part of Medea. The character was 
worthy of her, and is still spoken of 
as a marvellous impersonation. Con- 
sidering the great master with whom 
he breaks a lance in the conception 
of Medea, it is at once daring and 
original, and would preserve his 
name had he written nothing more. 
Nevertheless it is to be wished that 
he had chosen some other subject ; 
for the development of the character 
of Medea by Euripides is conducted 
_with such genius, that we are pre- 
possessed against the poet who, by 
reversing it, impugns it. The 
Dream—a Life, King Ottocar, A 
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faithful Servant of his Lord, and 
The Waves of Love and. Ocean, 
founded on the story of Hero and 
Leander, together with a comedy we 
have not had the fortune to see, Woe 
to the Liar, make up the sum of his 
“ago 0 works ;* for it is said 
1e withholds one or two historical 
plays, warned by the fate of King 
Ottocar, which had the misfortune 
to provoke political antagonism, and 
suffered as art is doomed to suffer 
on such occasions.t Grillparzer’s 
genius is essentially classic ; his style 
pure and full of dignity ; his diction 
a model for sweetness, justness, and 
energy that impresses itself without 
abruptness or vulgarity. His plots 
are remarkable for their unity, and 
the severity with which they de- 
velope the leading idea. He has 
a mastery of emotionandan intensity 
of tragic power which makes many 
of his scenes sublimely beautiful and 
affecting. His grasp of character is 
firm, but not universal; his range 
of vision limited, but deep; and he 
is never unequal to his situations. 
Altogether he is an honour to his 
country. 

There is a dramatic fragment 
called Scipio and Hannibal among 
his unfinished works, from which, as 
we never expect to see it completed, 
we will translate a portion of the 
dialogue between the two generals. 
If originally projected as a tragedy 
on the death of Hannibal, it was in- 
deed a fruitful subject, and one that 
would have cast lustre upon his 
already proud reputation. This 
great man, whom Niebuhr pro- 
nounces the greatest of all ages, and 
afterwards, with that thrilling and 
ennobling fervour which  dis- 
tinguishes him so eminently from 
modern historians, protests that he 
‘honours, esteems, and loves him, 
almost unconditionally,’ yet remains, 
for some equally great creative poet 
to revive in all the splendour of his 
heroic and magnanimous life, fallen 
fortunes, and wunconquered end. 
Would that Shakspeare had done 


* Sappho, Trauerspiel ; Das goldene Vliess; Kinig Ottokar’s Gliick wnd Ende; 
Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn ; Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen-Dramatisches 


Gedicht ; Der Trawm—ein Leben. 
Norgate. 


Wien: Wallishauser. 


London: Williams and 


+ We must not omit to mention an opera, Melusina, written for the poet's 
beloved friend, Beethoven. Beethoven dying, it was put into the hands of Conradin 
Kreutzer, whose riotous music gave it as much chance of being appreciated as a 
nightingale would have in a thunder-storm. 
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it! It requires a great man, living 
in an age of great men, to conceive 
and grasp the full living length and 
breadth of such a hero.* He is not 
to be thought of without veneration 
and love. Hannibal is one of those 
Titanic souls the gods themselves 
find it difficult to combat without 
fraud and treachery, and he will yet 
meet the poet large-minded enough 
to do justice to him. For men of 
this stamp are not born for no pur- 
pose. Carthage, *the great com- 
mercial nation, may pass away, carry- 
ing her history oad everything be- 
longing to her into oblivion, saving 
the tradition that her citizens had a 
personal hatred to war, and hired 
mercenaries to fight their battles, 
whereby they materially hastened 
their own annihilation, as must be 
the fate of all who amass great 
wealth, and have nothing but 
quakerisms, moral sermons, and 
economic saws wherewith to defend 
it,—but Hannibal is a name, a 
marvel, and an example for ever. 
He may well say, in answer to Scipio, 
‘Iam Carthage!’ and Scipio does 
but elevate him the more when he 
lauds, in contraposition to this single 
man, the greatness of Rome. He 
could be Carthage without violating 
her laws, betraying his trust, and 
taking advantage of her dependance 
upon him. He could be Carthage, 
and something more—not like Na- 
oleon, France, and something less. 
oth these mighty warriors died in 
exile, the former eluding and defying 
even to death, and the latter, break- 
ing faith with and afterwards grow- 
ing fat in the hands of his enemies. 
The scene opens with Hannibal 
and his brother Mago on the field of 
Zama, some hours previous to the 
engagement. They are stationed 
awaiting the conference with Scipio, 
and Hannibal observes the disposi- 
tion of the Roman army :— 
Look yonder, now; what wanton folly ! 
a large 
Detachment of the Roman force, push’d 
forward 
As if on purpose, under our very eyes ! 
The cavalry at yonder mountain's foot 


*Twill take but a mere handful to cut 
off. 
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He shall be taught the way to station, 
horse ! 

Methinks this Scipio looks much like 
Varro, 

And Zama scarce sounds otherwise than 
Cannaé. 

Well, well! short time will show, 
but for that, 

His battle front is good enough. Look 
yonder! 

There, in the centre! 
taught him that ? 

Me he has never served against. In Spain 

Such lessons grow not on. the trees. 
Right well, 

My friend, that is no Varro, and no 
Fabius: 

Never would he have thus-wise dared 
his horse. 

This is no shield,+ but certainly a sword; 

And Hannibal was singly, in his day, 

Both sword and shield together—in his 
day ! 

Hannibal has a prophetic feeling 
of the issue of the conflict, knowing 
the wretched troops he has to com- 
mand, and catches eagerly at the 
apparent weakness of his antagonist, 
a delusion his practised judgment 
quickly rejects. Scipio approaches, 
and they debate on the terms of the 
truce and treaty between the two 
hostile powers. ‘The Carthaginians 
will render up Sicily to Rome, says 
Hannibal— 


Nay 


Who can have 


But Carthage still will hold her right to 
Spain, 
And death to the Roman who shall seek 
to traffic 
By sea or Gaul, upon our territory ! 
This let us emphasise, and so agreed. 
SCIPIO, 
Speak you in earnest? 
HANNIBAL, 
I never jest with Romans. 
SCIPIO, 
Is this the voice of Carthage ? 
HANNIBAL. 


’Tis of Hannibal. 
Spain is my country, and to me owesall. 
There stands no hill on which I have not 


triumph’d; 

Runs not a stream that has not borne 
my army; 

No field that does not show my guardian 
care; 

No man who, anxious or hopeful, knows 
me not. 


Spain was the cradle of my infant spirit. 


* The author of Wallenstein, alone, in the past age, appears to us to hint at so 


enthusiastic and vast a power. 
+ Alluding to the Fabian tactics. 
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Thence first I journey’d forth to ruin 
me, 
And there I dreamt my victories and 
my fame. 
Spain must continue with her present 
masters. 
SCIPIO. 


Does Carthage so determine ? 


HANNIBAL (beating on his breast). 
Here is Carthage. 


SCIPIO (pointing to his own breast). 
Here is not Rome, else with a willing 
heart 
Would Scipio to the old honour’d hero 
grant 
What Rome forbids. 


ours——or war. 


Spain must be 


HANNIBAL, 


So be it. Go back to your men, 


SCIPIO. 
Farewell ! 
HANNIBAL, 
You go? You go so quietly! Young 
man, 
Is Hannibal so little in your eyes, 
That you can calmly turn to give him 
battle ? 
SCIPIO. 
Not Hannibal so littlk—Rome so much. 


HANNIBAL, 
How often has he vanquish’d this your 
Rome ? 
SCIPIO, 
Nothing but her generals, as I 
know. 


Rome ? 


HANNIBAL, 

Methinks it is the men that make the 

city. 

SCIPIO. 

The men, indeed, but not the single man! 
Varro you overthrew, and many Romans; 
But even at Cannaé, Rome remain’d un- 

conquer'd. 


And so on, after this fashion, 
Scipio continues to descant on the 
glory of Rome, and all further sight 
of Hannibal is lost. This scene, as 
far as we have translated, well con- 
ceived and treated, gives yet no hint 
of the tragedy itself; and is not only 
a fragment, but of fragmentary 
nature. Wherefore we have judged 
that Grillparzer never intended to 
finish it, or found himslf unequal to 
the effort, a fact he has sufficient 
greatness in him to acknowledge to 
his own mind. The tragedy of Han- 
nibal, then, is still open to the 
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world. To attempt it will be ho- 
nourable ; to succeed in executing it, 
the subject guarantees that it shall 
be a masterpiece of art, and an un- 
fading crown and laurel to the poet. 

Grillparzer is an exquisite lyrist, 
but as such we cannot place him 
above Lenau, who is, in our opinion, 
superior to any that Austria or Ger- 
many can boast. Grillparzer’s lyrics 
are ie in number, and his admirers 
pretend that if he had devoted him- 
self entirely to lyric poetry, he 
would have had no rival. This we 
do not think. His musical feeling is 
deep, and his command of metre 
never fails him. He possesses also 
the art of rounding off and quicken- 
ing the end of every short poem with 
an image or a sentiment natural and 
touching, which is sure to impress 
itself upon the memory. This he 
usually does in the two or four last 
lines of the stanza; and while it 
shows him to be a perfect artist, it 
proves that he never begins to sing 
on a mere start of emotion or im- 
pulse, but has the whole range of his 
song well in hand, and so pours it 
forth freely, and without that dis. 
tressing break-down we so fre- 
quently have to complain of in the 
artificial and inartistic singer. 

But if not superior to Lenau as a 
lyrist, Grillparzer may claim the 
renown of having written one poem 
that, for voluptuous melody, grace- 
fulness, and a certain divine sweet- 
ness that is as unreducible to prosaic 
expression as the spirit hovering 
over a wine-cup, and would suffer as 
much in a translation as Ariel pent 
in the pine,—is without peer. And 
this is the ‘Ode of Sappho’* in the 
tragedy of that name, er adeanie 

Golden-thronende Aphrodite, 

Listenersinnende Tochter des Zeus. 

It is a thing to be studied and en- 
joyed. 

The Italian lyrics, ‘Ruins of the 
Campo Vaccino,’ ‘ Tristia ex ponto,’ 
&e. &c., fine as they are, received a 
harsh welcome from the imperial 
court. Italy is dangerous ground 
for an Austrian poet true to his 
faculty, and Grillparzer underwent, 
for a considerable time, the ban of 
an unjust ae. This was “T 
wiped away by his celebrated ad- 
dress to Field Marshal Radetzky, in 


* Tloux:Ad@por’, aBavar’ ’Adpodira. 
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his campaign against Charles Albert, 
and for which Grillparzer received 
the honour of the Teoma Cross 
from the present Emperor, immedi- 
ately after his accession to the 
throne. Franz Joseph was, during 
those first disasters of the Imperial- 
ists when it was written, himself 
serving under the wary old general, 
and could witness its effect in re- 
viving the zeal, and reanimating the 
courage, and that spirit of unity in 
the soldiers which is the traditionary 
strength of the Austrian army. As 
it is curious as a picture of the real 
state of this many-peopled force, as 
well as remarkable Br its chronicled 
acceptation by the men, and indeed 
by the whole empire, we will endea- 
vour to render it literally, warning 
our readers that they lose that calm 
energy of tone, and conciseness of 
expression which enabled the poet 
to strike the key-notes so success- 
fully :-— 
FIELD-MARSHAL RADETZKY. 
(June, 1848 ) 
Courage, my chieftain, and strike the 
blow, 

Not alone for the lustre of fame ; 
For in thy camp is Austria, 

Mere instruments we to her aim. 


Through folly and through vanity, 
Our feuds have caused our fall ; 
Of those thou leadest to battle now, 

One spirit lives in all. 


No youth is there who would ever dare 
To question thy behest : 

He knows truth dwells not in his dream, 
He knows thy word is best. 


And thy body-guard not only awake, 
But watchful to shelter thee right; 
Little reck they of lives to lose, 
When the battle drums beat at night. 
Thy moving city’s citizen, 
This city to him is all ; 
He feels, should the flames but seize it 
once, 
He perishes in the fall. 


And again, thy gallant officers, 
Their sharp swords glitter bright ; 

To discipline if need there be, 
Obedience is peace in the fight. 

Men God as Slave and Magyar made, 
Words wake no strife among; 

They follow, tho’ German their marshal’s 

cry, 

For ‘ Forwards’ is also their tongue. 
One common help in one common need, 
Has founded both cities and states; 
Tis but in death man is ever alone, 

"Tis life and endeavour that mates. 
VOL. XLVI. NO. CCLXXII. 
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Were now an example thy mighty cam- 
paign, 

Our hands we would joyfully reach ! 
In the union of all is victory, 

The aim is the weal of each. 

This sort of talk would not do for 
English or French soldiers, but it 
was just the very thing for those it 
addressed; and was full of home 
thrusts, and words that suited well 
those tunes that 

Beat time to nothing in the head, 


as those who know the component 
nationalities of the Austrian army 
will perceive. For instance :— 

In Deinem Lager ist OzsTERREICH, 

Wir Andern sind EINZELNE TRiMMER. 

Or again :— 

die Fiihrer im Heer, 
Sie fiihren das Schwert an der Seite, 
Zu STRAFEN, wenn’s irgend NOTHIG war: 
GenHorsAM ist Frieden im Streite. 

Or again :— 

Die Gott als Slav’ und Magyaren schuf, 

Sie streiten um WorTE nicht hiimisch, 

Sie folgen, ob deutsch auch der Feld- 
herrnruf, 

Denn ‘Vorwarts!’ ist UNG’RISH und 
BOHMISCH. 

Here we have an explanation of 
what an Austrian general has to 
contend against, and what it must 
be his policy to inculcate. A policy 
often enough thwarted by court in- 
trigues and government corrupti- 
bility, which favours this race and 
that race as it shall please their pur- 
pose and their present scheme; 
coquetting alternately with Magyar 
to the detriment of Croatian, Czech 
to the compulsion of German, Italian 
to the demolition of Czech, and all 
to the destruction of Magyar. So 
that there is seldom any real peace in 
the country, and always strong feu- 
dal animosities in the army. The 
officers are obliged to be told by the 
poet that they carry their sharp 
swords at their sides to punish, or 
discipline as we have rendered it, if 
it be necessary; not only to fight 
the avowed enemy, but— 

Zu strafen, wenn’s irgend néthig war, 
To keep the back edge ready for 
exercise upon their own men. ‘To 
this day the Czech, as brave a 
soldier as may be, is despised by the 
German, the Croatian and German 
held in contempt by the Magyar, 
and so on through all the round of 
the different races; and it requires 
a general of no ordinary capacity to 
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make them work together, and a 
poet of some genius to give them a 
rallying cry of union. A poet of 
great genius he proves to be. eeu 
tohim! He is a true patriot without 
flattering party, and can respect the 
liberty of other lands, and yet be no 
enemy to the fortunes and councils of 
his own, as were too many of his 
countrymen, who celebrated in prose 
and verse the month of March, 
1848. For this reason, although our 
sympathies be never so heartily 
ranked against him in behalf of the 
nation which has that ‘fatal gift of 
beauty,’ we here take leave of him 
with feelings of admiration and love, 
wich few but the worthies of our 
own England have ever called forth. 


Nicholas Niembsch, knight of 
Strehlenau, or Lenau, as, by advice 
of the Muse, he has chosen to be 
crowned by Fame, was born at 
Csatad, a village near Temeswar, on 
the 13th August, 1802. Here, lat- 
terly, occurred the decisive defeat of 
the Hungarian army under General 
Bem. In 1850 he died in a mad- 
house, in Vienna, hopelessly mad. 
During this interval he liad time to 
secure for himself an imperishable 


name as long as Austria is a country 
and the German language survives. 
With his life we have nothing to do, 
though that might probably serve as 
a key to much that is inexplicable in 


his writings. It would be both out 
of place and painful to probe here a 
sorrow to which death has put 
its final seal. After all, his best 
poems alone will live, and as it is 
with the immortal part of him that 
we have now anything in common, 
we will despatch all those tainted 
effusions which made the unhappy 
man so much abhorred and misun- 
derstood before his lamentable 
malady became apparent, to that 
dark resting-place he now inhabits. 
Should any one ask for them, we 
point to his own forlorn hie jacet, 
where, as they belonged to and 
sprang from, his mortality solely, 
they should be permitted to remain, 
and pass away unmolested. For in 
Lenau we behold the strange picture 
of a poet endeavouring to build up 
infidelity into a creed; not content 
with the passive spirit of negation. 
How destructive this must have 
been to his poetic powers may well 
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be imagined. Through all his larger 
works its influence is more or less 
evident, even when openly unex- 
pressed. As in the ‘Albigenses,’ 
* Savonarola,’ and more especially in 
that great wreck ‘Faust.’ This 
miserable doctor, on whom it is now 
certain the devil has laid fast hold, 
and will exhibit for an example as 
long as doubting sons of Apollo are 
in want of a subject, appears to be 
the natural scape-goat of the nine- 
teenth century. That he should 
sell his soul with a pen is, of course, 
more to be execrated than that any 
other doctor should destroy our 
bodies with a pill. But let us hope 
that even so outrageous an exercise 
of individual free-will may at last be 
pardoned ; and that the death and 
damnation we see him doomed to 
with such complacency may really 
be the end of him. In Goethe’s 
hands Faust was a great creation, 
and a reflection of the age. With 
Lenau, we cannot but deplore the 
waste of power, as of one who, a 
mortal, seizes Jove’s thunder and 
disperses it indiscriminately. Here, 
indeed, Time is— 
A maniac, scattering dust, 
And Life a fury, slinging flame. 
Lenau is essentially a lyric poet, 
and to fulfil himself as such required 
peace of mind and health of spirit. 
Jeep sentiment, melodious verse, 
and the presence of a soul in every 
motion of his song, are qualities to 
which he has just claim. He re- 
minds us sometimes of Wordsworth, 
sometimes of Tennyson, but he has 
not the priestly dignity of the one, 
nor the impassioned fervour of the 
other. He has more form than 
Shelley, is less mystical, and may 
rank equally with him in sustained 
harmony of verse: virtues for which 
we may vainly seek his like among 
his compatriots. Like Shelley, too, 
he was curst with that same eos, 
ing fascination for the perpetual 
Jewdhasuerus; a personage, the 
presence of whom in any volume of 
poems we shall henceforward take as 
an undeniable test of the author's ‘un- 
soundness,’ fully justifying a writ de 
lunatico, &c. Lenau is a true artist, 
and his minor lyrics are perfect gems 
of poesy. Also in subtle suggestive- 
ness he is remarkable, and is just 
that one exception that makes the 
rule we set out with, as Freiligrath 
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is to the Germans in his downright 
clearness. Read the following — 
which is a good sample of his better 
muse in her best moments :— 


THE POSTILLION. 

Lovely was the night of May, 
Silvery cloudlets flying, 

Seem’d like the fair spring-tide array, 
Merrily onward hieing. 

Meadow and grove in slumber lay, 
Every path forsaken; 

Nothing but the moon’s white ray 
Upon the roads did waken. 


Softly and low the Zephyrs crept, 
And with foot-pause hushing, 

Through sleep’s silent chamber stept 
Spring’s sweet children blushing. 


The rivulet sang innerly, 
And through the open spaces, 
Breathed abroad deliciously, 
The blossoming embraces. 


But of far rougher stuff my Postillion 
was born, 
He crackt his whip, and blowing, 
O’er hill and dale to the blast of his horn, 
I heard the echoes going. 


And with a rattling, wild delight, 
My four swift horses bounding, 

Flew through the dreamy odorous night, 
Their measured hoofs resounding. 

Forest and plain in rapid flight, 
No sooner seen than banish’d ; 

And vision-like, with glances bright, 
The peaceful village vanish’d. 

Right in the heart of the May-tide joy, 
A small church-yard was standing, 

That fixt the hasty traveller’s eye, 
Earnest thoughts commanding. 


Against the mountain’s misty gloom, 
The pallid walls were leaning ; 

Christ’s crucifix rose up in dumb 
Pathetic anguish sheening. 


Silent my companion rode, 
Sadder, and more slowly; 
Check’d the swift steed he bestrode, 
Gazed at the picture holy. 


‘Here must I halt, wheel and horse, 
Have no cause to fear me; 

Yonder lies my old comrade’s corse, 
In the cool earth so near me. 

*O such a jolly fellow!—Sir, 
’Tis an eternal pity! 

None blew the horn with such a stir, 
Or rang so clear a ditty. 

‘Here do I rest each time I pass, 
His favourite tune repeating, 

Who sleeps so calm beneath the grass, 
And give him trusty greeting.’ 

And to the white churchyard he sent 
Songs of the merry wayfaring, 

That in the peace of the grave they went, 
To his old friend repairing. 
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And the far echo’s thin, clear tone 

Came from the mountains ringing, 
As though the dead Postillion 

With his loved songs were singing. 
Full gallop, then, we sped away, 

By fields and leaping fountains; 
Long within my ears still lay, 

That echo from the mountains. 

The beauty of this poem speaks 
for itself. ow Lenau could write 
at one time anything so lovely and 
so in nature, and at another the 
jumble of unnatural nonsense that 
we find in his ‘ Faust,’ &ec., is an 
anomaly the only explication to 
which is the close of his career. See 
the end of his ‘ Three Gipsies :'-— 

After the Gipsies long I look’d, 

As slowly we did fare; 

After the dark-brown faces flush’d, 

The coal-black locks of hair. 

Compare it with this— 
Long within my ears still lay 

That echo from the mountains, 
and mark what an artistic finish 
they both have, and what a spell 
they leave upon the mind; especi- 
ally the latter, with its thin, weird, 
impalpable music ringing remotely 
in the memory, suggesting so much, 
closing both the sentiment and the 
picture of the poem so completely ; 
and this without effort, for it was 
conceived completely, as true works 
of art must be, however minutely 
they are put together. Equall 
beautiful and perfect is his ‘ Polish 
Fugitive,’ one of a series of poems 
dedicated to Poland, and evoked by 
a dear friend of the poet, who fought 
in the war of independence. Were 
we to translate it, we could not hope 
to reproduce, or even imitate, the 
melodious opening— 

Im quellenarmen Wiistenland 

Arabischer Nomaden; 
for Lenau has, like every true poet, 
been a benefactor to his mother 
tongue, and proved its wealth and 
wonderful sweetness, as well as its 
imperiousness and force. From his 
- it flows alternately dulcet and 
iquid, as a mountain rivulet in the 
first dawn, or furious and headlong 
as a cataract swollen with winter 
rains. But melody is his chief cha- 
racteristic, and in this poem it is 
sustained throughout with such 
genius that to translate it would be 
like making Apollo pipe through 
a penny whistle. The poem Die 
Werbung, a recruiting scene in Hun- 
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gary, is as wild and vigorous as 
any of Vogl’s pictures, and with 
a light of imagination on it so ex- 
quisite and tender that once read 
it can never be forgotten. We 
think it the best of his poems, and 
know nothing, of its kind, to equal 
it in any language. Savonarola’s 
Weihnachtspredigt (Christmas Ser- 
mon), from the poem of that name,* 
is full of solemn beauty. Left with 
nature, Lenau seldom fails to inter- 
ret rightly the clear aspiration of 
is soul, unless when haunted by 
some ghostly sweeping figure of 
decay andruin. But— 
Circumstance, which is the will of God, + 


was the single line which should 
have been written on the tablet of 
his thoughts, and present with him 
at all times. By an extraordinary 
fascination all his great themes are 
seized from events and disasters in 
which, to our mundane imagination, 
this question is perplexed and in- 
co and are so many declared 
rebellions against the inviolacy of 
that supreme consolation of our 
creed. For such a man to succeed 
in epic poetry—which, more than 
all other, requires the greatest 
robustness of constitution and set- 
tled faith of soul—was hopeless. 
Johann Gabriel Seidl and Dr. 
Johann Vogl, are two poets that 
may be placed side by sto, as illus- 
trating, equally with Anastasius 
Griin, the Austrian school and South 
German muse more peculiarly than 
any of the others. Their charac- 
teristics too are exactly similar. 
Both are healthy, joyous men, who 
feel it a privilege and a pleasure to 
walk God’s earth, and delight in the 
fresh breath of nature as honestly 
and exultingly as though every 
draught of air that met them were 
from a wine-press. We cannot read 
any portion of their works without 
having an affection for them. Atthe 
same time it must be admitted that 
we cannot read any great portion 
without experiencingstrange fatigue. 
Their pleasant impressions are too 
prolific, and of a sameness very 
wearisome to contemplate long. 


* Savonarola. Ein Gedicht. 
Williams and Norgate. 
+ Kingsley’s Saint's Tragedy. 


Von 


t Lyrische Gedichte. Von J. N. Vogl. 


and Norgate. 
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They are both popular, and deserve 
to be so. They have a fervent sym- 
pathy and love for the common 
people, and this added to their fresh- 
ness and flow of verse enables them 
to probe deeply and carry with them 
swimmingly the hearts of their coun- 
trymen. Probably they have larger 
audiences than Grillparzer or Lenau, 
to either of whom they are far in- 
ferior. They are voluminous writers 
—drama, epic, ballad, legend, novel, 
story, love songs, and volkslieder 
appear in the category of their ac- 
knowledged works. They are most 
successful in their songs and ballads. 
We have already noticed two minor 
poems of Dr. Vogl from his pictures 
of Hungary. One strong feature in 
him is his passionate love of woodland 
life; a love that would entitle him 
to the hand of maid Marian, or at 
least to admission among Robin's 
crew, if he did not rave about it so 
violently and unendingly. Here is 
one song selected at random from 
countless pages, all of the same kind, 
withoutone pointof difference except 
in the words and the rhymes. 
LOVE OF THE WOODS.t 
Away, through bramble, bush, and trees, 
Ere the wingéd joyance fly 
Drain the cup unto the lees 
Nature gives with loving eye. 
Drink with thirsty spirit, drink 
The breathing spring; the winds that 
pass; 

Sink with joy delicious, sink, 
Deep in moss and dewy grass. 
Happy as the sounding horn, 
Through the waking woods I'd sweep; 
Flattering the fair vales at morn, 
Echoing through the cloven steep 
Like the early sunrise bright, 
Full of love’s divinest sheen, 
Would I bathe, O rare delight ! 
In the rich and youthful green. 
Even as the wild uproarious storm, 
Rapture-driven, O woods! I'd haste, 
Revelling, flying, rushing warm, 
Fling myself upon thy breast. 

‘ Waldwirts, ’ ‘ Waldliebe, ’ 
* Waldconcert,’ ‘ Waldvéglein, ’ 
‘ Waldeinsamkeit,’ ‘ Waldeslust,’ 
&e. &e., such is the staple of fare in 
this volume throughout, until, sick of 


N. Lenau. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 


Wien: Rohrmann. London: Williams 
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so unrelieved a vegetable diet, we 
ask, ‘Is it, O Dr. Johann Nepomuk 
Vogl! the hitherto inedited manu- 
script of some Peter the Wild Boy 
you are favouring us with? Because 
if so, say so. The contents are not 
without merit, and if seasoned with 
80 curious a parentage would be 
esteemed worthy and wonderful— 
natural for one who had seen no 
more of the world than leaves, and 

ass, and birds, and violets. ... .’ 
‘rom another volume* of less ami- 
able but more entertaining com- 
plexion, we will quote one of his 
ballads. 

THE RECOGNITION. 


A roving boy comes, staff in hand, 
Home again from a foreign land. 


His face it is burnt, and there’s dust in 
his hair, 
Who will remember the boy so fair ? 


Thro’ the ancient gate of the town steps 


he, 
At the bar leans the toll-keeper lazily. 


The toll-keeper was his friend beloved, 
Often had they clash’d cups, well proved. 


But, behold! his friend forgets all trace, 
So fiercely the sun has burnt his face! 


After short greeting, the boy goes on, 
Shaking the dust from his feet anon. 


When from a window his treasure he 
spies, 

‘Hail, blooming maiden! to those bright 
eyes.’ 

But, behold! the girl has forgotten all 
trace, 

So fiercely the sun has burnt his face! 


Further his way thro’ the street he seeks, 
A stealthy tear on his sunburnt cheeks. 


His mother comes tottering from the 
church door, ; 

‘God greets thee!’ he says, and nothing 
more. 


But, behold! his mother sobs for joy, 

* My son!’ and falls on the breast of her 
boy. 

Tho’ fiercely the sun has burnt his face, 

The mother’s eye lights up each trace. 


We should like to extract also 
the Watcher of the Tomb, a fine 
ballad, but it is too long. Vogl is 
distinguished from Seidl by his 
more strongly- marked romantic 
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spirit, and by his wild and vivid 
icturesqueness, a quality we 
Lave already noticed in his Csikos, 
but which, in the tavern sketch 
(Schenkenbild), in Hungary, is car- 
ried to its height. Let students of 
German poetry obtain this book. 
As poetry it does not rank high, but 
it contains master-pieces of descrip- 
tive power, the like of which our 
English has not yet conceived. 
Vogl is the Freiligrath of Austria, 
and this without having to emigrate 
and don a new dress. He found 
enough to attract him close at hand 
in a country that contains more un- 
gathered and disregarded flowers of 
poesy, historic or perennially pas- 
toral, than all Europe besides. Not 
that we would advise our inspired 
youth to journey thither for the pur- 
pose of culling a few. Those who do 
not find enough on their native soil 
to satisfy their craving, would reap 
nothing from such a pilgrimage. We 
would go so far as to say that those 
who do not find enough in their own 
arish, had better throw up the pen. 
or, be it remembered ie them, 
that Pegasus, although a good 
animal for a steady canter down the 
high road of actualities, is, in default 
of such ground, gifted with wings, 
which he too often forgets to use or 
loses command over, when put in 
motion uninterruptedly as a hack ; 
so that his rider, at howsoever good 
a pace he shall be going, and though 
he see much and say much, is de- 
prived of the power to soar above 
the objects that surround him, sur- 
veys little and instructs less. And 
on this point, we part company with 
Dr. Vogl, to whom we owe much 
entertainment and amusement, and 
would not be ungrateful. 
Seidl well describes his feelings 
and his poetry in this address 


TO THE HIGH-FLYERS.t 
Keep ever on your eagle flight, 
You spirits swift and strong; 
This quiet vale is my delight, 
Nor more requires my song. 
You circle in the dizzy height, 
And gaze in haughty mood ; 
A cleft—the vale is in your sight, 
A timber heap—the wood, 


* Balladen und Romanzen. Von J.N. Vogl. Wein: Wallishauser. London: 


Williams and Norgate. 


+ Balladen, Romanzen, Sagen, und Lieder. 


Von J. Gabriel Seidl. Wien: 


Sollinger. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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The beauteous trees, the silver stream, 
That winds with reach and creek, 
Through meadows in the ample gleam, 
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There have I in a little space, 
All that a man can have; 
The world looks friendly in my face, 


And that which looks doth live. 


He began to write when high- 
filyers—political, poetical, and phi- 
losophical—were not 80 numerous as 
they now are; and when poetry of 
his own kind was more welcome. 
That it is really excellent, if not of 
the requisite altitude for the present 
critical pitch, the following simple 
ballad is, in our opinion, good wit- 
ness. 


Is mapp’d to you—a streak. 


The little bird who sits and sings, 
Right to man’s deepest joys, 
Before into the clouds he springs, 

Is but a tuneless noise. 


What matters it that you neighbours be 
To morn and even-glow ? 
Around doth silence, as a sea, 
Make life like death to show. 
So will I praise my quiet vale, 
With all that peace provides; 
Where lovingly and warmly, all 
Bows to me, and confides, 


HANS EULER. 


‘Hark, Martha! some one knocks without; go, let him in, I pray! 
"Tis a poor weary pilgrim, who, may-be, has lost his way. 

Right welcome, honest warrior! Take place at table, here, 

The bread is white and pure, and the drink is fresh and clear.’ 


‘I come not here to eat or drink, I come not here for food, 
But if you be Hans Euler, I come to have your blood! 
Know that for months I’ve sought you out, your sworn and deadly foe; 
I had a brother once, that brother fell beneath your blow. 


‘ And as he weltered on the ground, and took his dying breath, 
I swore to him that, late or soon, I would avenge his death.’ 

‘ And if that I have slain him, in equal fight he fared ; 
And come you to revenge him? Right well, I am prepared! 


‘But not beneath this roof fight I—not between wall and door, 

In the face of those beloved ones for whom I fought before ! 

My sword, good Martha! that with which I slew him—give it me: 
And should I not return, Tyrdl is large enough for thee.’ 


Together to the nearest jutting mountain-rock they pace, 

The golden gates of rising morn made bright each silent face; 
Hans led the way, the stranger follow’d, striding quick and close; 
And higher, ever, over both the sweet sunshine arose. 


Now on the peak they stand—below, the Alpine world they see, 
The vast and wondrous valley, with its gleaming scenery; 

Low, floating mist reveal’d the vales in all their joyance drest, 
The cottages within their arms, the herds upon their breast. 


Bright waterfalls between, and thence ravines descending fair; 
Dark hanging woods on either side, above the free blue air: 
And surely felt, albeit unseen, in heart and smoking cot, 

The true old spirit breathed, and God’s peace was on the spot. 


This scene they both behold—the stranger drops his hand, 
But Hans points proudly down on the beloved Father-land; 
‘For that it was I battled, that your brother had betray’d, 
For that it was I fought, and for that I struck him dead.’ 


The stranger looks below—looks again in Hans’ calm face, 
To raise his arm he seeks, his arm he does not raise. 
‘ And if that you have slain him, your cause it was the right, 
And if you will forgive me, Hans, come grasp me strong and tight.’ 


Anton, Count Auersperg, or 
Anastasius Griin, as he is gene- 
rally known, may, together with 
Eduard von Bauernfeld, J. F. Cas- 
telli, Joseph Freiherr von Zedlitz, 
Ludwig Frankl, and Friedrich 


Halm (Freiherr von Miinch-Belling- 
hausen) be cited as flourishing and 


extreme examples of this Austrian 
school, with all its faults, short- 
comings, and praise, after Vogl and 
Seidl. Castelli and Bauernfeld are 
humorous writers, and great fa- 
vourites with the Viennese. Comic 
poetry is like a double-charged gun; 
if it go off properly, great is the 
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report thereof, and a thousand 
echoes are set in a roar; but if it 
kick and miss fire, there is an end 
of the sportsman, save as an object 
of commiseration. In our opinion, 
these gentlemen are not always 
quite sure of their priming ; but we 
are not able to judge them from the 
correct point of view, which should 
be not so much literary as popular. 
They supply a place to Austria that 
is void in Germany. Halm is a 
dramatist, and next in repute to 
Grillparzer, but far below him. His 
Imelda Lambertazzi, Griseldis, 
Camoens, and Sohn der Wildniss, 
are highly admired by his country- 
men; an admiration to which we 
give our hearty assent. The latter, 
though somewhat fantastical in its 
conception, is still a fine dramatic 
poem, and contains many note- 
worthy passages. Griin’s Spazier- 
génge eines Wiener Poeten* first 
made his reputation. They are high- 
Austrian, running along an unvary- 
ing level, but vivid, fresh, and ex- 
cellent in their way. Grillparzer’s 
words, already quoted, in his Fare- 
well to Vienna, where, he says,— 
Man lebt in halber Poesie 
Gefihrlich fiir die Ganze, 

are not an unjust criticism on these 
‘walks of a Viennese poet,’ of which 
one singles forth Metternich for a 
hero, another the reigning represen- 
tative of the House of Hapsburg, 
andsoon. They are worthy of their 
subject, which is saying both much 
and little for them. But Griin’s 
next publication Gedichte,t shows 
him in quite a different light. 
There are poems in this collection 
of deep pathos, and the political 
element is nearly extinct. It is 
searcely possible to read his Old 
Comedian without tears. The old 
man dying as the curtain drops, 
dying in his ‘ character,’ with the 


Griin. 
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comic colour, the unfading ‘ red,’ 
laid on his death-sunken cheeks, like 
a great lie; no living soul weeping 
or laughing at his burial, so strange 
and mixed, so serio-comic, so comic- 
lamentable is the general remem- 
brance of the man! 

Und als sie ihn zu Grabe gebracht, 
Hat Niemand geweint und Niemand 

gelacht. 


Griin was one of the members of 
the Frankfort Diet. The words in 
his Nibelungen im Frack 
Wir tragen der Freiheit Banner, nicht 

ihre Liverei’n, 

Der Knecht will unter-Knechte der Frei- 
heit selbest kein Sclav’ ich sein, 
speak well of his political feelings; 
but he did small service in the seat 
he held, and, with many another 
well-meaning gentleman, had better 
have staid at home, think those who 

argue by results. 

In ee leave of these Austrian 
poets, one cannot but regret how 
much the present political confusion 
and disasters of their country must 
tend to retard the appearance of 
that great national poet, whose forth- 
coming we healt have looked to 
as a thing certain from the wealthy 
promise of future poetic excellence 
they afford. For Grillparzer and 
Lenau, great as they are, are not 
this. They are, rather, with their 
many Austrian individualities and 
German tendencies, the connecting 
link or bridge across the very deep 
chasm that divides the two countries. 
Our hope is in better times; for 
where many races unite to form a 
nation, there is promise of genius ; 
to ripen which inward amity and 
outward peace are alone requisite. 
Nor do we think even the mixture 
of Celt, Saxon, and Cambro-Briton 
more auspicious than the union of 
Slave, German, and Magyar to the 
production of the highest genius. 


* Spaziergiinge eines Wiener Poeten. Von A. Griin. Weidmann, Leipzig. 


t Gedichte. 
gate. 


Von A, Griin, 


Weidmann, Leipzig. 


London: Williams and Nor- 
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ART AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


AX Art question of no slight sig- 
nificance is growing up in Eng- 
land, and becoming more developed 
and intelligible every year. It has 
occurred to everybody, in one shape 
or another, and the exhibition just 
closed has forced it into a promi- 
nence which even the most cursory 
spectator must have recognised in 
some sort, after his own fashion, 
and according to the extent of his 
knowledge—or his ignorance. 

People who visit the exhibition 
year after year, and content them- 
selves with saying ‘It is a good 
exhibition,’ or ‘It is a bad exhibi- 
tion,’ or ‘ It is worse or better than 
last year,’ or ‘It is upon the whole 
an average exhibition,’ merely ex- 
haust the conventional phrases with 
which the labours of Art are des- 
tined to be summarily dismissed by 
an indolent public. There is neither 
thought nor sympathy in these 
words of course; there is neither 
enthusiasm nor judgment behind 
them ; — express nothing but a 
vague and listless impression ; they 
are not even animated by a passing 
sentiment, and, for all they are 
worth in the way of encouragement 
or depreciation, it is a matter of no 
importance whatever whether they 
are true or false. Yet out of these 
lounging terms, picked up in the 
rooms, and repeated without reflec- 
tion, struggles forth a dim percep- 
tion of general characteristics, not 
unlikely to be just in the main, and, 
at all events, exercising as effectual 
an influence over opinion out of 
doors as if it were. 

The fact that such is the ordinary 
way of dealing with a large collec- 
tion of miscellaneous subjects, upon 
which the skill of upwards of nine 
hundred artists had been expended 
during the preceding twelve months, 
is a proof in itself of the manner 
in which the crowd is affected by 
the annual congress of painters and 
sculptors. No principles of art are 
brought to light—no tendency of 
the age is illustrated or enforced— 
no elevating or ennobling aims are 
disclosed in the impression which 
the exhibition makes on the public 
mind. 

It is the easiest thing in the world 
to refer all this to the ignorance of 


the public. We shall be told at 
once that the public are uneducated 
in Art. Granted; but this only 
makes the matter worse. We must 
look for the true solution of the 
case on the other side of the ques- 
tion. It is not that the public are 
uneducated, but that the public are 
in want of educators. The more 
you insist on the deficiency of edu- 
cation, the heavier the responsibility 
you cast on those who ought to 
supply it. Suppose you went intoa 
country where there were no schools, 
should you be justified in charging 
upon the ignorance of the people 
the disgrace of being unable to read 
or write? If you did, it would not 
reflect much credit on your logic. 

We believe that a conviction of 
the truth of this proposition is 
slowly, but surely, gaining ground, 
The multitudes that assemble in 
the great rooms at Trafalgar-square, 
day after day, to gaze upon a pro- 
miscuous collection of pictures hung 
7 in all varieties of lights and out- 
of-the-way distances, are beginning 
to understand that, imperfect as 
their knowledge may be, the fault 
is not wholly in them, scarcely in 
them at all. In spite of their igno- 
rance and their apathy, they are 
acquiring a notion that Art does 
not awaken the enthusiasm they look 
for from it, and, without exactly 
comprehending how or why, they 
are coming to an unsatisfactory 
sense of a failure somewhere. They 
do not believe the failure to be in 
themselves — and they are right. 
They know well enough that there 
is a magic in Art, and they know 
also that, from some cause or 
other, it never, or rarely, acts upon 
them in these rooms. They find 
the same feeling everywhere around 
them, resolving itself into a dull una- 
nimity of disappointment. Where, 
then, is this failure ? 

It would be a sheer waste of time 
to make a deferential circuit of 
speculations on a matter so plain. 

The Royal Academy has now 
flourished upwards of three-quarters 
of acentury. The last exhibition 
was the eighty-fourth. We have 
seen what that exhibition was. We 
know the impression it made,—not 
merely that of mediocrity, or even 
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of being agreeable without being 
striking,—but literally that of being 
flat and commonplace. It might 
have been expected—we had a right 
to expect—that at the end of so 
many years, we should see some 
proofs of the existenceof anacademy, 
some evidences of a school of art 
amongst us, some results of a per- 
manent influence emanating from a 
body in whose hands is deposited 
the royalty of oils and marbles. 
But here, at the end of eighty-four 
years, we have an exhibition which, 
(with a few exceptions) disappoints 
everybody, leaves hardly a trace in 
the memory, originates scarcely a 
single novelty, falls back upon ex- 
hausted forms and dreary imitations, 
and gives us little more than the 
same things done over and over 
again, and, in most cases, done worse 
than before. The question forced 
upon us by this feebleness and mo- 
notony is—What has the Royal 
Academy done for art? What is it 
doing for art? How has it dis- 
charged its trust as the enlightener 
and educator, to whom powers were 
expressly confided forthe encourage- 
ment and support of a national 
school ? 

The experience of the thousands 
who through the brief season, from 
the Ist of les to the close of July, 
traverse the apartments of the 
Academy, will not furnish very 
satisfactory answers to these in- 

uiries. Whoever is familiar with 
the walls knows pretty well before- 
hand what he is to expect. There 
is a condemned cell in Trafalgar- 
square which may be described as 
an oubliette, into which works are 
thrust and forgotten. The Inqui- 
sition itself could not have devised 
a more successful means of conceal- 
ingitsvictims. A national institution, 
designed for the protection and ad- 
vancement of art, should at least pro- 
vide reasonable facilities for the ex- 
amination of the works it exhibits. 
Such a hole as the Octagon Room 
implies a ‘foregone conclusion’ in the 
exercise of its duties that stultifies 
the purpose for which the Academy 
was founded. The Academy is not 
justified in pronouncing judgment 
in this way beforehand; for the Oc- 
tagon Room is neither more nor less 
than a verdict of condemnation upon 
the unfortunate productions we find 
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imprisoned there in darkness, or in 
that dubious twilight which is worse 
than darkness. The critical au- 
thority of the Council has no such 
extent, and is strictly limited to the 
acceptance or rejection of pictures— 
an authority most properly vested 
in them. Having once accepted 
pictures for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing them,the Councilis clearly bound 
to place them in situations where, 
at least, they can be seen. To bury 
any of the works they thus accept 
in the Octagon Room is to inflict 
a flagrant wrong upon the artists. 
It is very possible that the pictures 
usually placed there may not de- 
serve any better fate. But it is not 
the business of the Academy to put 
a fiat upon pictures which it is the 
province of the Academy to submit 
to the judgment of the public ; and 
every artist who is sentenced to the 
eternal gloom of that dingy recess, 
has a just right to protest against 
such treatment. 

A similar proceeding may be ob- 
served in hundreds of works that are 
placed out of reach of the eye in the 
open rooms. This is a standing com- 
plaint, andthe blameis always thrown 
upon the inconvenient accommoda- 
tion and the great pressure of claims 
upon itsspace. But factsare stubborn 
things. If we found that the incon- 
venient accommodation was made 
the most of, that the light was em- 
ployed to the best advantage, that 
Academy pictures of inferior merit 
were not permitted to engross posi- 
tions to which contributors of greater 
merit were better entitled, and that 
even an attempt were made to ar- 
range the collection with a view to 
general effect, putting aside indivi- 
dual pretensions, we should make 
a liberal allowance for the admitted 
difficulty of adjusting such a crush 
of demands within such unsuitable 
limits. But when we find that works 
of high art, which require a particular 
fall of light, are too often placed 
where the light cannot penetrate to 
them, and that small and minute 
pictures, which, if they are to be 
seen at all, should be brought close 
to the spectator, are frequently hung 
up at the top of the wall, out of sight, 
we cannot admit the plea which 
seeks in the faults of the building 
an excuse for the want of due care 
and consideration in the administra- 
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tion of the hanging functions of the 
Academy. 

These are not, however, the 
grounds upon which the question 
rests, as to what the Academy has 
done for art. We do not hope at 
present for any reform in the ar- 
rangements of the exhibition; but 
it may not be wholly useless to call 
attention to the actual state of art as 
it is now developed under the influ- 
ence of the Academy, at the end of 
more than three quarters of a cen- 


_— 
t is quite notorious, and has be- 
come wearisome in the monotony of 
repetition, that the Exhibition, year 
after year, exhibits no advance. 
When the spectator enters the rooms 
in 1852 he discovers little else than 
a reflection of what they were in 
1851. The collection may be better, 
or it may be worse; there may be 
something more than usually attrac- 
tive, that carries off a little extra en- 
thusiasm; but in its general fea- 
tures it is as nearly as possible the 
same. On whichever side he turns, 
he finds the same identical sheep 
and cows glassed in the same water, 
or browsing under the same patri- 
archal trees—the green lanes, with 
every turn of which he is intimate, 
are reproduced without the slightest 
variation, with the same old trunk 
cut down on the foreground that 
has lain there as long as he can re- 
member—the same evening shadows 
fall on the same upland, with a cot- 
tage on the left al aclump of au- 
tumnal foliage on the right—inex- 
haustible Vicars of Wakefield gather 
about him as thickly as ever— 
there is no end to the marine curi- 
osities minted off after the original 
pattern, the fishermen coming home 
or going out, the bits of the Rhine, 
the Dutch beaches and the Mont St. 
Michels—the same overwhelming 
allery of portraits, with a strong 
amily likeness in the faces and the 
costume, solicits his weary eyes on 
all sides; and by the time he has 
finished his tour of inspection, he 
has arrived at a tolerably clear con- 
clusion that, whatever may be said 
on behalf of the merits of the exhi- 
bition, the less that is said of its 
originality the better. 
We are merely noting the general 
opinion. It would doubtless be 
found susceptible of modification if 
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wedescended into particulars. There 
is, probably, some ow in 
treatment—some even in the choice 
of subjects—a closer examination 
might trace individual improvements 
that deserve to be marked out for 
special approbation; but the correct- 
ness of the judgment, upon the ge- 
neral evidence, is undeniable. 

It is curious and instructive to 
observe how the passion for imitation 
seizes upon the bode of artists. A 
new vein is no sooner opened, than 
it is worked with as much eager- 
ness as the diggings in Australia. 
We do not allude to imitations of 
style considered strictly as such. 
It is, perhaps, an inevitable conse- 

uence of peculiarities of every kind, 
that they should be taken up by 
trains of admirers. The Prouts, 
Websters, and Leslies must always 
have their doubles; the specialities 
and eccentricities that may be re- 
rarded as beauties or studies in them 
in by a sort of law of the artisti- 
cal nature, destined to become eye- 
sores on the canvasses of others. 
We allude to a meaner, and rather 
more provoking class of imitations— 
the perpetual reproduction of sub- 
jects that have happened, in the 
first instance, under the treatment 
of a master hand, tohit the popular 
taste. The accumulation of pictures 
of this kind, all drawn from one 
source, aiming at exactly the same 
effects, and working up the same 
materials by a close and servile copy 
of the manner of the successful ori- 
ginal, is too well known to require 
illustration. The fact itself—atfford- 
ing a remarkable evidence of the 
backward tendency of contemporary 
art—is suflicient for our purpose. 

We believe England is the only 
country in which this rage for run- 
ning novelties threadbare prevails 
to so ruinousan extent. The same 
national foible discovers itself to an 
equal excess in our literature. When 
a happy idea is struck out, it is im- 
mediately, hunted down by a pack 
of followers. Nearly thirty years 
ago we imported from Germany our 
first Christmas book. The success 
of the experiment generated a whole 
brood of hen in green, and 
blue, and yellow; and the country 
was inundated with Forget-me-nots, 
Souvenirs, and Friendship’s Offer- 
ings, with the usual result of wearing 
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out theinterest and palling the public. 
Mr. Dickens’s Carol led to so alarm- 
ing a succession of annuals, that Mr. 
Dickens felt it necessary at last to 
abandon the design he had origi- 
nated. Mary Howitt had scarcely 
made us acquainted with Miss 
Bremer's sents than a dozen Miss 
Bremers appeared in the field, ren- 
dering indeseribably flat and weari- 
some that which at first was fresh 
and exciting. Biography has fallen 
under the same doom. Miss Strick- 
land’s Queens are the fruitful 
mothers of we know not how many 
races of Queens and Princesses ; and 
even MissStrickland herself hasbeen 
tempted to risk the bankruptcy of 
her own reputation, by over specu- 
lation in regalities. Lord Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Chancellors have 
given birth to the most singular pro- 
jects in the same line ; and ‘ looming 
in the distance,’ we discern a long 
procession of ‘ lives,’ which threaten 
to trample out the last vestige of po- 
pular curiosity in the way of biogra- 
phy. 

This tendency to exhaust every 
successful novelty that turns up, 
must be referred to the mercantile 
spirit ofthe country. We are essen- 
tially a nation of shopkeepers. The 
moment a new market is opened, we 
rush in with our wares. We do not 
stop to regulate the supply by the 
demand, or to pamper the wants by 
improving upon the first production. 
We are only eager to avail ourselves 
of the run on a particular article as 
long as it lasts; and so we end by 
glutting the market, and finding 
ourselves left with an unavailable 
stock of waste goods on our hands. 
In the regions of literature and art 
the effect is not only to deteriorate 
the quality of the supply, but to 
vitiate the taste of the public. The 
imitator degenerates into a manu- 
facturer. The writers and artists 
whose faculties are called into ac- 
tivity by no impulse or fitness of 
their own, but by the desire of 
taking advantage of the fashion of 
the hour, become mere drudges and 
workmen, ministering in pinchbeck 
and paste to the interest created in 
the first instance by real gold and 
gems of pure water. In literature 
the manufacturer is more readily de- 
tected than in art. There is no de- 
ceptive medium between the reader 
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and the book. In art it is other- 
wise. Technical knowledge and 
critical discrimination are necessary 
to enable the spectator to trace the 
hand of the copyist. Skill in ma- 
nipulation—by no means an uncom- 
mon quality in artists who possess 
no other merit of any inb~aee 
deceive even the most experienced 
eye. We see this every day in the 
naked cheats that are passed off 
upon collectors, who suppose them- 
selves to be excellent judges. If, 
then, Titians and Guidos can be 
manufactured wholesale, with a cer- 
tainty of finding purchasers, how 
much more easy is it to acquire a 
temporary success by closely track- 
ing, without actually copying, a par- 
ticular class of popular subjects ? 
This mode of obtaining a reputation 
presents the most tempting facilities 
to painters who, ne deficient in 
invention, without a particle of ge- 
nius, having neither imagination nor 
feeling, are yet endowed with a 
certain power of indirect imitation, 
a sort of hand-craft in the use of 
their materials, which enables them 
to achieve results that perplex the 
unlearned. How often have we 
heard works of this description— 
which are literally mere transcripts, 
and in which there is not a solitary 
evidence of original thought or 
original handling—compared advan- 
tageously with the masters from 
whose very faults they derive what- 
ever spurious merit they possess. 

If the Royal Academy adequately 
fulfilled its obligations as a school of 
art, we should not have to chronicle 
such failures as the last exhibition, or 
to deplore the decadence into which 
every department of art appears to 
be falling. The age of history 
pieces is gone. There is no church 
patronage in this country for the 
encouragement of English Rubenses 
and Vandycks. But surely, in the 
lack of resources and helps of that 
kind, some nobler paths might be 
struck out than those which are so 
sedulously crowded by artists of all 
grades. We are much in the habit 
of censuring the meretricious works 
of our neighbours in France and 
Belgium, but there, at least, high 
aims are cultivated, and the failure 
is not in the ambition of the painter, 
but rather in the vices of his treat- 
ment. Here, on the contrary, we 
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excel in treatment; there is con- 
siderable refinement of style, ad- 
mirable manipulation, careful finish, 
and taste subdued almost to a fault; 
but with all this superiority, we keep 
in the same beaten round, ex- 
hibit no advance, and are content to 
excel in what may be regarded as 
the prose-work of painting, without 
caring to explore its poetry. Having 
attained a given point of artistic de- 
velopment, we stop there. 

English art seems to have settled 
down into the cabinet picture. The 
country is over-populated, space is 
limited, houses are built in propor- 
tion, rooms are small, and pictures 
are painted to suit them. Take a 
foreigner into the Exhibition, and 
the first thing that strikes him is the 
absence of large works, and the pre- 
sence of vast numbers of small ones. 
We by no means assume this fact 
to be conclusive evidence of a de- 
cline ; but we include it amongst the 
facts that must be taken into consi- 
deration in a review of the present 
condition of the Fine Arts. It has 
a palpable effect upon the habits and 
aims of our painters. Necessity has 
much to do with these things, and 
the necessity of living is not the 
least meee. A painter must be 
governed by the circumstances in 
which he is placed; and since 
there is little hope for great under- 
takings, he must adapt his efforts to 
amore limited sphere. But it does 
not, therefore, follow that he is to 
restrain his imagination, or contract 
his creative faculty. High art does 
not depend on the extent of canvas. 
Truth and ideality, poetical feeling, 
technical accom ticle, so to 
speak, are as demonstrable in a 
frame of three feet as in a fresco of 
adozen. This is the point on which 
the new generation of artists wait to 
be fully enlightened. They have 
yet to learn that moral grandeur and 
epic designs are not of necessity 
matters of measurement. 

Has the Academy taught any 
doctrines of this kind? Has it 
shown a tendency to lift art out of 
the familiar forms which no longer 
present the means of novelty or im- 
renee? Since the days of the 

fests and the Lawrences we have 
undoubtedly advanced in executive 
skill, but it is at the expense of va- 
riety and originality. There is a 
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hundred times more care bestowed 
— a picture now ; but voila tout. 
e have lost the fresh impulse, the 
bold speculation, the cultivation of 
elementary principles — sacrificing 
everything to finish, and that, too, 
not the finish which comes of the 
close and earnest study of nature, 
but of manipulation working upon 
traditions. Tt is no doubt true that 
schools can teach little more than 
the grammar of art, and that execu- 
tive training is their chief province. 
But if a school cannot practically 
teach beyond this limit, is there no- 
thing in its power to inspire? Are 
the Ligher qualities to be left in 
abeyance? Is there no other faculty 
than that which embraces lines and 
lights to be awakened in the stu- 
dent? Should he not be made to 
think as well as to paint? And 
the worlds of inexhaustible thought 
that lie before him in the domains of 
humanity he undertakes to illustrate 
in his career are sufficiently obvious. 
The topics that cluster round art 
may be said to include every species 
of knowledge. None of them are 
unimportant to the artist; and he 
has achieved but the half, and the 
lower half, of his education when 
he comes out an excellent draughts- 
man and an adroit colorist, unless 
his judgment, his imagination, and 
his general acquisitions have been 
proportionately cultivated. The 
evidences of this sort of cultivation 
could not fail to make themselves 
apparent, if the cultivation had 
taken place. They would appear in 
experimental shapes at first, in the 
opening up of new sources of inte- 
rest, in attempts to enlarge the field 
of observation, to levy contributions 
on phenomena hitherto unused, and 
in vigorous efforts to throw off the 
conventional and ad captandum ex- 
pedients by which commonplace ap- 
eals to congenial commonplace. 
he Academy is too staid and fixed 
in its established theories to encou- 
rage outbreaks of this description ; 
on the contrary, whenever rebellious 
genius betrays a symptom of depar- 
ture from the traditions, it is met 
by a storm of ridicule and con- 
tempt. 
The reception of the pre-Raphael- 
ites is the one prominent case in 
point—the only instance in which 
art has endeavoured to assert its 
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privilege of thinking for itself; and 
we need not recal the crushing and 
indiscriminate abuse to which they 
were exposed. It is something for 
the dignity of art, something out of 
which a strong hope of the future 
may be extracted, that they perse- 
vered notwithstanding. 

We do not affect to applaud every- 
thing that has been done in the 
name of pre-Raphaelitism. Still 
less do we agree with the conclusions 
of Mr. Ruskin, who writes a pam- 
phiet on pre-Raphaelitism, and de- 
votes it to an elaborate exposition of 
the system of Turner. But we 
maintain, without much fear of dis- 
cussion, that the pre-Raphaelite is 
destined, at no very distant day, to 
take a high, perhaps the highest, 
place amongst contemporary paint- 
ers. We und this anticipation 
upon his courage and his earnest- 
ness, his self-dependence, his deter- 
mination neither to look to the right 
nor the left, but to follow out to its 
ultimate results the truth that is in 
him, and, above all, his serious and 

assionate study of Nature. There 
is everything to expect from the 
artist who, being a consummate 
master of executive details, throws 
himself with his whole heart into his 
work, who goes direct to Nature for 
his inspirations, and who, indifferent 
to fashion and popularity, concen- 


trates his genius upon the perfect 
and truthful rendering of Nature. 


He will accomplish his end at last, 
be his progress marked as it may 
by singularities and blots. He can- 
not violate accepted dogmas without 
startling the critic and ruffling the 
easy faith of the public. But even 
in the midst of his strange and 
surprising heresies (for a heretic 
he is) he produces one very healthy 
effect—he stirs the pulses of the 
whole community, he sets them 
discoursing in a new language, he 
disturbs old notions, and forces upon 
the indolent crowd the necessity of 
investigation. He does more than 
this. 1f he do not succeed in open- 
ing a new era of art, he makes dis- 
coveries which prove to his own 
fraternity that there is much yet to 
be learned that ‘was not dreamt 
of in their philosophy.’ The _pre- 
Raphaelites have already outlived 
the scorn and sarcasm of the public, 
and extorted from the profession the 
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most remarkable recognition of their 
influence. The last exhibition teemed 
withlittle scrapsof pre-Raphaelitism, 
scattered over works entirely dif- 
ferent in spirit and character; and 
Mr. Maclise himself has not hesi- 
tated to take a hint from their 
labours. Surely never did pre- 
Raphaelitism luxuriate in greater 
precision, or excessive minuteness of 
finish, than in the may and chestnut- 
blossoms of ‘ Alfred in the tent of 
Guthrum.’ 

The grand heresy of the pre- 
Raphaelites is, that they go for in- 
spiration to Nature instead of to 
pictures. An artist who has just 
published a very comical pamphlet 
about them, does not hesitate to tell 
us that Sir Edwin Landseer re- 
marked to him, ‘in that free inter- 
course which artists hold with each 
other,’ that ‘he had spoiled many 
of his pictures by adhering too 
closely to Nature.’ This may be the 
way that artists talk to each other 
in their ‘free intercourse,’ but it is 
a very unsatisfactory way of settling 
the question. Therearesomany truths 
in this world shut up in fallacies, and 
so many fallacies with a grain of truth 
in them, that our only escape from the 
loose dictum thus ascribed to Sir 
Edwin Landseer is to suppose that 
these ominous words donotaccurately 
convey his meaning. If we could 
get at the whole context of the con- 
versation, we should probably find, 
that Sir Edwin Landseer made use 
of this expression with large and 
adjusting qualifications. Certain it 
is, however, that it is the established 
dogma to send artists to learn their 
art from pictures and not from 
Nature, as if the pictures were more 
natural than Nature, or as if they 
were not themselves, if they be of 
any value as examples, taken direct 
from the study of Nature. The 
dogma is clearly stated by Mr. 
Burnet, in his recent work on 
Tutner :— 


He who commences with merely a 
palette and brushes as his stock in trade, 
says Mr. Burnet, will soon be made 
sensible of his wants. This education 
is not to be found in Nature, unless we 
refer to the works of the great artists 
who have preceded us as the means of 
learning the language. Reynolds was 


taught by the contemplation of the 
works of Titian, Velasquez, and Rem- 
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brandt; Lawrence by the works of 
Vandyck and Rubens ; Etty by those of 
Titian and Paul Veronese ; and Turner 
from the contemplation of the pictures 
of Claude, Cuyp, and Poussin. He who 
expects to arrive at excellence by any 
other method will dwindle into a mere 
imitator or follower in the wake of these 
great masters of the English school, and 
acquire that celebrity only which suc- 
cessful plagiarism confers. 

The mental process by which 
Mr. Burnet arrives at this con- 
clusion, from the premises he lays 
down, is perplexing in the last 
degree. How an artist who rejects 
the study of pictures, and confines 
himself to the study of Nature, is to 
dwindle down to a mere imitator of 
the great masters he obstinately re- 
fuses to be guided by, surpasses our 
comprehension. But we are not 
criticising Mr. Burnet; we are 
simply availing ourselves of his testi- 
mony to the prevailing faith which 
the whole practice of the ‘autho- 
rities’ enforces upon the rising gene- 
ration. That faith is clearly in the 
masters and not in Nature. The 
ore-Raphaelites take the other side. 

here is no mistake about the fact, 
that their faith is in Nature; but it 
would be sheer folly and ignorance 
to assert that they have not also an 

appreciation of the great works of 
art in which their predecessors have 
recorded their study of Nature. 
The only real difference is, that in- 
stead of ac neees Titian, for ex- 
ample, as the absolute test of Nature, 
they consult Nature as the unerring 
test of Titian. That this contest 
between Nature and Titian, what- 
ever obstructions may arise in the 
course of it, will eventuate for the 
ultimate benefit of art, cannot, we 
think, admit of any reasonable 
doubt. 

Mr. Millais’ pictures of ‘Ophelia,’ 
and the ‘Huguenot refusing to wear 
the Catholic badge,’ go a great way 
towards determining the issue. It 
is not at all surprising that irrecon- 
cileable differences of opmion should 
exist concerning the former. Every 
individual has his own ideal of 
Ophelia, and it would be impossible 
for any treatment of the subject not 
to be, more or less, a disappointment, 
But this is a condition which attaches 
to all such themes, and which Mr. 
Millais has judiciously avoided in 
selecting a subject of his own in the 
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Huguenot. A more difficult incident 
to realize upon canvas than the death 
of Ophelia, chanting snatches of old 
tunes, and buoyed up ‘mermaid. 
like’ on the stream by her ‘ clothes 
spread wide,’ can scarcely be con- 
ceived. The meremotionof ‘slow drift- 
ing and imperceptible sinking almost 
baffle the resources of art, and it is 
not till we have dwelt long upon 
that floating form that we are en- 
abled to appreciate the truthfulness 
with which the situation has been 
rendered. The face of Ophelia, if it 
be not the face of our Ophelia, is 
full of pathos. Her eyes are insane, 
but with a love and sweetness in 
them that bring out most touchingly 
the essence of her story and her 
character. All is gentleness in her 
and around her. The stillness and 
repose of the scene, woody and en- 
tangled, of an intense solitude, and 
full of shadows, yet bright and calm 
in its depths, have a poetical reality 
totally antagonistic to the ordinary 
modes of ‘treating such subjects. 
The incidents are selected visibly for 
their truth, and not to make out an 
ideal representation. The old trunk 
of the willow-tree stretches duskily 
and awkwardly over the water; the 
green weed fattens lazily on the sur- 
face; the broken flowers lie about 
heedlessly wherever they chance to 
be drifted; and the rich dress spreads 
buoyantly from the sinking waist 
downwards. None of these parti- 
culars are put in for effect: it is 
even questionable whether the effect 
does not jar against our previous 
conceptions of Ophelia’s death. We 
feel at once that there is great wil- 
fulness in the picture—wilfulness in 
the tone, which has a curious kind 
of gay, yet melancholy beauty in it— 
wilfulness in the contrast of colours, 
the purple water, the vivid green 
weed, the starry blossoms, the 
gemmed robe—wilfulness in the 
whole management of the subject. 
But we feel, also, that it is the wil- 
fulness of taking Nature as she is, 
instead of composing her into a pic- 
ture. This fidelity makes a distinct 
impression of reality upon the mind 
which no cunning tricks of conven- 
tional art could have so perfectly 
produced. 

The ‘ Huguenot’ is of a different 
order. Here there is a concentrated 
feeling to be expressed by a single 
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action. Auxiliary details would in- 
terfere with its simplicity and force, 
and they are carefully avoided. The 
lovers stand on the foreground ; they 
are shut in by a wall, so that there 
is nothing to distract the eye from 
those two exquisite faces, in which 
the whole emotion is depicted with 
surpassing tenderness. The female 
head, earnest and _ impassioned, 
pleading for life, with its cleft lips 
and eager eyes, too busy with fear- 
ful thoughts to be conscious of their 
influence, yields only to the higher 
power developed in the face of the 

Tuguenot. With consummate skill 
the beauty is all thrown into that 
face which is urging its prayer invain, 
making the duty of resistance the 
severer and more agonizing. The 
long face of the Huguenot, calm and 
deprecating, marvellously tender in 
its firmness, is a triumph of poetical 
art. We see in those half-closed 


eyes the fixed resolution hidden 
under an expression of love and pity 
that goes straight to the heart. The 
manly gentleness, the quiet resolve, 
the unutterable sorrow and almost 
playful denial, which are all mingled 
in his look, are profoundly affecting. 


Every item of the scene tones in 
with this condensed pathos, yet 
every item is made out with the 
strictest fidelity. The executive 
ability of the painter has never been 
more successfully, however more 
worthily, employed than in the wall 
at the back. It is a perfect curiosity 
in its way. 

This picture has shamed the scep- 
tical out of their misgivings as to 
what we havea right to expect from 
the enthusiasm and perseverance of 
the pre-Raphaelites. It is not only 
an advance upon their former works, 
but a justification of every argument 
that was put forward in support of 
their theory. People who were 
alarmed by the novelty begin to dis- 
cover that novelties in art should 
not be hastily prejudged. And if 
nothing more has been gained by 
the self-reliance and courage of these 
young artists, this alone entitles 
them to honourable distinction. But 
a great deal more is yet to come. 
We shall see these pre-Raphaelites 
working out a revolution to which 
the Royal Academy itself must at 
last reluctantly submit. 

Mr. Anthony would not, perhaps, 
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consider himself properly designated 
as a son Raphasiiie ; but we are in- 
different about terms so long as we 
can agree about ideas. His * Beech- 
treesand Fern,’ under whatever class 
it may be placed, is an immediate 
appeal to Nature. It is all foliage 
and fern; there is nothing else 
in it. What then is the charm by 
which it seizes upon the spectator 
and fascinates him to the spot? We 
have had an infinite variety of woods 
and their usual undergrowths, and 
the light breaking in through the 
boughs, and tracks wandering 
through the distance ; the last Ex- 
hibition was crowded with such 
scenes, and we are familiar with 
them fo monotony. How then has 
Mr. Anthony succeeded in shedding 
such unexpected attraction over 
these exhausted themes? Simply 
because he has not put his trust in 
traditions, because S has painted 
in the open air, because he has gone 
out of the conventions, and trans- 
ferred to canvas the results of his 
own observation. It is impossible 
to examine this picture and not to 
feel its vigour and freshness, its 
reality and earnestness. The secret 
lies exclusively in looking at Nature 
direct, instead of looking at her 
through the medium of the ‘ great 
masters.’ It will be found out by- 
and-bye, that Nature is the greatest 
of the masters after all. That the 
Academy have not yet arrived at 
that conviction may be inferred from 
the position in which they hung this 
admirable work. It was placed so 
high that, without the aid of an 
opera-glass, by which you incurred 
the risk of exaggeration, it was im- 
possible to form an adequate notion 
of its merits, or to comprehend a 
tithe of the skill and pains bestowed 
upon its composition. 

In the observations we have 
thrown out, our purpose has been to 
suggest rather than to criticise or 
investigate. But there are many 
points of detail in reference to 
the relations between the Royal 
Academy and National Art that 
might be advantageously discussed, 
if space and opportunity served. 
Not the least important is the ar- 
rangement of the Exhibition, and 
with a few words on that head we 
will dismiss the subject. 

It has often struck us, as doubt- 
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less it has struck everybody else, 
that nothing can be more discourag- 
ing to the English sculptor than the 
way in which his works are huddled 
up amongst all manner of hetero- 
geneous objects in the miserable 
room to which he is consigned in 
Trafalgar-square. We will say 
nothing about the room and its dirty 
light. That is an old admitted 
grievance. We are here speaking 
merely of the way in which the 
sculpture is exhibited. Sculpture, 
of all forms of art, requires to be 
most carefully displayed. It de- 
mands a special position, special 
light, and careful distribution in the 
way of contrast. We should under- 
state the fact if we said that these 
obvious demands néver entered into 
the contemplation of the Royal 
Academy. usts, monumental sta- 
tues, ideal forms, historical groups, 
ee griffins, figures in armour, 

ogs and Apollos, are mixed together 
in a maze of confusion which renders 
all attempts at critical discrimination 
abortive. The charming little statue 
of ‘Love in Idleness,’ by MacDowell, 
stands under the shadow of some 
Titanesque mediocrity, whose giant 
proportions cast it down into insig- 
nificance. Ranged along the walls 
are interminable rows of heads that 
fairly outstare each other in their 
multitudinousness. Crowded about 
the floor we find the most dissimilar 
subjects placed in most unfortunate 
proximity, and are compelled to pick 
our steps through them without the 
slightest chance of being able to 
catch more than their bare outlines. 
The room is choked with figures, 
and even if there were light enough 
to see them, there is no possibility of 
examining them individually. You 
cannot get round them. You can- 
not take them separately ; you can- 
not detach any one of them sutffici- 
ently from the rest to enable you to 
entcr into the design of the artist. If 
reform be urgently required in any 
department it is obviously in this. 
Some means ought to be adopted 
for displaying the sculpture. In- 
stead of being thus flung up into a 
dark corner, it might be converted 
into a paramount grace, and by 
being shaed apart, and distributed 
with an eye to a and picturesque 
arrangement, it would help to confer 
an air of dignity and beauty on the 
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exhibition which it manifestly lacks 
at present. 

A similar reform might be carried 
out with equal advantage in the pic- 
ture rooms. The only principle by 
which the Hanging Committee ap- 
pear to be governed is that of the 
size of the pictures, without reference 
to their subjects. They are careful, 
pomnen about hot colours, and may 

e supposed to exercise some vigi- 
lance in preventing a blinding lustre 
from killing its modest neighbours. 
But beyond that, little further atten- 
tion is paid to the interests of the 
artists. Landscapes and portraits, 
interiors and still life, scripture 
pieces and animal allegories, jostle 
each other with an indiscriminate- 
ness that utterly confounds the toil- 
ing judgment of the spectators, and 
leaves behind a mass of most un- 
satisfactory impressions. The minia- 
tures alone have an apartment 
of their own, where their relative 
claims may be fairly estimated. 
Now that which is done with the 
miniatures, to a great extent might 
be done with every other branch of 
art. Classification. is desirable on 
many grounds. It assists the judg- 
ment in the way of comparison, and 
affords the readiest access to the 
study of particular styles and modes 
of composition. Why not have a 
landscape-room as you have a minia- 
ture-room? Why not bring your 
historical and scripture subjects to- 
gether? Why not group your mis- 
cellaneous pieces? Why not give 
up a separate tenement to the por- 
traits, which, under existing arrange- 
ments, obtrude their peachy cheeks 
and lifeless attitudes where we 
least desire them, to the cruel dis- 
traction of discerning eyes? We 
see no practical difficulty in a re- 
vision of this nature, which would 
entail a revision in the catalogue 
hardly less desirable in itself. The 
catalogue of the Academy is as ab- 
struse an instrument of reference 
as one of Bradshaw’s Guides. Sim- 
plity the arrangement of the works 

y classification, and you obtain at 
once that simplification of the cata- 
logue, for which you will be entitled 
to the lasting gratitude of all lovers 
of the fine arts, who do not also 
happen to be expert at numerical 
conundrums. 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


[ STORY of Negro life in the Slave States, from the pen of an 

+* American authoress, Mrs. Stowe, under the title of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly, has lately made a great impression in 
the United States. Fifty thousand copies, we are told, were sold in about 
eight weeks: two editions in a cheap form have already appeared in 
this country, and there is no doubt, from the startling nature of its inci- 
dents and the talent with which it is written, that Uncle Tom’s Cabin will 
be extensively read and much discussed here. The book has elicited a 
Letter to the American friend who sent it him, from a distinguished English 
author, who has given much attention to the question of Slavery, and to the 
condition, present and future, of the English peasantry. This Letter we have 
been favoured with permission to reprint, and we are happy to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of drawing our readers’ attention to the admir- 
able reflections and suggestions it contains. It is as follows :—] 


July 9, 1852. 

My pear Sir,—I have to offer you my thanks for sending me a very 
remarkable book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which followed on the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th of April last. 

The book horrifies and haunts me; and I cannot help writing to you 
somewhat at large upon it. 

You will ma the be surprised at my saying the book horrifies me; for, 
from the interest you have taken in the same subjects which I have cared 
for, you know well what horrors of various kins about slavery, about the 
p adc of the poor, and about various sanitary matters, 1 must have 
waded through. Indeed, when I look back upon the man I was when I 
first left college, how devoted to the most abstract studies, and how fasti- 
dious as regarded everything that was physically repulsive, I am sometimes 
amazed that I should have been able to go through the dense masses of 
recorded filth, misery, and cruelty which [ have had to encounter. I think, 
if they could have been shown me all at once, like the tale of a life told in 
some magic glass, I should have shrunk out of the world in horror. But 
so I suppose it would be, if any one of us were to see in one condensed 
view the aspect and fortunes (aye, even the prosperous ones,) of his future 
career. Well, I have somehow or other contrived to get through these 
horrors ; but, like many a medical man who does not become inured to the 
sufferings of his patients, I am still nearly as sensitive as ever; and should, 
upon Goethe’s principle of putting aside unnecessary excitement which 
tends to disturb real work, have’avoided reading the book you sent me, if I 
had been aware of the nature of itscontents. But Iam glad I have read it. 

Many readers and reviewers will, I have no doubt, at once explain the 
book to themselves, and make ther minds, comparatively speaking, easy 
upon it, by saying that it contains gross exaggerations, and that it gives no 
fair account of slavery in America. I am, unfortunately, but too well ac- 
quainted with the records of slavery in most parts of the New World, and 
under nations differing very much from one another, for me to be able to 
comfort myself in this way. In truth, unless by some special Providence 
planters were imbued with angelic nature, of which there is at present no 
evidence before us, I cannot see how the state of things can be much other- 
wise than as it is described to be in this fearful book, which seems to have 
set all America again thinking about slavery. I have seen something of 
what is called ‘ the world,’ and have a large acquaintance with men in all 
classes of life, from the highest tothe lowest, in this country; and I think 
I know about five persons who might be intrusted with the supreme autho- 
rity over their fellow-creatures which is given by law to the Slaveholder, 
indiscriminately, in many a Slave State. 

It has always surprised me that anybody should wish to have that 
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power. There is a converse to everything. Power implies seen ; 
and I must say that innumerable cubic feet of collected dollars would 
scarcely reconcile me to the possession of supreme power over the health, 
wealth, education, and social duties of several hundred human beings com- 

letely committed to my charge. Very few of us are sane enough to be 
intrusted with such power; and, indeed, in reference to this, I think it 
is very important to notice that there are throughout the world, unless 
your world differs very much from ours, many persons of that dubious 
sanity, that although the law cannot interfere with them, they are lament- 
ably unfit to have the management of inanimate property, much more of 
live property of any kind, infinitely more of intelligent human beings. 

But if there be no exaggeration, or at least no such exaggeration as would 
seriously impair the merits of the work, as regards the condition of slaves 
in America, there is, I am sorry to say, an exaggeration in the statements 
which are made in the course of the volume, and are not contradicted, re- 
specting the condition of the English labourer. 

It is worth while to make some reply to these statements, for it is not 
the magnitude of an error so much as the number of people who hold it, 
which renders it important and dangerous. I have no doubt there are 
many shrewd people in your country who say, and many shallow people in 
both countries who echo the saying, that there is very little substantial dif- 
ference between the condition *the English labourer and that of the Ame- 
rican slave. There is, however, even in our poorest districts and in the 
worst of times, all the difference that exists Satwene humanity and bar- 
barism ; between the dignified suffering of a man oppressed by untoward 
circumstances and the abject wretchedness of another driven about like a 
beast—in short between manhood and brutehood. 

I wish that such a writer as the authoress of this work could live a little 
time in the country in England, and really see for herself what these rustic 
labourers are like. She would find that, under their occasionally stolid 
appearance, and with their clumsy gait, there is an intelligence, a patience, 
an uptitude to learn, a capacity for reasonable obedience, and a general 
ceadieeam of blood and nature, which would mightily astonish her. She 
would even find, especially among the women, a grace and sweetness of 
demeanour which would remind her of the highest breeding. She is evi- 
dently perplexed to account to herself for the permission of the existence 
of slaves, so little do their lives appear to give room for the purposes of 
humanity : she would have no such doubt whatever in contemplating the 
life of the British peasant, or the British workman. She would see that his 
life fulfilled sufficiently the conditions of humanity to render it a means of 
attaining to considerable self-culture, of exercising the deepest self-restraint, 
of appreciating and working out what is most beautiful in the affections and 
the duties of a free citizen. 

It is a fact easily ascertained by looking at the map, that England is 
an island, not a very large island, and consequently that we have not an 
indefinite power of settling our people upon new lands. Let those who 
have this power see that they use it well, and that their institutions cor- 
respond to the greatness of their resources and their felicity in that respect. 

The writer of the book we are considering must not imagine that it is 
a general rule for the poor in England to be unconsidered, or uncared for. 
If she were to study this country well, she would find that with the self- 
helpfulness belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race, (for we too are Anglo- 
Saxons) individuals are making exertions in every way to benefit the poor 
op ae around them: indeed that many persons devote the greatest part 
of their energies to this ever-growing task. Sometimes the poor them- 
selves, encouraged by the example of their wealthier neighbours, form 
clubs and benefit societies as a resource in case of sickness. Sometimes 
these wealthier persons, among whom the clergyman of the parish mostly 
takes a prominent place, combine together to form clothing clubs, coal 
clubs, and other safe means of benefiting the poor; and I must say that 
the rich often contrive to keep up the rate of wages in their districts ; for, 
though we have by no means outgrown the love of money, the dollar some- 
times takes the second place in our estimate of things. 
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Then, as to education, do not let your authoress suppose that the poor 
with us are utterly uncared for in that respect. There, however, I must 
confess, for I love truth above all things, that personal chastisement is 
not wholly unknown. Our parish schoolmaster has a cane. How rarely 
it is used in the particular parish where I live, you may guess from the 
following anecdote. Mr. Emerson, who did me the honour to come and 
see me when he was in England, will perhaps have told you, that my house 
is situated on a steep hill. Looking in the hill one day last week, I 
was astonished to see that great functionary, the village schoolmaster, 
plunging down the hill at a most undignified pace ; he being, as dignitaries 
are wont to be, somewhat portly in dimensions. Inquiring the cause of 
this phenomenon, I found that the good man, whose spare time is very 
scarce, had hurried up to get a book (we have a lending library) for one of 
the children who was sick and could not get it for himself. The cane, as 
you may imagine, is an instrument which may pretty safely be left in the 

nds of such a man as this. And that cane is the only emblem of autho- 
rity for miles round—corresponding in fact with the Roman fasces. To 
be sure, there is a policeman in the district, but he is very little heard of, 
and upon the occasion of the robbery of a few spoons, which occurred some 
years ago, that important officer, putting his hand pitiably on his breast, 
and telling me what he had gone through in the matter, exclaimed that he 
had not felt well ever since. So rare an event was such a robbery amongst 
us. Now, if we were in France we should have a little army of fifty or a 
hundred men quartered upon us; and if we were in a slave district in 
America, what whippings, what imprisonments, how many overseers, would 
not be necessary to get the work done which we do in our quiet, noiseless, 
stolid way ; loving law and order and our country all the while. Do you 
think that if our poor were like your slaves, they would love law and order 
as they do? 

Then, too, we have our workhouses for the very poor, the aged, and the 
infirm ; and their right to support does not depend upon the caprice of any 
single man. It cannot enter into the mind of any person, to speculate 
whether it would be worth his while to use those under him well or ill. 

These things are elementary, and I am ashamed to tell them to a stu- 
dious and intelligent man like you; but it is so important for nations to 
understand one another, that it is worth while to enter into the fullest de- 
tail about our poor people, if by so doing one could disabuse an American 
of the idea that the English labourer is the least like a slave—a comparison 
which may help to soothe the bewildered conscience of many a man who 
seeks to justify slavery ; and which, I dare say, is, and has been, repeated 
many times in every hour of the day, by some southern slave-holder or other. 


Throughout this book, which has been the cause of my inflicting such a 
long letter upon you, I find the authoress again and again endeavouring to 
meet a set of arguments which are so thoroughly exploded in our part of 
the world, that, to use one of your American words, we find it difficult to 
‘realize’ them. These arguments profess to be founded on the Bible; and 
no doubt it must be a charming thing, when a man is steeped all over in 
iniquities, to find it said by grave men with black coats and white neck- 
cloths, that there is no harm in anything he has done; but that the institu- 
tion which he adores is based upon the soundest religious principles. To 
a man steaming down one of your magnificent rivers with his dark cargo 
of slaves, it must be very cheering to hear from some benignant and judicious- 
looking clergyman, the words ‘cursed is Canaan,’ and to be told that they 
justify what he, the slave-owner, is doing. 

Oh! the evils that spring from any misconception on any great matter! 
TI used to wonder, when somewhat juvenile, at the unnecessary stress, un- 
necessary as it appeared to me, laid by Solomon upon wisdom, and to see 
his absolute dual of fools and folly. A little more experience has shown 
me that there is no wiser fear than the fear of foolishness—a thing more 
terrible to meet than any wild beast of the forest. What frightful cala- 
mities, for instance, may not be directly traced up to the miserable and 
pedantic views which have been taken of the Bible—views which enabled 
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the sarcastic Gibbon to contend that the Reformation had brought in as 
much evil as it had removed. 

Yet the simplest consideration would show that the Bible was @ book : 
the book, if you fike—but not all books; that it does not contain all history, 
or ge logy, or any other science, nor pretend to represent a perfect state of 
things, from which there is to beno improvement. To think this, is to blind 
ourselves to all reason, philosophy, and religion. For instance, does any 
sacred writer intimate that the world is in a satisfactory state at the time 
he is writing, or that he would not-alter it, if he had supreme power? Was 
Christianity set in a world so complete in its social arrangements that you 
had only to perfect them in detail, and then that all would be right? Were 
the political arrangements of that day perfect? What would your fellow- 
countrymen say to that? 

But the favourers of slavery, as it exists in the United States, would 
reply, that if slavery were such a bad thing, it would have been especially 
provided against and preached against in the Gospel. So you might say 
of absolute political power. The absolute political power of Nero and 
of Commodus, of Attila and of Genghis Khan produced no doubt horrible 
results ; but there is nothing that Pook of in the Scriptures particularly 
directed against despots, ond there has always been a great deal brought 
forward in their favour out of these very Scriptures by flattering, glosing, 
learned men. 

Such views are far from being derogatory to the Bible. Comparatively 
slight would be the good of Christianity, if it could have been stereotyped 
in the way that some men’s fancies would have had it, embracing a com- 
plete code, not only of moral, but of social and political laws. All such 
codes are mortal. All systems are mortal. 

I no sooner see any of them arise, as may be seen in every age, than I say 
to myself, ‘That means something perhaps: it suits this people, this age, 
this country ; it will have its day ; but it provides and settles too much, 
and there will be an end of it.’ 


I contend, moreover, that modern slavery is essentially different from 
the slavery of old times. If you will look at what I have said elsewhere 
on this subject,* you will see that Jewish slavery differed toto ceo, in fact 
was whole heavens and whole hells apart, from anything like modern slavery. 

As for slavery among barbarians or in the Roman Empire, the difference 
between that and anything like yours is immense, much greater than you are 
likely to have any notion of until you have looked carefully ihto the question. 

The rare liberality of the Romans, which could endure most gods, was 
also very noticeable in its tolerance of all races of mankind; and it would 
be comparatively needless to be for ever dinning this dreary subject of 
slavery into the ears of mankind, if your slaves in America but enjoyed the 
hopes, the kind treatment, and the privileges which the same class enjoyed 
amongst the Romans under their best Emperors. But when once the evils 
of slavery are deepened and darkened by the difference of race, then comes 
the utmost cruelty of which human nature is capable: where all remorse 
is anticipated or destroyed by disgust. 

But to pass to other considerations which do not require learning or 
thought, let us simply go back in imagination to the time of Christ’s coming 
upon earth, and for a moment bring before Him in our fancy such transac- 
tions in slavery as may be seen now, which are indeed daily occurrences, 
mere matters of business, in your country. 

Now, imagine Him in the Temple, looking on at the sale of a young 
child, about to be taken from its mother’s breast; and conceive what He 
would have said of that traflic. Picture Him coming into any market, like 
— in the South, and seeing the sale of beautiful Quadroons ; or, for one 

our, watching such exorbitant cruelty as that perpetrated upon the slaves 
in many plantations. Would any of your clergy, those who now justify 
this institution, like to have been there? Why the terror and horror of 
the evil-doers (aye, and of the abettors too), their minds being once opened 


* Friends in Council, vol. ii. 
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by divine power to the iniquity of such proceedings, would have been an 
agony dreadful to behold. No—let your defenders of slavery say that those 
whose cause they advocate will have their institution maintained just as it 
is, that they will fight for it, die for it, and in truth that nothing will in- 
duce them to give up their property. But do not let them put their case 
as one to be argued religiously ; for the religions of nearly all nations will 
condemn them. American slavery will find no substantial countenance 
from Vedas, Korans, Bibles, or any other religious book which has been 
believed by any large number of civilized or enlightened people, and which 
has had the seal set upon its moral merits by the common sense of great 
bodies of mankind. 


But you will say, ‘ What does all this lead to, my good friend? You 
have maintained that the evils of slavery are not exaggerated in this book 
—that American slavery is not justified by the Bible, and that the English 
labourer bears no resemblance whatever to the American slave. But what 
is to be the result, what am I to do in the matter, what are others to do in 
it?’ To this I reply, as I have often replied before to similar questions, 
it is impossible for one person to lay down the exact wheel-track of duty 
for another. No lawyer, no man of business, could give advice in the way 
that writers are often expected to do—that is, to give advice in detail with- 
out having the details before them. For instance, in this case of slavery, 
what a man should do in one slave state may be very diflerent from what 
he should do in another. Nothing is more unwise than a pedantic applica- 
tion of one particular theory, or system, to various sets of circumstances. 
Let any man in America say how he is surrounded in this matter, what he 
already thinks of it, and what manner of man he is (for that is most im- 
portant), and I might ‘ hazard a wide solution,’ to use Sir Thomas Browne's 
phrase, as to what a man so situated might most advisedly attempt. 

So much for minute or detailed advice—but there are certain general 
remarks which may be useful. In the first place, you must really try not 


to be disheartened at the magnitude of the evil. You must not ees 


that you gentlemen in America are the only people who have great difli- 
culties to contend with. With us there is want of space, and perhaps, too, 
want of knowledge how to use what space we have. We are crippled by 
laws and practices in reference to law, which I fondly trust are not equalled 
in absurdity, not only in any part of this planet, but in any other planet that 
circles round the sun: the history of many a great law case is a thing which, 
if really well written, would convulse the world with tears and laughter. 
In many of our ways and habits we are so constrained by the most thought- 
less conformity with the past, that the nation is like a tall boy of poor 
parents who is painfully tight in his clothes. Then, in any great question 
submitted to the public here, religion, or rather religious rancour, springs 
up like the vines which, at the will of Bacchus, rose suddenly from the 
earth and entangled the feet of some poor mythical person—whose name I 
now forget, but you, as being later from a University, will know all about 
him. Again, we, as well as you, have constitutional difficulties to contend 
with. Before anything wise or good can be done, innumerable people have 
to be persuaded, or outvoted, or tired out. All the possible folly that can 
be said on any subject has to be answered and borne with and exhausted. 
The chaff has to be winnowed away many times before the grain can be got 
at at all. One conclusion from all this in my mind is, that, as more power 
of all kinds is allowed to the individual in modern constitutions (as for 
instance he has more power of obstruction), more is demanded from him 
in the way of individual thought and exertion for the public good. 

At the same time, do not think I underrate the causes for occasional 
despondency. I know how disheartening it is, and how, to use the expres- 
sion of a favourite old author of mine, it sends one ‘ down to the abysses,’ 
to find, after long toil at any matter, where some result of obvious public 
utility has been proved to be attainable, and even the mode of attaining it 
shown, that, notwithstanding this, little or no progress seems to be made, 
and the most contemptible interruptions of great public measures take 
place by reason of the meanest hinderances. 
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I am sure that many a man must have felt, as I confess I have, struck 
down to the earth for the moment by a vast and indefinite despair at seeing 
how little is done, compared with what might be done, in the great sanitary 
reforms that are needed in this country, and, indeed, in most countries ; and 
then, on the other hand, to see the noble way in which smoke, filth, 
putridity, and miasma stand their ground against the convinced, but not 
judiciously united, intelligence of mankind. Governments succeed each 
other, displaying various degrees of apparently resolute incompetency on 
some of the most important matters, and such as are clearly within their 
functions—and within theirs only. You almost seem to think that it is the 
business of men in office to hinder; but, poor fellows, that would be a very 
hard construction to put upon their conduct. As the present Lord Grey 
once observed, when you find a number of people, one after the other, 
running into the same error, you must look ab from the men to the 
= circumstances which they have all had to embarrass them. A 

ifficult mill to grind with is a popular assembly—a popular assembly, too, 
open to the press, and with a pretty nearly unlimited power of talking. 
Moreover, the total indifference shown in both our nations to the adoption 
of any methods of securing a supply of intelligent men to direct our affairs, 
greatly _ it out of our power to blame with justice those statesmen we 
have, who are obtained in such a hap-hazard fashion. 

We are now just going to a general election. If the motives, which 
will determine this election, could be laid before any superior being, I fear 
the whole thing would prove in his eyes a disgrace to omni. Here a 
triumphant appeal will be made to the narrowest bigotry, there to the 
lowest self-interest ; in this place, to the power of the purse ; in that place, 
to the power of local influence and the densest rural stupidity. An assembly 
thus collected will not be enlightened by any men brought into it from 
other sources ; though it is the wish, I will venture to say, of the most 
thoughtful men in this country, and those who have studied government 
most deeply, that some few members at least should be chosen by the 
Crown or the Ministry, whose only or whose chief recommendation should 
be their capacity for the conduct of affairs. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, you must allow we still work on ; 
and, being a really great people at heart (I may say such a thing between 
ourselves, for we are your kindred), we silently endure what.must be endured, 
are contented with small gains, and patiently strive upwards to the light. 

But do not suppose that we have not our difficulties as well as you have 
yours. 

To come, however, closer to the question before us, I would venture to 
say that there is an ample field of exertion for any one in America, who 
cares about this subject ofslavery. Let right feelings about it pervade your 
literature. Argue the question well: answer the arguments said to be 
drawn from the Bible. Tf you are a slave-owner, give every facility for the 
education of slaves, and for their gradual manumission. ‘Try to make dif- 
ferent classes of slaves (what I mean is, not to keep them all to the same 
functions), for that will make freedom easier to be given, and better used 
when it does come. Perhaps all these efforts will not settle the question. 
A great crash will come some day to do that. Such is the way even with 
us, who are a much older nation than you are: we never work out any- 
thing gradually and patiently. A Reform Bill, an Abolition of Corn Laws, 
or a Catholic Emancipation, always comes on a sudden, and is carried 
through with all the want of wisdom which there is in undue haste. If 
nobody, however, had thought and talked and written about these great 
changes, they would have come still more abruptly than they did. 

But, to return to the slave-owner. For my own part I cannot imagine a 
more splendid career, intellectually speaking, than that of a slave-owner in 
a slave state who is thoroughly awakened to the difficulty of his position. 
In a minor way Irish landowners have had, of late years, a similar trial ; 
and several of them have come nobly out of it. This slave-owner will 
certainly have difficulty enough before him—with his own early prejudices 
to contend against—jealous neighbours to appease—harsh state-laws to 
obey, and, while obeying, to modify—a degraded race to elevate—and all 
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this to be accomplished without the encouragement of his fellows in private 
society or at public meetings. These are indeed labours worthy of Her- 
cules: but difficulties are the things that make life tolerable to many of us; 
and it cannot be said that we are left without plenty of them. 


Your authoress is evidently vexed by the questions mankind are always 
knocking their heads against—the origin of evil and the endurance of evil. 
Certainly, the faith in a beneficent Creator is sorely tried by what is daily 
to be seen in slave states; but I have always thought the uninterrupted 
and peaceful voyage of a slave-ship—some Santa Trinidad, or Maria de 
la Gloria—the most wonderful problem in the whole world. On it goes, a 
thing beautifully constructed for its purpose—hundreds of human beings 
packed in indescribable agony within it—the porpoises gambol around it ; 
light breezes fan its sails; the water parts lovingly from its well-shaped 
bows, like the best affection of true-hearted women, ‘ which clings not, nor 
is exigent :’ in truth the powers ofnature, subliinely indifferent to right or 
wrong, Epicurean divinities in their way, refuse no aid to this dark devilish 
thing as it skims gracefully over the waters; and, if it escapes our cruizers, 
the Santa Trinidad lands half or two-thirds of its dleiaal live cargo, and 
is considered to have done a good stroke of business. Truly, the apparent 
silence of God is the most awful thing the sun looks down upon. 

It is somewhere said that ‘evil is good in the making :’ this is a brave 
and noble saying; it were to be wished, however, that our part of the pro- 
cess were a little better understood and less dilatory. At the same time it 
must be admitted that a good deal of nonsense is thought and talked about 
this question of evil; and we sometimes seem to want a sugared kind of 
universal beneficence and happiness which really and truly may be a very 
low form of either. 

How supremely dull, for instance, a perfectly well-governed state would 
be. On the other hand, how exquisitely humorous, though very sad 
withal, is the present condition of things. You see rabid attempts at free- 
dom result in twisting the chains more closely and painfully around the 
shouters for freedom. You see the effort to bring more and more assured 
wisdom and virtue, under the shape of popular opinion, into the adminis- 
tration of affairs, result joieienalle in reducing constitutional governments 
to a dead lock in all the most useful purposes of government. Then, look 
at the menin power. I believe we British have been quite as well governed 
as we deserve, perhaps better ; but we sometimes have men in high autho- 
rity amongst us, even as cabinet ministers, to whom no prudent 
private person would give six and twenty shillings a-week for anything they 
could do. This is very humorous, possibly a shade too comic, when you 
think what a vast nation this is, flowing over with unused men of great 
ability. But life is full of such deep drollery. 

Look at the way men rise to honour. You see a person whom Nature 
meant to be industriously obscure ; and yet such a man will become the 
founder of a family ; and his children will bear titles and enjoy substantial 
power as long as the kingdom lasts. If you ask what were this man’s 
public deserts, it is a matter which a few persons well-informed in political 
affairs might be able to explain to you; but for the great mass of mankind, 
it is perfectly unintelligible. They never heard of the man’s name, or gave 
the least heed to it, before they heard of his ennoblement. This, too, is 
humorous. 

Do not pretend, however, because you have no system of hereditary 
honours, that what honours you have are bestowed much more wisely than 
ours. For I should beg leave to doubt that. 

Nor, again, is it in government alone that the drollery I have spoken of 
before is visible. Success in ordinary life often depends as much upon de- 
fects and redundancies as upon merits. There are even instances of men 
who succeed in life by the fear and aversion of their fellow-men ; and these 
disagreeable persons are got rid of by being pushed up higher and higher 
in consequence of the very qualities which their good parents always la- 
boured to correct in them. In the mean time, persons of real worth are 
too much prized by those around them to be advanced. # Thoughtful men 
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have often fretted over-much, as it seems to me, about such things; for, 
putting aside higher views, without these motley occurrences in life, where 
would be its tragedy, or its comedy, or its tragi-comedy, all so deeply inte- 
resting and so instructive ? 

Well, what I wanted to come to is, that if the systems of perfect good, 
which men often propose to themselves in their fond imaginations, were 
adopted, all wit, humour, contrast, forbearance in the highest sense, brave 
and independence would run some chance of being done away with. This 
may be a sufficient answer to any weak repinings about the moderate evils 
and anomalies which I have been alluding to. But in the proceedings in 
slavery there is an excess of evil which really tends to overcome piety, and 
which all good men should combine against, if it were only to check the 
murmuring, probably very unwise, but very natural, which will arise with 
the first thoughts of most men when contemplating such horrors. If we 
are left alone here on the earth, to do almost what we please with each 
other, the very awfulness of the situation should breed in men’s hearts 
a profound responsibility. With one voice, spreading round the world 
like an electrie message, mankind should say, ‘There are things which 
clearly we are not to do. It cannot be right to sell away an infant from its 
mother. This must be put a stop to, at all hazards. Here is an evil so 
large and trenchant that the subtlest casuist would be puzzled to explain it 
away into beneficence. Let us clear away this doubt of the very destinies 
of man which springs from the permission only of such monstrosities.’ 


I have now said all I have to say, and more than J ought to ask you 
to read, about Uncle Tom’s Cabin. If I had the honour of any acquaint- 
ance with the authoress, I would send through you my best abel and 
most earnest expressions of encouragement toher. She is evidently a noble 
woman and an excellent writer. And her book is one of those which 
insist upon being read when once begun. 


You are very good to tell me that I need not reply to your letters; and 
I should probably have relied upon this goodness, but I could not keep 
silent after reading that book. Else, in general, I must say these regular 
correspondences between friends are rather a mistake. Indeed, I have a 
theory of my own about them, which I will impart to you—namely, that one 
begins with a certain definite amount of regard and affection for a person, of 
which one gradually writes off small portions as one writes each enforced 
letter to him or her, till, at last, though the beginnings and endings grow 
more intimate and affectionate, the original affection has wasted away. 

My little boy, after writing a letter to a playmate the other day (and 
you know what work of legs, and arms, and tongue children make of writing,) 
threw the pen down with some impatience, and exclaimed, ‘ When I grow 
up, I shall write no more letters.’ Ah, my little master, thought I, when 
you come to that age of joy and freedom, as you suppose it, which you 
call ‘growing up,’ you will know some things you don’t know now: and, 
amongst them, will appreciate this endless punishment of letter-writing. 
Often I think, what a jovial thing it must have been to have been as 
ignorant as a baron in the middle ages, and to have been capable of no- 
thing but a rude cross in the way of signature. 

Such an avowal as the above is rather inconsistent with the length of 
this letter; but we human beings from our weakness have at least the 
privilege of being inconsistent sometimes. However I must not linger any 
more with you; but must now turn to labours which I am rather weary 
of, but which I work on at, not without the hope that they may be of some 
use in showing the difficulties which former nations have experienced in this 
subject of slavery, and the splendid efforts made by good men of other days 
to overcome these difficulties. 

Live and prosper. In all your writings try to make your people think 
as kindly of us as youcan. ‘The seriousness of these times forbids those 
small-town disputes and that miserable interchange of snarlings which 
have hitherto so often existed between two great and closely-related na- 
tions. * I remain, ever sincerely yours, A. H. 





